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COPELAND’S 
TREASURY FOR BOOKLOVERS 


ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON 
The Boy That was Scaret 0’ Dyin’ 


Once there was a boy that was dreadful scaret 0’ dyin’. Some 
folks is that way, you know; they ain’t never done it to know how it 
feels, and they’re scaret. And this boy was that way. He wa’n’t very 
rugged, his health was sort o’ slim, and mebbe that made him think 
about sech things more. ’T any rate, he was terr’ble scaret 0’ dyin’. 
*Twas a long time ago this was,—the times when posies and creaturs 

“could talk so’s folks could know what they was sayin’. 

And one day, as this boy, his name was Reuben,—I forget his other 
name,—as Reuben was settin’ under a tree, an ellum tree, cryin’, he 
heerd a little, little bit of a voice,—not squeaky, you know, but small 
and thin and soft like-—and he see ’twas a posy talkin’. ’Twas one 0’ 
them posies they call Benjamins, with three-cornered whitey blowths with 
a mite o’ pink on ’em, and it talked in a kind o’ pinky-white voice, and 
it say, “What you cryin’ for, Reuben?’ And he says, “’Cause I’m 
scaret o’ dyin’,” says he; “I’m dreadful scaret o’ dyin’.” Well, what 
do you think? That posy jest laughed,—the most cur’us little pinky- 
white laugh ’twas,—and it says, the Benjamin says: “Dyin’! Scaret 
o’ dyin’? Why, I die myself every single year o’ my life.” “Die your- 
self!’ says Reuben. ‘You're foolin’; you're alive this minute.” 
“Course I be,” says the Benjamin; “but that’s neither here nor there,— 
I’ve died every year sence I can remember.” “Don’t it hurt?” says 
the boy. “No, it don’t,” says the posy; “it’s real nice. You see, you 
get kind o’ tired a-holdin’ up your head straight and lookin’ peart and 
wide awake, and tired o’ the sun shinin’ so hot, and the winds blowin’ 
you to pieces, and the bees a-takin’ your honey. So it’s nice to feel 
sleepy and kind o’ hang your head down, and get sleepier and sleepier, 
and then find you’re droppin’ off. Then you wake up jest ’t the nicest 
time o’ year, and come up and look ’round, and—why, I like to die, 
I do.” But someways that didn’t help Reuben much as you’d think. 
“I ain’t a posy,” he think to himself, “and mebbe I wouldn’t come up.” 

Well, another time he was settin’ on a stone in the lower pastur’, 
cryin’ again, and he heerd another cur’us little voice. ”"Twa’n’t like the 
posy’s voice, but ’twas a little, woolly, soft, fuzzy voice, and he see 
’twas a caterpillar a-talkin’ to him. And the caterpillar says, in his fuzzy 
little voice, he says, “What you cryin’ for, Reuben?’ And the boy, 
he says, “I’m powerful scaret o’ dyin’, that’s why,” he says. And that 
fuzzy caterpillar he laughed. ‘“Dyin’!’’ he says. “I’m lottin’ on dyin’ 
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myself. All my fam’ly,” he says, “die every once in a while, and 
when they wake up they’re jest splendid—got wings, and fly about, and 
live on honey and things. Why, I wouldn’t miss it for anything!” 
he says. “I’m lottin’ on it.” But somehow that didn’t chirk up Reuben 
much. “I ain’t a caterpillar,” he says, “and mebbe I wouldn’t wake 
up at all.” 

Well, there was lots o’ other things talked to that boy, and tried 
to help him,—trees and posies and grass and crawlin’ things, that was 
allers a-dyin’ and livin’, and livin’ and dyin’. Reuben thought it didn’t 
help him any, but I guess it did a little mite, for he couldn’t help thinkin’ 
o’ what they every one on ’em said. But he was scaret all the same. 

And one summer he begun to fail up faster and faster, and he got 
so tired he couldn’t hardly hold his head up, but he was scaret all the 
same. And one day he was layin’ on the bed, and lookin’ out o’ the east 
winder, and the sun kep’ a-shinin’ in his eyes till he shet ’em up, and 
he fell asleep. He had a real good nap, and when he woke up he 
went out to take a walk. 

And he begun to think o’ what the posies and trees and creaturs 
had said about dyin’, and how they laughed at his bein’ scaret at it, 
and he says to himself, “Why, someways I don’t feel so scaret to-day, 
but I s’pose I be.” And jest then what do you think he done? Why, 
he met a Angel. He’d never seed one afore, but he knowed it right 
off. And the Angel says, “Ain’t you happy, little boy?” And Reuben 
says, “Well, I would be only I’m so dreadful scaret o’ dyin’. It must 
be terr’ble cur’us,” he says, “to be dead.’”’ And the Angel says, “Why, 
you be dead.” And he was. 


FRANCIS BRET HARTE Ere your heritage be wasted,” said the 
1839-1902 quick alarming drum. 
The Reveille “Let me of my heart take counsel: 


War is not of life the sum; 
Who shall stay and reap the harvest 
When the autumn days shall come ?”” 
But the drum 
Round the quick alarming drum,— Echoed, “Come! 
Saying, “Come, Death shall reap the braver harvest,” 
Freemen, come! said the solemn-sounding drum. 


Hark! I hear the tramp of thousands, 
And cf arméd men the hum; 
Lo! a nation’s hosts have gathered 
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“But when won the coming battle, But the drum 
What of profit springs therefrom ? Answered, “Come! 

What if conquest, subjugation, Better there in death united, than in life a 
Even greater ills become?” recreant.—Come!” 


But the drum 


Answered, “Come! 
You must do the sum to prove it,” said Thus they answered,—hoping, fearing, 


the Yankee answering drum. Some in faith, and doubting some, 


Till a trumpet-voice proclaiming, 


“What if, ’mid the cannons’ thunder, Said, “My chosen people, come !”’ 
Whistling shot and bursting bomb, Then the drum, 
When my brothers fall around me, Lo! was dumb, 


Should my heart grow cold and For the great heart of the nation, throb- 
numb?” bing, answered, “Lord, we come!”’ 


The Outcasts of Poker Flat 


As Mr. John Oakhurst, gambler, stepped into the main street of 
Poker Flat on the morning of the 23d of November, 1850, he was 
conscious of a change in its moral atmosphere since the preceding night. 
Two or three men, conversing earnestly together, ceased as he ap- 
proached, and exchanged significant glances. There was a Sabbath lull 
in the air, which, in a settlement unused to Sabbath influences, looked 
ominous. 

Mr. Oakhurst’s calm, handsome face betrayed small concern in these 
indications. Whether he was conscious of any predisposing cause was 
another question. “I reckon they’re after somebody,” he reflected; 
“likely it’s me.” He returned to his pocket the handkerchief with which 
he had been whipping away the red dust of Poker Flat from his neat 
jboots, and quietly discharged his mind of any further conjecture. 

' In point of fact, Poker Flat was “after somebody.” It had lately 
suffered the loss of several thousand dollars, two valuable horses, and 
a prominent citizen. It was experiencing a spasm of virtuous reaction, 
quite as lawless and ungovernable as any of the acts that had provoked 
it. A secret committee had determined to rid the town of all improper 
persons. This was done permanently in regard of two men who were 


a 
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then hanging from the boughs of a sycamore in the gulch, and tem- 
porarily in the banishment of certain other objectionable characters. 
I regret to say that some of these were ladies. It is but due to the 
sex, however, to state that their impropriety was professional, and it 
was only in such easily established standards of evil that Poker Flat 
ventured to sit in judgment. 

Mr. Oakhurst was right in supposing that he was included in this 
category. A few of the committee had urged hanging him as a pos- 
sible example and a sure method of reimbursing themselves from his 
pockets of the sums he had won from them. “It’s agin justice,” said 
Jim Wheeler, “to let this yer young man from Roaring Camp—an 
entire stranger—carry away our money.” But a crude sentiment of 
equity residing in the breasts of those who had been fortunate enough 
to win from Mr. Oakhurst overruled this narrower local prejudice. 

Mr. Oakhurst received his sentence with philosophic calmness, none 
the less coolly that he was aware of the hesitation of his judges. He 
was too much of a gambler not to accept fate. With him life was at 
best an uncertain game, and he recognized the usual percentage in favor 
of the dealer. 

A body of armed men accompanied the deported wickedness of 
Poker Flat to the outskirts of the settlement. Besides Mr. Oakhurst, 
who was known to be a coolly desperate man, and for whose intimidation 
the armed escort was intended, the expatriated party consisted of a 
young woman familiarly known as “The Duchess;” another who had 
won the title of “Mother Shipton;” and “Uncle Billy,” a suspected 
sluice-robber and confirmed drunkard. The cavalcade provoked no com- 
ments from the spectators, nor was any word uttered by the escort. 
Only when the gulch which marked the uttermost limit of Poker Flat 
was reached, the leader spoke briefly and to the point. The exiles were 
forbidden to return at the peril of their lives. 

As the escort disappeared, their pent-up feelings found vent in a 
few hysterical tears from the Duchess, some bad language from Mother 
Shipton, and a Parthian volley of expletives from Uncle Billy. The phil- 
osophic Oakhurst alone remained silent. He listened calmly to Mother 
Shipton’s desire to cut somebody’s heart out, to the repeated statements 
of the Duchess that she would die in the road, and to the alarming 
oaths that seemed to be bumped out of Uncle Billy as he rode forward. 
With the easy good humor characteristic of his class, he insisted upon 
exchanging his own riding-horse, “Five-Spot,’ for the sorry mule 
which the Duchess rode. But even this act did not draw the party 
into any closer sympathy. The young woman readjusted her somewhat 
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draggled plumes with a feeble, faded coquetry; Mother Shipton eyed the 
possessor of “Five-Spot” with malevolence, and Uncle Billy included the 
whole party in one sweeping anathema. 

The road to Sandy Bar—a camp that, not having as yet experienced 
the regenerating influences of Poker Flat, consequently seemed to offer 
some invitation to the emigrants—lay over a steep mountain range. 
It was distant a day’s severe travel. In that advanced season the party 
soon passed out of the moist, temperate regions of the foothills into the 
dry, cold, bracing air of the Sierras. The trail was narrow and difficult. 
At noon the Duchess, rolling out of her saddle upon the ground, de- 
clared her intention of going no farther, and the party halted. 

The spot was singularly wild and impressive. A wooded amphi- 
theatre, surrounded on three sides by precipitous cliffs of naked granite, 
sloped gently toward the crest of another precipice that overlooked the 
valley. It was, undoubtedly, the most suitable spot for a camp, had 
camping been advisable. But Mr. Oakhurst knew that scarcely half the 
journey to Sandy Bar was accomplished, and the party were not equipped 
or provisioned for delay. This fact he pointed out to his companions 
curtly, with a philosophic commentary on the folly of “throwing up 
their hand before the game was played out.” But they were furnished 
with liquor, which in this emergency stood them in place of food, fuel, 
rest, and prescience. In spite of his remonstrances, it was not long 
before they were more or less under its influence. Uncle Billy passed 
rapidly from a bellicose state into one of stupor, the Duchess became 
maudlin, and Mother Shipton snored. Mr. Oakhurst alone remained 
erect, leaning against a rock, calmly surveying them. 

Mr. Oakhurst did not drink. It interfered with a profession which 
required coolness, impassiveness, and presence of mind, and, in his own 
language, he ‘“‘couldn’t afford it.” As he gazed at his recumbent fellow 
exiles, the loneliness begotten of his pariah trade, his habits of life, his 
very vices, for the first time seriously oppressed him. He bestirred 
himself in dusting his black clothes, washing his hands and face, and 
other acts characteristic of his studiously neat habits, and for a moment 
forgot his annoyance. The thought of deserting his weaker and more 
pitiable companions never perhaps occurred to him. Yet he could not 
help feeling the want of that excitement which, singularly enough, was 
most conducive to that calm equanimity for which he was notorious. 
He looked at the gloomy walls that rose a thousand feet sheer above the 
circling pines around him, at the sky ominously clouded, at the valley 
below, already deepening into shadow; and, doing so, suddenly he heard 
his own name called, 
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A horseman slowly ascended the trail. In the fresh, open face of 
the newcomer Mr. Oakhurst recognized Tom Simson, otherwise known 
as “The Innocent,” of Sandy Bar. He had met him some months 
before over a “little game,” and had, with perfect equanimity, won 
the entire fortune—amounting to some forty dollars—of that guileless 
youth. After the game was finished, Mr. Oakhurst drew the youthful 
speculator behind the door and thus addressed him: “Tommy, you're 
a good little man, but you can’t gamble worth a cent. Don’t try it over 
again.” He then handed him his money back, pushed him gently from 
the room, and so made a devoted slave of Tom Simson. 


There was a remembrance of this in his boyish and enthusiastic 
greeting of Mr. Oakhurst. He had started, he said, to go to Poker Flat 
to seek his fortune. “Alone?” No, not exactly alone; in fact (a giggle), 
he had run away with Piney Woods. Didn’t Mr. Oakhurst remember 
Piney? She that used to wait on the table at the Temperance House? 
They had been engaged a long time, but old Jake Woods had objected, 
and so they had run away, and were going to Poker Flat to be married, 
and here they were. And they were tired out, and how lucky it was 
they had found a place to camp, and company. All this the Innocent 
delivered rapidly, while Piney, a stout, comely damsel of fifteen, emerged 
from behind the pine tree, where she had been blushing unseen, and 
rode to the side of her lover. 

Mr. Oakhurst seldom troubled himself with sentiment, still less with 
propriety; but he had a vague idea that the situation was not fortunate. 
He retained, however, his presence of mind sufficiently to kick Uncle 
Billy, who was about to say something, and Uncle Billy was sober enough 
to recognize in Mr. Oakhurst’s kick a superior power that would not 
bear trifling. He then endeavored to dissuade Tom Simson from delay- 
ing further, but in vain. He even pointed out the fact that there was 
no provision, nor means of making a camp. But, unluckily, the Inno- 
cent met this objection by assuring the party that he was provided with 
an extra mule loaded with provisions, and by the discovery of a rude 
attempt at a log house near the trail. “Piney can stay with Mrs. 
Oakhurst,” said the Innocent, pointing to the Duchess, “and I can shift 
for myself.” 

Nothing but Mr. Oakhurst’s admonishing foot saved Uncle Billy 
from bursting into a roar of laughter. As it was, he felt compelled to 
retire up the cafion until he could recover his gravity. There he confided 
the joke to the tall pine-trees, with many slaps of his leg, contortions of 
his face, and the usual profanity. But when he returned to the party, 
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he found them seated by a fire—for the air had grown strangely chill 
and the sky overcast—in apparently amicable conversation. Piney was 
actually talking in an impulsive girlish fashion to the Duchess, who was 
listening with an interest and animation she had not shown for many 
days. The Innocent was holding forth, apparently with equal effect, to 
Mr. Oakhurst and Mother Shipton, who was actually relaxing into 
amiability. “Is this yer a d—d picnic?” said Uncle Billy, with inward 
scorn, as he surveyed the sylvan group, the glancing firelight, and the 
tethered animals in the foreground. Suddenly an idea mingled with 
the alcoholic fumes that disturbed his brain. It was apparently of a 
jocular nature, for he felt impelled to slap his leg again and cram his 
fist into his mouth. 

As the shadows crept slowly up the mountain, a slight breeze rocked 
the tops of the pine-trees and moaned through their long and gloomy 
aisles. The ruined cabin, patched and covered with pine boughs, was 
set apart for the ladies. As the lovers parted, they unaffectedly ex- 
changed a kiss, so honest and sincere that it might have been heard 
above the swaying pines. The frail Duchess and the malevolent Mother 
Shipton were probably too stunned to remark upon this last evidence 
of simplicity, and so turned without a word to the hut. The fire was 
replenished, the men lay down before the door, and in a few minutes 
were asleep. 

Mr. Oakhurst was a light sleeper. Toward morning he awoke be- 
numbed and cold. As he stirred the dying fire, the wind, which was 
now blowing strongly, brought to his cheek that which caused the blood 
to leave it,—snow! 

He started to his feet with the intention of awakening the sleepers, 
for there was no time to lose. But turning to where Uncle Billy had 
been lying, he found him gone. A suspicion leaped to his brain, and a 
curse to his lips. He ran to the spot where the mules had been tethered 
—they were no longer there. The tracks were already rapidly disap- 
pearing in the snow. 

The momentary excitement brought Mr. Oakhurst back to the fire 
with his usual calm. He did not waken the sleepers. The Innocent 
slumbered peacefully, with a smile on his good-humored, freckled face; 
the virgin Piney slept beside her frailer sisters as sweetly as though 
attended by celestial guardians; and Mr. Oakhurst, drawing his blanket 
over his shoulders, stroked his mustaches and waited for the dawn. It 
came slowly in a whirling mist of snowflakes that dazzled and confused 
the eye. What could be seen of the landscape appeared magically 
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changed. He looked over the valley, and summed up the present and 
future in two words, ‘Snowed in!” 

A careful inventory of the provisions, which, fortunately for the 
party, had been stored within the hut, and so escaped the felonious fin- 
gers of Uncle Billy, disclosed the fact that with care and prudence they 
might last ten days longer. “That is,” said Mr. Oakhurst sotto voce 
to the Innocent, “if you’re willing to board us. If you ain’t—and per- 
haps you'd better not—you can wait till Uncle Billy gets back with 
provisions.” For some occult reason, Mr. Oakhurst could not bring 
himself to disclose Uncle Billy’s rascality, and so offered the hypothesis 
that he had wandered from the camp and had accidentally stampeded the 
animals. He dropped a warning to the Duchess and Mother Shipton, 
who of course knew the facts of their associate’s defection. “They'll find 
out the truth about us ald when they find out anything,” he added sig- 
nificantly, “and there’s no good frightening them now.” 

Tom Simson not only put all his worldly store at the disposal of 
Mr. Oakhurst, but seemed to enjoy the prospect of their enforced seclu- 
sion. “We'll have a good camp for a week, and then the snow’ll melt, 
and we'll all go back together.”” The cheerful gayety of the young man 
and Mr. Oakhurst’s calm infected the others. The Innocent, with the 
aid of pine boughs, extemporized a thatch for the roofless cabin, and the 
Duchess directed Piney in the rearrangement of the interior with a 
taste and tact that opened the blue eyes of that provincial maiden to 
their fullest extent. “I reckon now you're used to fine things at Poker 
Flat,” said Piney. The Duchess turned away sharply to conceal some- 
thing that reddened her cheeks through their professional tint, and 
Mother Shipton requested Piney not to “chatter.” But when Mr. 
Oakhurst returned from a weary search for the trail, he heard the 
sound of happy laughter echoed from the rocks. He stopped in some 
alarm, and his thoughts first naturally reverted to the whiskey, which 
he had prudently cachéd. “And yet it don’t somehow sound like whis- 
key,” said the gambler. It was not until he caught sight of the blazing 
fire through the still blinding storm, and the group around it, that he 
settled to the conviction that it was “square fun.” 

Whether Mr, Oakhurst had cachéd his cards with the whiskey as 
something debarred the free access of the community, I cannot say. It 
was certain that, in Mother Shipton’s words, he “didn’t say ‘cards’ 
once” during that evening. Haply the time was beguiled by an accor- 
dion, produced somewhat ostentatiously by Tom Simson from his pack. 
Notwithstanding some difficulties attending the manipulation of this 
instrument, Piney Woods managed to pluck several reluctant melodies 
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from its keys, to an accompaniment by the Innocent on a pair of bone 
castanets. But the crowning festivity of the evening was reached in 
a rude camp-meeting hymn, which the lovers, joining hands, sang with 
great earnestness and vociferation. I fear that a certain defiant tone 
and Covenanter’s swing to its chorus, rather than any devotional quality, 
caused it speedily to infect the others, who at last joined in the refrain :— 


“I’m proud to live in the service of the Lord, 
And I’m bound to die in His army.” 


The pines rocked, the storm eddied and whirled above the miserable 
group, and the flames of their altar leaped heavenward, as if in token 
of the vow. 

At midnight the storm abated, the rolling clouds parted, and the 
stars glittered keenly above the sleeping camp. Mr. Oakhurst, whose 
professional habits had enabled him to live on the smallest possible 
amount of sleep, in dividing the watch with Tom Simson somehow 
managed to take upon himself the greater part of that duty. He excused 
himself to the Innocent by saying that he had “often been a week with- 
out sleep.” ‘Doing what?” asked Tom. ‘Poker!’ replied Oakhurst sen- 
tentiously. “When a man gets a streak of luck,—nigger-luck,—he don’t 
get tired. The luck gives in first. Luck,” continued the gambler reflec- 
tively, “is a mighty queer thing. All you know about it for certain is 
that it’s bound to change. And it’s finding out when it’s going to 
change that makes you. We’ve had a streak of bad luck since we left 
Poker Flat,—you come along, and slap you get into it, too. If you can 
hold your cards right along you're all right. For,’’ added the gambler, 
with cheerful irrelevance— 


“I’m proud to live in the service of the Lord, 
And I’m bound to die in His army.’” 


The third day came, and the sun, looking through the white-curtained 
valley, saw the outcasts divide their slowly decreasing store of provisions 
for the morning meal. It was one of the peculiarities of that mountain 
climate that its rays diffused a kindly warmth over the wintry landscape, 
as if in regretful commiseration of the past. But it revealed drift on 
drift of snow piled high around the hut,—a hopeless, uncharted, track- 
less sea of white lying below the rocky shores to which the castaways still 
clung. Through the marvelously clear air the smoke of the pastoral vil- 
lage of Poker Flat rose miles away. Mother Shipton saw it, and from 
a remote pinnacle of her rocky fastness hurled in that direction a final 
malediction. It was her last vituperative attempt, and perhaps for that 
reason was invested with a certain degree of sublimity. It did her good, 
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she privately informed the Duchess. “Just you go out there and cuss, 
and see.” She then set herself to the task of amusing “‘the child,” as she 
and the Duchess were pleased to call Piney. Piney was no chicken, 
but it was a soothing and original theory of the pair thus to account 
for the fact that she didn’t swear and wasn’t improper. 

When night crept up again through the gorges, the reedy notes of 
the accordion rose and fell in fitful spasms and long-drawn gasps by the 
flickering campfire. But music failed to fill entirely the aching void left 
by insufficient food, and a new diversion was proposed by Piney,—story- 
telling. Neither Mr. Oakhurst nor his female companions caring to 
relate their personal experiences, this plan would have failed too, but 
for the Innocent. Some months before he had chanced upon a stray 
copy of Mr. Pope’s ingenious translation of the Iliad. He now proposed 
to narrate the principal incidents of that poem—having thoroughly mas- 
tered the argument and fairly forgotten the words—in the current ver- 
nacular of Sandy Bar. And so for the rest of that night the Homeric 
demigods again walked the earth. Trojan bully and wily Greek wrestled 
in the winds, and the great pines in the cafion seemed to bow to the 
wrath of the son of Peleus. Mr. Oakhurst listened with quiet satisfac- 
tion. Most especially was he interested in the fate of “Ash-heels,” as 
the Innocent persisted in denominating the “swift-footed Achilles.” 

So, with small food and much of Homer and the accordion, a week 
passed over the heads of the outcasts. The sun again forsook them, and 
again from leaden skies the snowflakes were sifted over the land. Day 
by day closer around them drew the snowy circle, until at last they 
looked from their prison over drifted walls of dazzling white, that tow- 
ered twenty feet above their heads. It became more and more difficult 
to replenish their fires, even from the fallen trees beside them, now half 
hidden in the drifts. And yet no one complained. The lovers turned 
from the dreary prospect and looked into each other’s eyes, and were 
happy. Mr. Oakhurst settled himself coolly to the losing game before 
him. The Duchess, more cheerful than she had been, assumed the care 
of Piney. Only Mother Shipton—once the strongest of the party— 
seemed to sicken and fade. At midnight on the tenth day she called 
Oakhurst to her side. “I’m going,” she said, in a voice of querulous 
weakness, “but don’t say anything about it. Don’t waken the kids. 
Take the bundle from under my head, and open it.” Mr. Oakhurst did 
so. It contained Mother Shipton’s rations for the last week, untouched. 
“Give ’em to the child,” she said, pointing to the sleeping Piney. “You’ve 
starved yourself,” said the gambler. “That’s what they call it,” said 
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the woman querulously, as she lay down again, and, turning her face 
to the wall, passed quietly away. 

The accordion and the bones were put aside that day, and Homer 
was forgotten. When the body of Mother Shipton had been committed 
to the snow, Mr. Oakhurst took the Innocent aside, and showed him a 
pair of snowshoes, which he had fashioned from the old pack-saddle. 
“There’s one chance in a hundred to save her yet,” he said, pointing 
to Piney; “but it’s there,” he added, pointing toward Poker Flat. “If 
you can reach there in two days she’s safe.” “And you?” asked Tom 
Simson. “T’ll stay here,” was the curt reply. 

The lovers parted with a long embrace. “You are not going, too?” 
said the Duchess, as she saw Mr. Oakhurst apparently waiting to accom- 
pany him. “As far as the cafion,” he replied. He turned suddenly and 
kissed the Duchess, leaving her pallid face aflame, and her trembling 
limbs rigid with amazement. 

Night came, but not Mr. Oakhurst. It brought the storm again and 
the whirling snow. Then the Duchess, feeding the fire, found that some 
one had quietly piled beside the hut enough fuel to last a few days 
longer. The tears rose to her eyes, but she hid them from Piney. 

The women slept but little. In the morning, looking into each other’s 
faces, they read their fate. Neither spoke, but Piney, accepting the 
position of the stronger, drew near and placed her arm around the 
Duchess’s waist. They kept this attitude for the rest of the day. That 
night the storm reached its greatest fury, and, rending asunder the 
protecting vines, invaded the very hut. 

Toward morning they found themselves unable to feed the fire, 
which gradually died away. As the embers slowly blackened, the Duchess 
crept closer to Piney, and broke the silence of many hours: “Piney, can 
you pray?’ “No, dear,” said Piney simply. The Duchess, without k .ow- 
ing exactly why, felt relieved, and, putting her head upon Piney’s shoul- 
der, spoke no more. And so reclining, the younger and purer pillow- 
ing the head of her soiled sister upon her virgin breast, they fell asleep. 

The wind lulled as if it feared to waken them. Feathery drifts of 
snow, shaken from the long pine boughs, flew like white winged birds, 
and settled about them as they slept. The moon through the rifted 
clouds looked down upon what had been the camp. But all human 
stain, all trace of earthly travail, was hidden beneath the spotless mantle 
mercifully flung from above. 

They slept all that day and the next, nor did they waken when voices 
and footsteps broke the silence of the camp. And when pitying fingers 
brushed the snow from their wan faces, you could scarcely have told 
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from the equal peace that dwelt upon them which was she that had 
sinned. Even the law of Poker Flat recognized this, and turned away, 
leaving them still locked in each other’s arms. 

But at the head of the gulch, on one of the largest pine-trees, they 
found the deuce of clubs pinned to the bark with a bowie-knife. It 
bore the following, written in pencil in a firm hand :— 


t 


BENEATH THIS TREE 
LIES THE BODY 
OF 
JOHN OAKHURST, 

WHO STRUCK A STREAK OF BAD LUCK 
ON THE 23D OF NOVEMBER 1850, 
AND 
HANDED IN HIS CHECKS 
ON THE 7TH DECEMBER, 1850. 


And pulseless and cold, with a Derringer by his side and a bullet in his 
heart, though still calm as in life, beneath the snow lay he who was at 
once the strongest and yet the weakest of the outcasts of Poker Flat. 


Miggles 


WE were eight including the driver. We had not spoken during the 
passage of the last six miles, since the jolting of the heavy vehicle over 
the roughening road had spoiled the Judge’s last poetical quotation. 
The tall man beside the Judge was asleep, his arm passed through the 
swaying strap and his head resting upon it,—altogether a limp, helpless 
looking object, as if he had hanged himself and been cut down too late. 
The French lady on the back seat was asleep too, yet in a half-conscious 
propriety of attitude, shown even in the disposition of the handkerchief 
which she held to her forehead and which partially veiled her face. The 
lady from Virginia City, traveling with her husband, had long since 
lost all individuality in a wild confusion of ribbons, veils, furs, and 
shawls. There was no sound but the rattling of wheels and the dash 
of rain upon the roof. Suddenly the stage stopped and we became 
dimly aware of voices. The driver was evidently in the midst of an 
exciting colloquy with some one in the road,—a colloquy of which such 
fragments as “bridge gone,” “twenty feet of water,” “can’t pass,” 
were occasionally distinguishable above the storm. Then came a lull, 
and a mysterious voice from the road shouted the parting adjuration— 

“Try Miggles’s,” 
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We caught a glimpse of our leaders as the vehicle slowly turned, 
of a horseman vanishing through the rain, and we were evidently on 
our way to Miggles’s. 

Who and where was Miggles? The Judge, our authority, did not 
remember the name, and he knew the country thoroughly. The Washoe 
traveler thought Miggles must keep a hotel. We only knew that we 
were stopped by high water in front and rear, and that Miggles was 
our rock of refuge. A ten minutes’ splashing through a tangled by-road, 
scarcely wide enough for the stage, and we drew up before a barred 
and boarded gate in a wide stone wall or fence about eight feet high. 
Evidently Miggles’s, and evidently Miggles did not keep a hotel. 

The driver got down and tried the gate. It was securely locked. 

“Miggles! O Miggles!” 

No answer. 

“Migg-ells! You Miggles!’ continued the driver, with rising wrath. 

“Migglesy!” joined in the expressman persuasively. “O Miggy! 
Mig!” 

But no reply came from the apparently insensate Miggles. The Judge, 
who had finally got the window down, put his head out and propounded 
a series of questions, which if answered categorically would have un- 
doubtedly elucidated the whole mystery, but which the driver evaded by 
replying that “if we didn’t want to sit in the coach all night we had better 
rise up and sing out for Miggles.” 

So we rose up and called on Miggles in chorus, then separately. And 
when we had finished, a Hibernian fellow passenger from the roof called 
for “Maygells!’’ whereat we all laughed. While we were laughing the 
driver cried, “Shoo!” 

We listened. To our infinite amazement the chorus of “Miggles” 
was repeated from the other side of the wall, even to the final and sup- 
plemental “Maygells.” 

“Extraordinary echo!” said the Judge. 

“Extraordinary d—d skunk!” roared the driver contemptuously. 
“Come out of that, Miggles, and show yourself! Be a man, Miggles! 
Don’t hide in the dark; I wouldn’t if I were you, Miggles,” continued 
Yuba Bill, now dancing about in an excess of fury. 

“Miggles!” continued the voice, “O Miggles!” 

“My good man! Mr. Myghail!” said the Judge, softening the as- 
perities of the name as much as possible. ‘Consider the inhospitality 
of refusing shelter from the inclemency of the weather to helpless females. 
Really, my dear sir’—But a succession of “Miggles,”’ ending in a burst 
of laughter, drowned his voice. 
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Yuba Bill hesitated no longer. Taking a heavy stone from the road, 
he battered down the gate, and with the expressman entered the inclosure. 
We followed. Nobody was to be seen. In the gathering darkness all that 
we could distinguish was that we were in a garden—from the rose bushes 
that scattered over us a minute spray from their dripping leaves—and 
before a long, rambling wooden building. 

“Do you know this Miggles?” asked the Judge of Yuba Bill. 

“No, nor don’t want to,” said Bill shortly, who felt the Pioneer Stage 
Company insulted in his person by the contumacious Miggles. 

“But, my dear sir,” expostulated the Judge, as he thought of the 
barred gate. 

‘Tookee here,” said Yuba Bill, with fine irony, “hadn’t you better 
go back and sit in the coach till yer introduced? I’m going in,” and he 
pushed open the door of the building. 

A long room, lighted only by the embers of a fire that was dying on 
the large hearth at its farther extremity; the walls curiously papered, and 
the flickering firelight bringing out its grotesque pattern; somebody 
sitting in a large armchair by the fireplace. All this we saw as we 
crowded together into the room after the driver and expressman. 

“Hello! be you Miggles?” said Yuba Bill to the solitary occupant. 

The figure neither spoke nor stirred. Yuba Bill walked wrathfully 
toward it and turned the eye of his coach-lantern upon its face. It was 
a man’s face, prematurely old and wrinkled, with very large eyes, in 
which there was that expression of perfectly gratuitous solemnity which 
I had sometimes seen in an owl’s. The large eyes wandered from Bill’s 
face to the lantern, and finally fixed their gaze on that luminous object 
without further recognition. 

Bill restrained himself with an effort. 

“Miggles! be you deaf? You ain’t dumb anyhow, you know,” and 
Yuba Bill shook the insensate figure by the shoulder. 

To our great dismay, as Bill removed his hand, the venerable stranger 
apparently collapsed, sinking into half his size and an undistinguishable 
heap of clothing. 

“Well, dern my skin,” said Bill, looking appealingly at us, and hope- 
lessly retiring from the contest. 

The Judge now stepped forward, and we lifted the mysterious in- 
vertebrate back into his original position. Bill was dismissed with the 
lantern to reconnoitre outside, for it was evident that, from the helpless- 
ness of this solitary man, there must be attendants near at hand, and we 
all drew around the fire. The Judge, who had regained his authority, 
and had never lost his conversational amiability,—standing before us 
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with his back to the hearth,—charged us, as an imaginary jury, as 
follows :— 

“It is evident that either our distinguished friend here has reached 
that condition described by Shakespeare as ‘the sere and yellow leaf,’ or 
has suffered some premature abatement of his mental and physical facul- 
ties. Whether he is really the Miggles’”— 

Here he was interrupted by “Miggles! O Miggles! Migglesy! 
Mig!” and, in fact, the whole chorus of Miggles in very much the same 
key as it had once before been delivered unto us. 

We gazed at each other for a moment in some alarm. The Judge, 
in particular, vacated his position quickly, as the voice seemed to come 
directly over his shoulder. The cause, however, was soon discovered 
in a large magpie who was perched upon a shelf over the fireplace, and 
who immediately relapsed into a sepulchral silence, which contrasted 
singularly with his previously volubility. It was, undoubtedly, his voice 
which we had heard in the road, and our friend in the chair was not 
responsible for the discourtesy. Yuba Bill, who reéntered the room after 
an unsuccessful search, was loth to accept the explanation, and still eyed 
the helpless sitter with suspicion. He had found a shed in which he had 
put up his horses, but he came back dripping and skeptical. “Thar ain’t 
nobody but him within ten mile of the shanty, and that ar d—d old 
skeesicks knows it.” 

But the faith of the majority proved to be securely based. Bill had 
scarcely ceased growling before we heard a quick step upon the porch, 
the trailing of a wet skirt, the door was flung open, and with a flash 
of white teeth, a sparkle of dark eyes, and an utter absence of ceremony 
or diffidence, a young woman entered, shut the door, and, panting, leaned 
back against it. 

“Oh, if you please, I’m Miggles!” 

And this was Miggles! this bright-eyed, full-throated young woman, 
whose wet gown of coarse blue stuff could not hide the beauty of the 
feminine curves to which it clung; from the chestnut crown of whose 
head, topped by a man’s oil-skin sou’wester, to the little feet and ankles, 
hidden somewhere in the recesses of her boy’s brogans, all was grace,— 
this was Miggles, laughing at us, too, in the most airy, frank, off-hand 
manner imaginable. 

“You see, boys,” said she, quite out of breath, and holding one little 
hand against her side, quite unheeding the speechless discomfiture of our 
party or the complete demoralization of Yuba Bill, whose features had 
relaxed into an expression of gratuitous and imbecile cheerfulness,—“you 
see, boys, I was mor’n two miles away when you passed down the road. 
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I thought you might pull up here, and so I ran the whole way, knowing 
nobody was home but Jim,—and—and—I’m out of breath—and—that 
lets me out.” And here Miggles caught her dripping oil-skin hat from 
her head, with a mischievous swirl that scattered a shower of raindrops 
over us; attempted to put back her hair; dropped two hairpins in the at- 
tempt; laughed, and sat down beside Yuba Bill, with her hands crossed 
lightly on her lap. 

The Judge recovered himself first and essayed an extravagant 
compliment. 

“T’ll trouble you for that ha’rpin,” said Miggles gravely. Half a 
dozen hands were eagerly stretched forward; the missing hairpin was 
restored to its fair owner; and Miggles, crossing the room, looked keenly 
in the face of the invalid. The solemn eyes looked back at hers with an 
expression we had never seen before. Life and intelligence seemed to 
struggle back into the rugged face. Miggles laughed again,—it was a 
singularly eloquent laugh —and turned her black eyes and white teeth 
once more towards us. 

“This afflicted person is’—hesitated the Judge, 

“Jim!” said Miggles. 

“Nour father: 

“No 2 

“Brother ?” 

ENot”? 

“Husband ?” 

Miggles darted a quick, half-defiant glance at the two lady passengers, 
who I had noticed did not participate in the general masculine admiration 
of Miggles, and said gravely, ‘No; it’s Jim!” 

There was an awkward pause. The lady passengers moved closer to 
each other; the Washoe husband looked abstractedly at the fire, and the 
tall man apparently turned his eyes inward for self-support at this 
emergency. But Miggles’s laugh, which was very infectious, broke the 
silence. 

“Come,” she said briskly, “you must be hungry. Who'll bear a hand 
to help me get tea?” 

She had no lack of volunteers. In a few moments Yuba Bill was 
engaged like Caliban in bearing logs for this Miranda; the expressman 
was grinding coffee on the veranda; to myself the arduous duty of slicing 
bacon was assigned; and the Judge lent each man his good-humored and 
voluble counsel. And when Miggles, assisted by the Judge and our 
Hibernian “deck-passenger,” set the table with all the available crockery, 
we had become quite joyous, in spite of the rain that beat against the 
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windows, the wind that whirled down the chimney, the two ladies who 
whispered together in the corner, or the magpie, who uttered a satirical 
and croaking commentary on their conversation from his perch above. 
In the now bright, blazing fire we could see that the walls were papered 
with illustrated journals, arranged with feminine taste and discrimina- 
tion. The furniture was extemporized and adapted from candle-boxes 
and packing-cases, and covered with gay calico or the skin of some animal. 
The armchair of the helpless Jim was an ingenious variation of a flour- 
barrel. There was neatness, and even a taste for the picturesque, to be 
seen in the few details of the long, low room. 

The meal was a culinary success. But more, it was a social triumph, 
—chiefly, I think, owing to the rare tact of Miggles in guiding the con- 
versation, asking all the questions herself, yet bearing throughout a 
frankness that rejected the idea of any concealment on her own part, 
so that we talked of ourselves, of our prospects, of the journey, of the 
weather, of each other,—of everything but our host and hostess. It 
must be confessed that Miggles’s conversation was never elegant, rarely 
grammatical, and that at times she employed expletives the use of which 
had generally been yielded to our sex. But they were delivered with such 
a lighting up of teeth and eyes, and were usually followed by a laugh— 
a laugh peculiar to Miggles—so frank and honest that it seemed to clear 
the moral atmosphere. 

Once during the meal we heard a noise like the rubbing of a heavy 
body against the outer walls of the house. This was shortly followed 
by a scratching and sniffling at the door. ‘“That’s Joaquin,” said Miggles, 
in reply to our questioning glances; “would you like to see him?” Be- 
fore we could answer she had opened the door, and disclosed a half-grown 
grizzly, who instantly raised himself on his haunches, with his fore paws 
hanging down in the popular attitude of mendicancy, and looked ad- 
miringly at Miggles, with a very singular resemblance in his manner to 
Yuba Bill. ‘“That’s my watch-dog,” said Miggles, in explanation. “Oh, 
he don’t bite,’ she added, as the two lady passengers fluttered into a 
corner. “Does he, old Toppy?” (the latter remark being addressed 
directly to the sagacious Joaquin). “I tell you what, boys,” continued 
Miggles, after she had fed and closed the door on Ursa Minor, “you 
were in big luck that Joaquin wasn’t hanging round when you dropped in 
to-night.” 

“Where was he?” asked the Judge. 

“With me,” said Miggles. “Lord love you! he trots round with me 
nights like as if he was a man.” 

We were silent for a few moments, and listened to the wind. Perhaps 
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we all had the same picture before us,—of Miggles walking through 
the rainy woods with her savage guardian at her side. The Judge, | 
remember, said something about Una and her lion; but Miggles received 
it, as she did other compliments, with quiet gravity. Whether she was 
altogether unconscious of the admiration she excited,—she could hardly 
have been oblivious of Yuba Bill’s adoration,—I know not; but her very 
frankness suggested a perfect sexual equality that was cruelly humiliating 
to the younger members of our party. 

The incident of the bear did not add anything in Miggles’s favor to 
the opinions of those of her own sex who were present. In fact, the 
repast over, a chillness radiated from the two lady passengers that no 
pine boughs brought in by Yuba Bill and cast as a sacrifice upon the hearth 
could wholly overcome. Miggles felt it; and suddenly declaring that it 
was time to “turn in,” offered to show the ladies to their bed in an ad- 
joining room. “You, boys, will have to camp out here by the fire as well 
as you can,” she added, “for thar ain’t but the one room.” 

Our sex—by which, my dear sir, I allude of course to the stronger 
portion of humanity—has been generally relieved from the imputation 
of curiosity or a fondness for gossip. Yet I am constrained to say, that 
hardly had the door closed on Miggles than we crowded together, whis- 
pering, snickering, smiling, and exchanging suspicions, surmises, and a 
thousand speculations in regard to our pretty hostess and her singular 
companion. I fear that we even hustled that imbecile paralytic, who sat 
like a voiceless Memnon in our midst, gazing with the serene indifference 
of the Past in his passionless eyes upon our wordy counsels. In the midst 
of an exciting discussion the door opened again and Miggles reéntered. 

But not, apparently, the same Miggles who a few hours before had 
flashed upon us. Her eyes were downcast, and as she hesitated for a 
moment on the threshold, with a blanket on her arm, she seemed to have 
left behind her the frank fearlessness which had charmed us a moment 
before. Coming into the room, she drew a low stool beside the paralytic’s 
chair, sat down, drew the blanket over her shoulders, and saying, “If it’s 
all the same to you, boys, as we’re rather crowded, I'll stop here to-night,” 
took the invalid’s withered hand in her own, and turned her eyes upon 
the dying fire. An instinctive feeling that this was only premonitory to 
more confidential relations, and perhaps some shame at our previous 
curiosity, kept us silent. The rain still beat upon the roof, wandering 
gusts of wind stirred the embers into momentary brightness, until, in a 
lull of the elements, Miggles suddenly lifted up her head, and, throwing 
her hair over her shoulder, turned her face upon the group and asked,— 

“Is there any of you that knows me?” 
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There was no reply. 

“Think again! I lived at Marysville in ’53. Everybody knew me 
there, and everybody had the right to know me. I kept the Polka Saloon 
until I came to live with Jim. That’s six years ago, Perhaps I’ve changed 
some.” 

The absence of recognition may have disconcerted her. She turned 
her head to the fire again, and it was some seconds before she again spoke, 
and then more rapidly— 

“Well, you see I thought some of you must have known me. There’s 
no great harm done anyway. What I was going to say was this: Jim 
here’—she took his hand in both of hers as she spoke—“used to know 
me, if you didn’t, and spent a heap of money upon me. I reckon he spent 
all he had. And one day—it’s six years ago this winter—Jim came into 
my back room, sat down on my sofy, like as you see him in that chair, and 
never moved again without help. He was struck all of a heap, and never 
seemed to know what ailed him. The doctors came and said as how it 
was caused all along of his way of life,—for Jim was mighty free and 
wild-like——and that he would never get better, and couldn’t last long 
anyway. ‘They advised me to send him to Frisco to the hospital, for he 
was no good to any one and would be a baby all his life. Perhaps it was 
something in Jim’s eye, perhaps it was that I never had a baby, but I 
said ‘No.’ I was rich then, for I was popular with everybody,—gentle- 
men like yourself, sir, came to see me,—and I sold out my business and 
bought this yer place, because it was sort of out of the way of travel, 
you see, and I brought my baby here.”’ 

With a woman’s intuitive tact and poetry, she had, as she spoke, 
slowly shifted her position so as to bring the mute figure of the ruined 
man between her and her audience, hiding in the shadow behind it, as 
if she offered it as a tacit apology for her actions. Silent and expression- 
less, it yet spoke for her; helpless, crushed, and smitten with the Divine 
thunderbolt, it still stretched an invisible arm around her. 

Hidden in the darkness, but still holding his hand, she went on :— 

“Tt was a long time before I could get the hang of things about yer, 
for I was used to company and excitement. I couldn’t get any woman to 
help me, and a man I dursn’t trust; but what with the Indians hereabout, 
who’d do odd jobs for me, and having everything sent from the North 
Fork, Jim and I managed to worry through. The Doctor would run 
up from Sacramento once in a while. He’d ask to see “Miggles’s baby,’ as 
he called Jim, and when he’d go away, he’d say, ‘Miggles, you're a trump, 
—God bless you,’ and it didn’t seem so lonely after that. But the last 
time he was here he said, as he opened the door to go, ‘Do you know, 
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Miggles, your baby will grow up to be a man yet and an honor to his 
mother; but not here, Miggles, not here!’ And I thought he went away 
sad,—and—and”—and here Miggles’s voice and head were somehow both 
lost completely in the shadow. 

“The folks about here are very kind,” said Miggles, after a pause, 
coming a little into the light again. “The men from the Fork used to 
hang around here, until they found they wasn’t wanted, and the women 
are kind, and don’t call. I was pretty lonely until I picked up Joaquin 
in the woods yonder one day, when he wasn’t so high, and taught him to 
beg for his dinner—and then thar’s Polly—that’s the magpie—she knows 
no end of tricks, and makes it quite sociable of evenings with her talk, 
and so I don’t feel like as I was the only living being about the ranch. 
And Jim here,” said Miggles, with her old laugh again, and coming out 
quite into the firelight,—‘‘Jim—Why, boys, you would admire to see how 
much he knows for a man like him. Sometimes I bring him flowers, and 
he looks at ’em just as natural as if he knew ’em; and times, when we’re 
sitting alone, I read him those things on the wall. Why, Lord!’ said 
Miggles, with her frank laugh, “I’ve read him that whole side of the 
house this winter. There never was such a man for reading as Jim.” 

“Why,” asked the Judge, “do you not marry this man to whom you 
have devoted your youthful life?” 

“Well, you see,” said Miggles, “it would be playing it rather low down 
on Jim to take advantage of his being so helpless. And then, too, if we 
were man and wife, now, we’d both know that I was bound to do what 
I do now of my own accord.” 

“But you are young yet and attractive’— 

“It’s getting late,” said Miggles gravely, “and you’d better all turn in. 
Good-night, boys ;” and throwing the blanket over her head, Miggles laid 
herself down beside Jim’s chair, her head pillowed on the low stool that 
held his feet, and spoke no more. The fire slowly faded from the hearth; 
we each sought our blankets in silence; and presently there was no sound 
in the long room but the pattering of the rain upon the roof and the heavy 
breathing of the sleepers. 

It was nearly morning when I awoke from a troubled dream. The 
storm had passed, the stars were shining, and through the shutterless 
window the full moon, lifting itself over the solemn pines without, looked 
into the room. It touched the lonely figure in the chair with an infinite 
compassion, and seemed to baptize with a shining flood the lowly head of 
the woman whose hair, as in the sweet old story, bathed the feet of him 
she loved. It even lent a kindly poetry to the rugged outline of Yuba 
Bill, half reclining on his elbow between them and his passengers, with 
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savagely patient eyes keeping watch and ward. And then I fell asleep 
and only woke at broad day, with Yuba Bill standing over me, and “All 
aboard” ringing in my ears. 

Coffee was waiting for us on the table, but Miggles was gone. We 
wandered about the house and lingered long after the horses were har- 
nessed, but she did not return. It was evident that she wished to avoid 
a formal leave-taking, and had so left us to depart as we had come. After 
we had helped the ladies into the coach, we returned to the house and 
solemnly shook hands with the paralytic Jim, as solemnly setting him back 
into position after each handshake. Then we looked for the last time 
around the long low room, at the stool where Miggles had sat, and slowly 
took our seats in the waiting coach. The whip cracked, and we were off! 

But as we reached the highroad, Bill’s dexterous hand laid the six 
horses back on their haunches, and the stage stopped with a jerk. For 
there, on a little eminence beside the road, stood Miggles, her hair flying, 
her eyes sparkling, her white handkerchief waving, and her white teeth 
flashing a last “good-by.”” We waved our hats in return. And then 
Yuba Bill, as if fearful of further fascination, madly lashed his horses 
forward, and we sank back in our seats. 

We exchanged not a word until we reached the North Fork and the 
stage drew up at the Independence House. Then, the Judge leading, we 
walked into the bar-room and took our places gravely at the bar. 

“Are your glasses charged, gentlemen?” said the Judge, solemnly 
taking off his white hat, 

They were. 

“Well, then, here’s to Miggles—Gop BLEsS HER!” 

Perhaps He had. Who knows? 


Tennessee’s Partner 


I po not think that we ever knew his real name. Our ignorance of it 
certainly never gave us any social inconvenience, for at Sandy Bar in 
1854 most men were christened anew. Sometimes these appellatives were 
derived from some distinctiveness of dress, as in the case of “‘Dungaree 
Jack;” or from some peculiarity of habit, as shown in “Saleratus Bill,” 
so called from an undue proportion of that chemical in his daily bread; 
or from some unlucky slip, as exhibited in “The Iron Pirate,” a mild, 
inoffensive man, who earned that baleful title by his unfortunate mis- 
pronunciation of the term “iron pyrites.’”’ Perhaps this may have been 
the beginning of a rude heraldry; but I am constrained to think that it 
was because a man’s real name in that day rested solely upon his own 
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unsupported statement. ‘Call yourself Clifford, do you?” said Boston, 
addressing a timid newcomer with infinite scorn; “hell is full of such 
Cliffords!” He then introduced the unfortunate man, whose name hap- 
pened to be really Clifford, as “Jaybird Charley,”—an unhallowed in- 
spiration of the moment that clung to him ever after. 

But to return to Tennessee’s Partner, whom we never knew by any 
other than this relative title. That he had ever existed as a separate and 
distinct individuality we only learned later. It seems that in 1853 he left 
Poker Flat to go to San Francisco, ostensibly to procure a wife. He 
never got any farther than Stockton. At that place he was attracted by 
a young person who waited upon the table at the hotel where he took his 
meals. One morning he said something to her which caused her to smile 
not unkindly, to somewhat coquettishly break a plate of toast over his 
upturned, serious, simple face, and to retreat to the kitchen. He followed 
her, and emerged a few moments later, covered with more toast and 
victory. That day week they were married by a justice of the peace, and 
returned to Poker Flat. I am aware that something more might be made 
of this episode, but I prefer to tell it as it was current at Sandy Bar,— 
in the gulches and bar-rooms,—where all sentiment was modified by a 
strong sense of humor. 

Of their married felicity but little is known, perhaps for the reason 
that Tennessee, then living with his partner, one day took occasion to say 
something to the bride on his own account, at which, it is said, she smiled 
not unkindly and chastely retreated—this time as far as Marysville, 
where Tennessee followed her, and where they went to housekeeping 
without the aid of a justice of the peace. Tennessee’s Partner took the 
loss of his wife simply and seriously, as was his fashion. But to every- 
body’s surprise, when Tennessee one day returned from Marysville, with- 
out his partner’s wife,—she having smiled and retreated with somebody 
else,—Tennessee’s Partner was the first man to shake his hand and greet 
him with affection. The boys who had gathered in the cafion to see the 
shooting were naturally indignant. Their indignation might have found 
vent in sarcasm but for a certain look in Tennessee’s Partner’s eye that 
indicated a lack of humorous appreciation. In fact, he was a grave man, 
with a steady application to practical detail which was unpleasant in a 
difficulty. 

Meanwhile a popular feeling against Tennessee had grown up on the 
Bar. He was known to be a gambler; he was suspected to be a thief. 
In these suspicions Tennessee’s Partner was equally compromised ; his 
continued intimacy with Tennessee after the affair above quoted could 
only be accounted for on the hypothesis of a co-partnership of crime. At 
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last Tennessee’s guilt became flagrant. One day he overtook a stranger 
on his way to Red Dog. The stranger afterward related that Tennessee 
beguiled the time with interesting anecdote and reminiscence, but illogi- 
cally concluded the interview in the following words: “And now, young 
man, I’ll trouble you for your knife, your pistols, and your money. You 
see your weppings might get you into trouble at Red Dog, and your 
money’s a temptation to the evilly disposed. I think you said your ad- 
dress was San Francisco. I shall endeavor to call.” It may be stated 
here that Tennessee had a fine flow of humor, which no business pre- 
occupation could wholly subdue. 

This exploit was his last. Red Dog and Sandy Bar made common 
cause against the highwayman. Tennessee was hunted in very much 
the same fashion as his prototype, the grizzly. As the toils closed around 
him, he made a desperate dash through the Bar, emptying his revolver 
at the crowd before the Arcade Saloon, and so on up Grizzly Cafion; but 
at its farther extremity he was stopped by a small man on a gray horse. 
The men looked at each other a moment in silence. Both were fearless, 
both self-possessed and independent, and both types of a civilization 
that in the seventeenth century would have been called heroic, but in 
the nineteenth simply “reckless.” 

“What have you got there ?—TI call,” said Tennessee quietly. 

“Two bowers and an ace,” said the stranger as quietly, showing two 
revolvers and a bowie-knife. 

“That takes me,’ returned Tennessee; and, with this gambler’s 
epigram, he threw away his useless pistol and rode back with his captor. 

It was a warm night. The cool breeze which usually sprang up with ~ 
the going down of the sun behind the chaparral-crested mountain was 
that evening withheld from Sandy Bar. The little cafion was stifling with 
heated resinous odors, and the decaying driftwood on the Bar sent forth 
faint sickening exhalations. The feverishness of day and its fierce 
passions still filled the camp. Lights moved restlessly along the bank of 
the river, striking no answering reflection from its tawny current. 
Against the blackness of the pines the windows of the old loft above the 
express-office stood out staringly bright; and through their curtainless 
panes the loungers below could see the forms of those who were even 
then deciding the fate of Tennessee. And above all this, etched on the 
dark firmament, rose the Sierra, remote and passionless, crowned with 
remoter passionless stars. 

The trial of Tennessee was conducted as fairly as was consistent with 
a judge and jury who felt themselves to some extent obliged to justify, 
in their verdict, the previous irregularities of arrest and indictment. 
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The law of Sandy Bar was implacable, but not vengeful. The excitement 
and personal feeling of the chase were over ; with Tennessee safe in their 
hands, they were ready to listen patiently to any defense, which they were 
already satisfied was insufficient. There being no doubt in their own 
minds, they were willing to give the prisoner the benefit of any that might 
exist. Secure in the hypothesis that he ought to be hanged on general 
principles, they indulged him with more latitude of defense than his reck- 
less hardihood seemed to ask. The Judge appeared to be more anxious 
than the prisoner, who, otherwise unconcerned, evidently took a grim 
pleasure in the responsibility he had created. “I don’t take any hand in 
this yer game,” had been his invariable but good-humored reply to all 
questions. The Judge—who was also his captor—for a moment vaguely 
regretted that he had not shot him “on sight” that morning, but presently 
dismissed this human weakness as unworthy of the judicial mind. Never- 
theless, when there was a tap at the door, and it was said that Tennessee’s 
Partner was there on behalf of the prisoner, he was admitted at once 
without question. Perhaps the younger members of the jury, to whom 
the proceedings were becoming irksomely thoughtful, hailed him as a 
relief, 

For he was not, certainly, an imposing figure. Short and stout, with 
a square face, sunburned into a preternatural redness, clad in a loose duck 
“jumper” and trousers streaked and splashed with red soil, his aspect 
under any circumstances would have been quaint, and was now even 
ridiculous. As he stooped to deposit at his feet a heavy carpetbag he 
was carrying, it became obvious, from partially developed legends and 
inscriptions, that the material with which his trousers had been patched 
had been originally intended for a less ambitious covering. Yet he 
advanced with great gravity, and after shaking the hand of each person 
in the room with labored cordiality, he wiped his serious perplexed face 
on a red bandana handkerchief, a shade lighter than his complexion, laid 
his powerful hand upon the table to steady himself, and thus addressed 
the Judge :-— 

“I was passin’ by,” he began, by way of apology, “and I thought I’d 
just step in and see how things was gettin’ on with Tennessee thar,— 
my pardner. It’sa hot night. I disremember any sich weather before on 
The: pars 

He paused a moment, but nobody volunteering any other meteorologi- 
cal recollection, he again had recourse to his pocket-handkerchief, and 
for some moments mopped his face diligently. 

: ane you anything to say on behalf of the prisoner?” said the Judge 
inally, 
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“Thet’s it,” said Tennessee’s Partner, in a tone of relief. “I come 
yar as Tennessee’s pardner,—knowing him nigh on four year, off and 
on, wet and dry, in luck and out o’ luck. His ways ain’t aller my ways, 
but thar ain’t any p’ints in that young man, thar ain’t any liveliness as 
he’s been up to, as I don’t know. And you sez to me, sez you,—con- 
fidential-like, and between man and man,—sez you, ‘Do you know any- 
thing in his behalf?’ and I sez to you, sez I,—confidential-like, as between 
man and man,—‘What should a man know of his pardner ?’ ” 

“Is this all you have to say?” asked the Judge impatiently, feeling, 
perhaps, that a dangerous sympathy of humor was beginning to humanize 
the court. 

“Thet’s so,” continued Tennessee’s Partner. “It ain’t for me to say 
anything agin’ him. And now, what’s the case? Here’s Tennessee wants 
money, wants it bad, and doesn’t like to ask it of his old pardner. Well, 
what does Tennessee do? He lays for a stranger, and he fetches that 
stranger; and you lays for him, and you fetches him; and the honors is 
easy. And I put it to you, bein’ a fa’r-minded man, and to you, gentle- 
men all, as fa’r-minded men, ef this isn’t so.” 

“Prisoner,” said the Judge, interrupting, “have you any questions 
to ask this man?” 

“No! no!” continued Tennessee’s Partner hastily. “I play this yer 
hand alone. To come down to the bed-rock, it’s just this: Tennessee, 
thar, has played it pretty rough and expensive-like on a stranger, and on 
this yer camp. And now, what’s the fair thing? Some would say more, 
some would say less. Here’s seventeen hundred dollars in coarse gold 
and a watch,—it’s about ali my pile,—and call it square!” And before 
a hand could be raised to prevent him, he had emptied the contents of the 
carpetbag upon the table. 

For a moment his life was in jeopardy. One or two men sprang to 
their feet, several hands groped for hidden weapons, and a suggestion 
to “throw him from the window” was only overridden by a gesture from 
the Judge. Tennessee laughed. And apparently oblivious of the excite- 
ment, Tennessee’s Partner improved the opportunity to mop his face 
again with his handkerchief. 

When order was restored, and the man was made to understand, by 
the use of forcible figures and rhetoric, that Tennessee’s offence could not 
be condoned by money, his face took a more serious and sanguinary hue, 
and those who were nearest to him noticed that his rough hand trembled 
slightly on the table. He hesitated a moment as he slowly returned the 
gold to the carpetbag, as if he had not yet entirely caught the elevated 
sense of justice which swayed the tribunal, and was perplexed with the 
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belief that he had not offered enough. Then he turned to the Judge, and 
saying, “This yer is a lone hand, played alone, and without my pardner,” 
he bowed to the jury and was about to withdraw, when the Judge called 
him back :— 

“If you have anything to say to Tennessee, you had better say it 
now.” 

For the first time that evening the eyes of the prisoner and his strange 
advocate met. Tennessee smiled, showed his white teeth, and saying, 
“Euchred, old man!” held out his hand. Tennessee’s Partner took it in 
his own, and saying, “I just dropped in as I was passin’ to see how 
things was gettin’ on,” let the hand passively fall, and adding that “it 
was a warm night,” again mopped his face with his handkerchief, and 
without another word withdrew. 

The two men never again met each other alive. For the unparalleled 
insult of a bribe offered to Judge Lynch—who, whether bigoted, weak, 
or narrow, was at least incorruptible—firmly fixed in the mind of that 
mythical personage any wavering determination of Tennessee’s fate; and 
at the break of day he was marched, closely guarded, to meet it at the 
top of Marley’s Hill. 

How he met it, how cool he was, how he refused to say anything, 
how perfect were the arrangements of the committee, were all duly 
reported, with the addition of a warning moral and example to all future 
evil-doers, in the ‘““Red Dog Clarion,” by its editor, who was present, 
and to whose vigorous English I cheerfully refer the reader. But the 
beauty of that midsummer morning, the blessed amity of earth and air 
and sky, the awakened life of the free woods and hills, the joyous re- 
newal and promise of Nature, and above all, the infinite serenity that 
thrilled through each, was not reported, as not being a part of the social 
lesson. And yet, when the weak and foolish deed was done, and a life, 
with its possibilities and responsibilities, had passed out of the misshapen 
thing that dangled between earth and sky, the birds sang, the flowers 
bloomed, the sun shone, as cheerily as before; and possibly the “Red 
Dog Clarion” was right. 

Tennessee’s Partner was not in the group that surrounded the ominous 
tree. But as they turned to disperse, attention was drawn to the singular 
appearance of a motionless donkey-cart halted at the side of the road. 
As they approached, they at once recognized the venerable “jenny” and 
the two-wheeled cart as the property of Tennessee’s Partner, used by 
him in carrying dirt from his claim; and a few paces distant the owner 
of the equipage himself, sitting under a buckeye-tree, wiping the perspira- 
tion from his glowing face. In answer to an inquiry, he said he had 
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come for the body of the “diseased,” “if it was all the same to the com- 
mittee.” He didn’t wish to “hurry anything;” he could “wait.” He 
was not working that day; and when the gentlemen were done with the 
“diseased,” he would take him. “Ef thar is any present,” he added, in 
his simple, serious way, “as would care to jine in the fun’l, they kin 
come.” Perhaps it was from a sense of humor, which I have already 
intimated was a feature of Sandy Bar,—perhaps it was from something 
even better than that, but two thirds of the loungers accepted the invitation 
at once. 

It was noon when the body of Tennessee was delivered into the hands 
of his partner. As the cart drew up to the fatal tree, we noticed that it 
contained a rough oblong box,—apparently made from a section of sluic- 
ing,—and half filled with bark and the tassels of pine. The cart was 
further decorated with slips of willow and made fragrant with buckeye- 
blossoms. When the body was deposited in the box, Tennessee’s Partner 
drew over it a piece of tarred canvas, and gravely mounting the narrow 
seat in front, with his feet upon the shafts, urged the little donkey for- 
ward. The equipage moved slowly on, at that decorous pace which was 
habitual with Jenny even under less solemn circumstances. The men— 
half curiously, half jestingly, but all good-humoredly—strolled along 
beside the cart, some in advance, some a little in the rear of the homely 
catafalque. But whether from the uarrowing of the road or some present 
sense of decorum, as the cart passed on, the company fell to the rear 
in couples, keeping step, and otherwise assuming the external show of 
a formal procession. Jack Folinsbee, who had at the outset played a 
funeral march in dumb show upon an imaginary trombone, desisted from 
a lack of sympathy and appreciation,—not having, perhaps, your true 
humorist’s capacity to be content with the enjoyment of his own fun. 

The way led through Grizzly Caiion, by this time clothed in funereal 
drapery and shadows. The redwoods, burying their moccasined feet in 
the red soil, stood in Indian file along the track, trailing an uncouth 
benediction from their bending boughs upon the passing bier. A hare, 
surprised into helpless inactivity, sat upright and pulsating in the ferns by 
the roadside as the cortége went by. Squirrels hastened to gain a secure 
outlook from higher boughs; and the blue-jays, spreading their wings, 
fluttered before them like outriders, until the outskirts of Sandy Bar 
were reached, and the solitary cabin of Tennessee’s Partner. 

Viewed under more favorable circumstances, it would not have been 
a cheerful place. The unpicturesque site, the rude and unlovely outlines, 
the unsavory details, which distinguish the nest-building of the California 
miner, were all here with the dreariness of decay superadded. A few 
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paces from the cabin there was a rough inclosure, which, in the brief 
days of Tennessee’s Partner’s matrimonial felicity, had been used as a 
garden, but was now overgrown with fern. As we approached it, we 
were surprised to find that what we had taken for a recent attempt at 
cultivation was the broken soil about an open grave, 

The cart was halted before the inclosure, and rejecting the offers of 
assistance with the same air of simple self-reliance he had displayed 
throughout, Tennessee’s Partner lifted the rough coffin on his back, and 
deposited it unaided within the shallow grave. He then nailed down the 
board which served as a lid, and mounting the little mound of earth 
beside it, took off his hat and slowly mopped his face with his handker- 
chief. This the crowd felt was a preliminary to speech, and they disposed 
themselves variously on stumps and boulders, and sat expectant. 

“When a man,” began Tennessee’s Partner slowly, “has been running 
free all day, what’s the natural thing for him to do? Why, to come home. 
And if he ain’t in a condition to go home, what can his best friend do? 
Why, bring him home. And here’s Tennessee has been running free, and 
we brings him home from his wandering.” He paused and picked up a 
fragment of quartz, rubhed it thoughtfully on his sleeve, and went on: 
“Tt ain’t the first time that I’ve packed him on my back, as you see’d me 
now. It ain’t the first time that I brought him to this yer cabin when 
he couldn’t help himself; it ain’t the first time that I and Jenny have 
waited for him on yon hill, and picked him up and so fetched him home, 
when he couldn’t speak and didn’t know me. And now that it’s the last 
time, why’”—he paused and rubbed the quartz gently on his sleeve—‘‘you 
see it’s sort.of rough on his pardner. And now, gentlemen,” he added 
abruptly, picking up his long-handled shovel, “the fun’l’s over; and my 
thanks, and Tennessee’s thanks, to you for your trouble.” 

Resisting any proffers of assistance, he began to fill in the grave, 
turning his back upon the crowd, that after a few moments’ hesitation 
gradually withdrew. As they crossed the little ridge that hid Sandy Bar 
from view, some, looking back, thought they could see Tennessee’s 
Partner, his work done, sitting upon the grave, his shovel between his 
knees, and his face buried in his red bandana handkerchief. But it was 
argued by others that you couldn’t tell his face from his handkerchief 
at that distance, and this point remained undecided. 

In the reaction that followed the feverish excitement of that day, 
Tennessee’s Partner was not forgotten. A secret investigation had 
cleared him of any complicity in Tennessee’s guilt, and left only a sus- 
picion of his general sanity. Sandy Bar made a point of calling on him, 
and proffering various uncouth but well-meant kindnesses. But from 
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that day his rude health and great strength seemed visibly to decline; 
and when the rainy season fairly set in, and the tiny grass-blades were 
beginning to peep from the rocky mound above Tennessee’s grave, he 
took to his bed. 

One night, when the pines beside the cabin were swaying in the 
storm and trailing their slender fingers over the roof, and the roar and 
tush of the swollen river were heard below, Tennessee’s Partner lifted 
his head from the pillow, saying, “It is time to go for Tennessee; I must 
put Jinny in the cart;” and would have risen frim his bed but for the 
restraint of his attendant. Struggling, he still pursued his singular fancy: 
“There, now, steady, Jinny,—steady, old girl. How dark it is! Look 
out for the ruts,—and look out for him, too, old gal. Sometimes, you 
know, when he’s blind drunk, he drops down right in the trail. Keep on 
straight up to the pine on the top of the hill) Thar! I told you so!— 
thar he is,—coming this way, too,—all by himself, sober, and his face 
a-shining. Tennessee! Pardner!”’ 

And so they met. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, JR. 
Harvard College in the War 


(Answer to a Toast at Harvard University Commencement, June 25, 1884.) 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN OF THE ALUMNI :— 

Another day than this has been consecrated to the memories of the 
war. On that day we think not of the children of the University or the 
city, hardly even of the children whom the State has lost, but of a mighty 
brotherhood whose parent was our common country. To-day the College 
is the centre of all our feeling, and if we refer to the war it is in connec- 
tion with the College, and not for its own sake, that we do so. What, 
then, did the College do to justify our speaking of the war now? She 
sent a few gentlemen into the field, who died there becomingly. I know 
of nothing more. The great forces which insured the North success 
would have been at work even if those men had been absent. Our 
means of raising money and troops would not have been less, I dare say. 
The great qualities of the race, too, would still have been there. The 
greatest qualities, after all, are those of a man, not those of a gentleman, 
and neither North nor South needed colleges to learn them. And yet— 
and yet I think we all feel that to us at least the war would seem less 
beautiful and inspiring if those few gentlemen had not died as they did. 
Look at yonder portrait and yonder bust, and tell me if stories such as 
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they commemorate do not add a glory to the bare fact that the strongest 
legions prevailed. So it has been since wars began. After history has 
done its best to fix men’s thoughts upon strategy and finance, their eyes 
have turned and rested on some single romantic figure,—some Sidney, 
some Falkland, some Wolfe, some Montcalm, some Shaw. This is that 
little touch of the superfluous which is necessary. Necessary as art is 
necessary, and knowledge which serves no mechanical end. Superfluous 
only as glory is superfluous, or a bit of red ribbon that a man would 
die to win. . 

It has been one merit of Harvard College that it has never quite 
sunk to believing that its only function was to carry a body of specialists 
through the first stage of their preparation. About these halls there has 
always been an aroma of high feeling, not to be found or lost in science 
or Greek,—not to be fixed, yet all-pervading. And the warrant of 
Harvard College for writing the names of its dead graduates upon its 
tablets is not in the mathematics, the chemistry, the political economy, 
which it taught them, but that in ways not to be discovered, by traditions 
not to be written down, it helped men of lofty natures to make good their 
faculties. I hope and I believe that it long will give such help to its 
children. I hope and I believe that, long after we and our tears for the 
dead have been forgotten, this monument to their memory still will give 
such help to generations to whom it is only a symbol,—a symbol of man’s 
destiny and power for duty, but a symbol also of that something more 
by which duty is swallowed up in generosity, that something more which 
led men like Shaw to toss life and hope like a flower before the feet of 
their country and their cause. 


AMBROSE BIERCE (1842-1913?) 


The Damned Thing 


I 


ONE DOES NOT ALWAYS EAT WHAT IS ON THE TABLE 


By the light of a tallow candle which had been placed on one end of 
a rough table a man was reading something written in a book. It was 
an old account book, greatly worn; and the writing was not, apparently, 
very legible, for the man sometimes held the page close to the flame 
of the candle to get a stronger light on it. The shadow of the book 
would then throw into obscurity a half of the room, darkening a number 
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of faces and figures ; for besides the reader, eight other men were present. 
Seven of them sat against the rough log walls, silent, motionless, and 
the room being small, not very far from the table. By extending an arm 
any one of them could have touched the eighth man, who lay on the 
table, face upward, partly covered by a sheet, his arms at his sides. He 
was dead. 

The man with the book was not reading aloud, and no one spoke; 
all seemed to be waiting for something to occur; the dead man only 
was without expectation. From the blank darkness outside came in, 
through the aperture that served for a window, all the ever unfamiliar 
noises of night in the wilderness—the long nameless note of a distant 
coyote; the stilly pulsing thrill of tireless insects in trees; strange cries 
of night birds, so different from those of the birds of day; the drone 
of great blundering beetles, and all that mysterious chorus of small 
sounds that seem always to have been but half heard when they have sud- 
denly ceased, as if conscious of an indiscretion. But nothing of all this 
was noted in that company; its members were not overmuch addicted 
to idle interest in matters of no practical importance; that was obvious 
in every line of their rugged faces—obvious even in the dim light of the 
single candle. They were evidently men of the vicinity—farmers and 
woodsmen. 

The person reading was a trifle different; one would have said of 
him that he was of the world, worldly, albeit there was that in his attire 
which attested a certain fellowship with the organisms of his environ- 
ment. His coat would hardly have passed muster in San Francisco; 
his foot-gear was not of urban origin, and the hat that lay by him on the 
floor (he was the only one uncovered) was such that if one had con- 
sidered it as an article of mere personal adornment he would have missed 
its meaning. In countenance the man was rather prepossessing, with 
just a hint of sternness; though that he may have assumed or cultivated, 
as appropriate to one in authority. For he was a coroner. It was by 
virtue of his office that he had possession of the book in which he was 
reading; it had been found among the dead man’s effects—in his cabin, 
where the inquest was now taking place. 

When the coroner had finished reading he put the book into his 
breast pocket. At that moment the door was pushed open and a young 
man entered. He, clearly, was not of mountain birth and breeding: he 
was clad as those who dwell in cities. His clothing was dusty, however, 
as from travel. He had, in fact, been riding hard to attend the inquest. 

The coroner nodded; no one else greeted him. 
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“We have waited for you,” said the coroner. “It is necessary to have 
done with this business to-night.” 

The young man smiled. “I am sorry to have kept you,” he said. “TI 
went away, not to evade your summons, but to post to my newspaper an 
account of what I suppose I am called back to relate.’ 

The coroner smiled. 

“The account that you posted to your newspaper,” he said, “differs, 
probably, from that which you will give here under oath.” 

“That,” replied the other, rather hotly and with a visible flush, 
“is as you please. I used manifold paper and have a copy of what I 
sent. It was not written as news, for it is incredible, but as fiction. 
It may go as part of my testimony under oath.” 

“But you say it is incredible.” 

“That is nothing to you, sir, if I also swear that it is true.” 

The coroner was silent for a time, his eyes upon the floor. The men 
about the sides of the cabin talked in whispers, but seldom withdrew their 
gaze from the face of the corpse. Presently the coroner lifted his eyes 
and said: “We will resume the inquest.” 

The men removed their hats. The witness was sworn. 

“What is your name?” the coroner asked. 

“William Harker.” 

“Age ae 

“Twenty-seven.” 

“You knew the deceased, Hugh Morgan?” 

mess 

“You were with him when he died?” 

“Near him.” 

“How did that happen—your presence, I mean?” 

“I was visiting him at this place to shoot and fish. A part of my 
purpose, however, was to study him and his odd, solitary way of life. He 


seemed a good model for a character in fiction. 1 sometimes write 
stories.” 

“I sometimes read them.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Stories in general—not yours.” 

Some of the jurors laughed. Against a sombre background humo. 
shows high lights. Soldiers in the intervals of battle laugh easily, and . 
jest in the death chamber conquers by surprise. 

“Relate the circumstances of this man’s death,” said the coron 
“You may use any notes or memoranda that you please.” 
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The witness understood. Pulling a manuscript from his breast 
pocket he held it near the candle and turning the leaves until he found the 
passage that he wanted began to read, 


II 


WHAT MAY HAPPEN IN A FIELD OF WILD OATS 


“.. . The sun had hardly risen when we left the house. We were 


looking for quail, each with a shotgun, but we had only one dog. Morgan 
said that our best ground was beyond a certain ridge that he pointed out, 
and we crossed it by a trail through the chaparral. On the other side was 
comparatively level ground, thickly covered with wild oats. As we 
emerged from the chaparral Morgan was but a few yards in advance. 
Suddenly we heard, at a little distance to our right and partly in front, 
a noise as of some animal thrashing about in the bushes, which we could 
see were violently agitated. 

“ We've started a deer,’ I said. ‘I wish we had brought a rifle.’ 

“Morgan, who had stopped and was intently watching the agitated 
chaparral, said nothing, but had cocked both barrels of his gun and was 
holding it in readiness to aim. I thought him a trifle excited, which 
surprised me, for he had a reputation for exceptional coolness, even in 
moments of sudden and imminent peril. 

“OQ, come,’ I said. ‘You are not going to fill up a deer with quail- 
shot, are you?’ 

“Still he did not reply; but catching a sight of his face as he turned 
it slightly toward me I was struck by the intensity of his look. Then I 
understood that we had serious business in hand and my first conjecture 
was that we had ‘jumped’ a grizzly. I advanced to Morgan’s side, cock- 
ing my piece as I moved. 

“The bushes were now quiet and the sounds had ceased, but Morgan 
was as attentive to the place as before. 

“What is it? What the devil is it?’ I asked. 

“¢That Damned Thing!’ he replied, without turning his head. His 
voice was husky and unnatural. He trembled visibly. 

“I was about to speak further, when I observed the wild oats near 
the place of the disturbance moving in the most inexplicable way. I can 
hardly describe it. It seemed as if stirred by a streak of wind, which 
not only bent it, but pressed it down—crushed it so that it did not rise; 
and this movement was slowly prolonging itself directly toward us. 

“Nothing that I had ever seen had affected me so strangely as this 
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unfamiliar and unaccountable phenomenon, yet I am unable to recall any 
sense of fear. I remember—and tell it here because, singularly enough, 
I recollected it then—that once in looking carelessly out of an open win- 
dow I momentarily mistook a small tree close at hand for one of a group 
of larger trees at a little distance away. It looked the same size as the 
others, but being more distinctly and sharply defined in mass and detail 
seemed out of harmony with them. It was a mere falsification of the 
law of aérial perspective, but it startled, almost terrified me. We so rely 
upon the orderly operation of familiar natural laws that any seeming 
suspension of them is noted as a menace to our safety, a warning of un- 
thinkable calamity. So now the apparently causeless movement of the 
herbage and the slow, undeviating approach of the line of disturbance 
were distinctly disquieting. My companion appeared actually frightened, 
and I could hardly credit my senses when I saw him suddenly throw his 
gun to his shoulder and fire both barrels at the agitated grain! Before 
the smoke of the discharge had cleared away I heard a loud savage cry— 
a scream like that of a wild animal—and flinging his gun upon the 
ground Morgan sprang away and ran swiftly from the spot. At the 
same instant I was thrown violently to the ground by the impact of 
something unseen in the smoke—some soft, heavy substance that seemee 
thrown against me with great force. 

“Before I could get upon my feet and recover my gun, which seemed 
to have been struck from my hands, I heard Morgan crying out as if in 
mortal agony, and mingling with his cries were such hoarse, savage 
sounds as one hears from fighting dogs. Inexpressibly terrified, I 
struggled to my feet and looked in the direction of Morgan’s retreat; 
and may Heaven in mercy spare me from another sight like that! Ata 
distance of less than thirty yards was my friend, down upon one knee, 
his head thrown back at a frightful angle, hatless, his long hair in dis- 
order and his whole body in violent movement from side to side, back- 
ward and forward. His right arm was lifted and seemed to lack the 
hand—at least, I could see none. The other arm was invisible. At 
times, as my memory now reports this extraordinary scene, I could dis- 
cern but a part of his body; it was as if he had been partly blotted out— 
{ cannot otherwise express it—then a shifting of his position would 
bring it all into view again. 

“All this must have occurred within a few seconds, yet in that time 
Morgan assumed all the postures of a determined wrestler vanquished 
by superior weight and strength. I saw nothing but him, and him not 
always distinctly, During the entire incident his shouts and curses were 
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heard, as if through an enveloping uproar of such sounds of rage and fury 
as I had never heard from the throat of man or brute! 

“For a moment only I stood irresolute, then throwing down my gun 
I ran forward to my friend’s assistance. I had a vague belief that he 
was suffering from a fit, or some form of convulsion. Before I could 
reach his side he was down and quiet. All sounds had ceased, but with 
a feeling of such terror as even these awful events had not inspired I 
now saw again the mysterious movement of the wild oats, prolonging it- 
self from the trampled area about the prostrate man toward the edge of 
a wood. It was only when it had reached the wood that I was able to 
withdraw my eyes and look at my companion, He was dead.” 


III 
A MAN THOUGH NAKED MAY BEIN RAGS 


The coroner rose from his seat and stood beside the dead man. Lift- 
ing an edge of the sheet he pulled it away, exposing the entire body, 
altogether naked and showing in the candle-light a claylike yellow. It 
had, however, broad maculations of bluish black, obviously caused by 
extravasated blood from contusions. The chest and sides looked as if 
they had been beaten with a bludgeon. There were dreadful lacerations; 
the skin was torn in strips and shreds. 

The coroner moved round to the end of the table and undid a silk 
handkerchief which had been passed under the chin and knotted on the 
top of the head. When the handkerchief was drawn away it exposed 
what had been the throat. Some of the jurors who had risen to get a 
better view repented their curiosity and turned away their faces. Wit- 
ness Harker went to the open window and leaned out across the sill, 
faint and sick. Dropping the handkerchief upon the dead man’s neck 
the coroner stepped to an angle of the room and from a pile of clothing 
produced one garment after another, each of which he held up a moment 
for inspection. All were torn, and stiff with blood. The jurors did not 
make a closer inspection. They seemed rather uninterested. They had, 
in truth, seen all this before; the only thing that was new to them being 
Harker’s testimony. 

“Gentlemen,” the coroner said, “we have no more evidence, I think. 
Your duty has been already explained to you; if there is nothing you 
wish to ask you may go outside and consider your verdict.” 

The foreman rose—a tall, bearded man of sixty, coarsely clad. 

“T should like to ask one question, Mr. Coroner,” he said. ‘What 
asylum did this yer last witness escape from?” 
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“Mr. Harker,” said the coroner, gravely and tranquilly, “from what 
asylum did you last escape?” 

Harker flushed crimson again, but said nothing, and the seven jurors 
rose and solemnly filed out of the cabin. 

“If you have done insulting me, sir,” said Harker, as soon as he and 
the officer were left alone with the dead man, “I suppose I am at liberty 
to go?” 

SYes.” 

Harker started to leave, but paused, with his hand on the door latch. 
The habit of his profession was strong in him—stronger than his sense 
of personal dignity. He turned about and said: 

“The book that you have there—I recognize it as Morgan’s diary. 
You seemed greatly interested in it; you read in it while I was testifying. 
May I see it? The public would like th 

“The book will cut no figure in this matter,” replied the official, 
slipping it into his coat pocket; “‘all the entries in it were made before 
the writer’s death.” 

As Harker passed out of the house the jury reéntered and stood about 
the table, on which the now covered corpse showed under the sheet with 
sharp definition. The foreman seated himself near the candle, produced 
from his breast pocket a pencil and scrap of paper and wrote rather 
laboriously the following verdict, which with various degrees of effort 
all signed: | 

“We, the jury, do find that the remains come to their death at the 
hands of a mountain lion, but some of us thinks, all the same, they had 
fits.”’ 


IV 


AN EXPLANATION FROM THE TOMB 


In the diary of the late Hugh Morgan are certain interesting entries 
having, possibly, a scientific value as suggestions. At the inquest upon 
his body the book was not put in evidence; possibly the coroner thought 
it not worth while to confuse the jury. The date of the first of the 
entries mentioned cannot be ascertained; the upper part of the leaf is 
torn away; the part of the entry remaining follows: 

s . would run in a half-circle, keeping his head turned always 
toward the centre, and again he would stand still, barking furiously. 
At last he ran away into the brush as fast as he could go. I thought at 
first that he had gone mad, but on returning to the house found no other 
alteration in his manner than what was obviously due to fear of punish- 
ment, 
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“Can a dog see with his nose? Do odors impress some cerebral 
centre with images of the thing that emitted them? . . . 

“Sept. 2.—Looking at the stars last night as they rose above the 
crest of the ridge east of the house, I observed them successively dis- 
appear—from left to right. Each was eclipsed but an instant, and only 
a few at the same time, but along the entire length of the ridge all that 
were within a degree or two of the crest were blotted out. It was as if 
something had passed along between me and them; but I could not see it, 
and the stars were not thick enough to define its outline. Ugh! I don’t 
be thistie 

Several weeks’ entries are missing, three leaves being torn from the 
book. 

“September 27.—It has been about here again—I find evidences of 
its presence every day. I watched again all last night in the same cover, 
gun in hand, double-charged with buckshot. In the morning the fresh 
footprints were there, as before. Yet I would have sworn that I did not 
sleep—indeed, I hardly sleep at all. It is terrible, insupportable! If 
these amazing experiences are real I shall go mad; if they are fanciful 
I am mad already. 

“Oct. 3.—I shall not go—it shall not drive me away. No, this is my 
house, my land. God hates a coward... . 

“Oct. 5.—I can stand it no longer; I have invited Harker to pass a 
few weeks with me—he has a level head. I can judge from his manner if 
he thinks me mad. 

“Oct. 7.—I have the solution of the mystery; it came to me last night 
—suddenly, as by revelation. How simple—how terribly simple! 

“There are sounds that we cannot hear. At either end of the scale 
are notes that stir no chord of that imperfect instrument, the human ear. 
They are too high or too grave. I have observed a flock of blackbirds 
occupying an entire tree-top—the tops of several trees—and all in full 
song. Suddenly—in a moment—at absolutely the same instant—all 
spring into the air and fly away. How? They could not all see one 
another—whole tree-tops intervened. At no point could a leader have 
been visible to all. There must have been a signal of warning or com- 
mand, high and shrill above the din, but by me unheard. I have observed, 
too, the same simultaneous flight when all were silent, among not only 
blackbirds, but other birds—quail, for example, widely separated by 
bushes—even on opposite sides of a hill. 

“Tt is known to seamen that a school of whales basking or sporting 
on the surface of the ocean, miles apart, with the convexity of the earth 
between, will sometimes dive at the same instant—all gone out of sight 
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in a moment. The signal has been sounded—too grave for the ear of 
the sailor at the masthead and his comrades on deck—who nevertheless 
feel its vibrations in the ship as the stones of a cathedral are stirred by 
the bass of the organ. 

“As with sounds, so with colors. At each end of the solar spectrum 
the chemist can detect the presence of what are known as ‘actinic’ rays. 
They represent colors—integral colors in the composition of light— 
which we are unable to discern. The human eye is an imperfect instru- 
ment; its range is but a few octaves of the real ‘chromatic scale.’ I am 
not mad; there are colors that we cannot see. 

“And, God help me! the Damned Thing is of such a color!” 


An Occurrence at Owl Creek Bridge 
I 


A MAN stood upon a railroad bridge in northern Alabama, looking 
down into the swift water twenty feet below. The man’s hands were 
behind his back, the wrists bound with a cord. A rope closely encircled 
his neck. It was attached to a stout cross-timber above his head and the 
slack fell to the level of his knees. Some loose boards laid upon the 
sleepers supporting the metals of the railway supplied a footing for him 
and his executioners—two private soldiers of the Federal army, directed 
by a sergeant who in civil life may have been a deputy sheriff. At a 
short remove upon the same temporary platform was an officer in 
the uniform of his rank, armed. He was a captain. A sentinel at each 
end of the bridge stood with his rifle in the position known as “support,” 
that is to say, vertical in front of the left shoulder, the hammer resting 
on the forearm thrown straight across the chest—a formal and unnatural 
position, enforcing an erect carriage of the body. It did not appear to be 
the duty of these two men to know what was occurring at the centre of 
the bridge ; they merely blockaded the two ends of the foot planking that 
traversed it. 

Beyond one of the sentinels nobody was in sight; the railroad ran 
straight away into a forest for a hundred yards, then, curving, was lost 
to view. Doubtless there was an outpost farther along. The other 
bank of the stream was open ground—a gentle acclivity topped with a 
stockade of vertical tree trunks, loop-holed for rifles, with a single 
embrasure through which protruded the muzzle of a brass cannon 
commanding the bridge. Midway of the slope between bridge and 
fort were the spectators—a single company of infantry in line, at 
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“parade rest,” the butts of the rifles on the ground, the barrels inclin- 
ing slightly backward against the right shoulder, the hands crossed upon 
the stock. A lieutenant stood at the right of the line, the point of his 
sword upon the ground, his left hand resting upon his right. Except- 
ing the group of four at the centre of the bridge, not a man moved. 
The company faced the bridge, staring stonily, motionless. The sentinels, 
facing the banks of the stream, might have been statues to adorn the 
bridge. The captain stood with folded arms, silent, observing the work 
of his subordinates, but making no sign. Death is a dignitary who when 
he comes announced is to be received with formal manifestations of re- 
spect, even by those most familiar with him. In the code of military 
etiquette silence and fixity are forms of deference. 

The man who was engaged in being hanged was apparently about 
thirty-five years of age. He was a civilian, if one might judge from 
his habit, which was that of a planter. His features were good—a 
straight nose, firm mouth, broad forehead, from which his long dark hair 
was combed straight back, falling behind his ears to the collar of his well- 
fitting frock-coat. He wore a mustache and pointed beard, but no whisk- 
ers; his eyes were large and dark gray, and had a kindly expression which 
one would hardly have expected in one whose neck was in the hemp. Evi- 
dently this was no vulgar assassin. The liberal military code makes 
provision for hanging many kinds of persons, and gentlemen are not 
excluded. 

The preparations being complete, the two private soldiers stepped 
aside and each drew away the plank upon which he had been standing. 
The sergeant turned to the captain, saluted and placed himself immedi- 
ately behind that officer, who in turn moved apart one pace. These 
movements left the condemned man and the sergeant standing on the two 
ends of the same plank, which spanned three of the cross-ties of the 
bridge. The end upon which the civilian stood almost, but not quite, 
reached a fourth. This plank had been held in place by the weight of 
the captain; it was now held by that of the sergeant. At a signal from 
the former the latter would step aside, the plank would tilt and the con- 
demned man go down between two ties. The arrangement commended 
itself to his judgment as simple and effective. His face had not been 
covered nor his eyes bandaged. He looked a moment at his “unsteadfast 
footing,” then let his gaze wander to the swirling water of the stream 
racing madly beneath his feet. A piece of dancing driftwood caught 
his attention and his eyes followed it down the current. How slowly 
it appeared to move! What a sluggish stream! 

He closed his eyes in order to fix his last thoughts upon his wife 
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and children. The water, touched to gold by the early sun, the brooding 
mists under the banks at some distance down the stream, the fort, the 
soldiers, the piece of drift—all had distracted him. And now he be- 
came conscious of a new disturbance. Striking through the thought 
of his dear ones was a sound which he could neither ignore nor under- 
stand, a sharp, distinct, metallic percussion like the stroke of a black- 
smith’s hammer upon the anvil; it had the same ringing quality. He 
wondered what it was, and whether immeasurably distant or near by— 
it seemed both. Its recurrence was regular, but as slow as the tolling 
of a death knell. He awaited each stroke with impatience and—he 
knew not why—apprehension. The intervals of silence grew progres- 
sively longer; the delays became maddening. With their greater infre- 
quency the sounds increased in strength and sharpness. They hurt his 
ear like the thrust of a knife; he feared he would shriek. What he 
heard was the ticking of his watch. 

He unclosed his eyes and saw again the water below him. “If I 
could free my hands,” he thought, “I might throw off the noose and 
spring into the stream. By diving I could evade the bullets and, swim- 
ming vigorously, reach the bank, take to the woods and get away home 
My home, thank God, is as yet outside their lines; my wife and little 
ones are still beyond the invader’s farthest advance.” 

As these thoughts, which have here to be set down in words, were 
flashed into the doomed man’s brain rather than evolved from it the 
captain nodded to the sergeant, The sergeant stepped aside. 


II 


Peyton Farquhar was a well-to-do planter, of an old and highly 
respected Alabama family. Being a slave owner and like other slave 
owners a politician, he was naturally an original secessionist and ar- 
dently devoted to the Southern cause. Circumstances of an imperious 
nature, which it is unnecessary to relate here, had prevented him from 
taking service with the gallant army that had fought the disastrous cam- 
paigns ending with the fall of Corinth, and he chafed under the inglo- 
rious restraint, longing for the release of his energies, the larger life 
of the soldier, the opportunity for distinction. That opportunity, he 
felt, would come, as it comes to all in war time. Meanwhile he did 
what he could. No service was too humble for him to perform in aid 
of the South, no adventure too perilous for him to undertake if con- 
sistent with the character of a civilian who was at heart a soldier, and 
who in good faith and without too much qualification assented to at 
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least a part of the frankly villainous dictum that all is fair in love 
and war. 

One evening while Farquhar and his wife were sitting on a rustic 
bench near the entrance to his grounds, a gray-clad soldier rode up to 
the gate and asked for a drink of water. Mrs. Farquhar was only too 
happy to serve him with her own white hands. While she was fetching 
the water her husband approached the dusty horseman and inquired 
eagerly for news from the front. 

“The Yanks are repairing the railroads,” said the man, “and are 
getting ready for another advance. They have reached the Owl Creek 
bridge, put it in order and built a stockade on the north bank. The 
commandant has issued an order, which is posted everywhere, declaring 
that any civilian caught interfering with the railroad, its bridges, tun- 
nels or trains will be summarily hanged. I saw the order.” 

“How far is it to the Owl Creek bridge?” Farquhar asked. 

“About thirty miles.” 

“Ts there no force on this side of the creek?” 

“Only a picket post half a mile out, on the railroad, and a single 
sentinel at this end of the bridge.” 

“Suppose a man—a civilian and student of hanging—should elude 
the picket post and perhaps get the better of the sentinel,” said Farquhar, 
smiling, “what could he accomplish?” 

The soldier reflected. “I was there a month ago,” he replied. “T 
observed that the flood of last winter had lodged a great quantity of 
driftwood against the wooden pier at this end of the bridge. It is now 
dry and would burn like tow.” 

The lady had now brought the water, which the soldier drank. He 
thanked her ceremoniously, bowed to her husband and rode away. An 
hour later, after nightfall, he repassed the plantation, going northward 
in the direction from which he had come. He was a Federal scout. 


Tit 


As Peyton Farquhar fell straight downward through the bridge he 
lost consciousness and was as one already dead. From this state he 
was awakened—ages later, it seemed to him—hby the pain of a sharp 
pressure upon his throat, followed by a sense of suffocation. Keen, 
poignant agonies seemed to shoot from his neck downward through 
every fibre of his body and limbs. These pains appeared to flash along 
well-defined lines of ramification and to beat with an inconceivably 
rapid periodicity. They seemed like streams of pulsating fire heating 
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him to an intolerable temperature. As to his head, he was conscious 
of nothing but a feeling of fulness—of congestion. These sensations 
were unaccompanied by thought. The intellectual part of his nature 
was already effaced; he had power only to feel, and feeling was torment. 
He was conscious of motion. Encompassed in a luminous cloud, of 
which he was now merely the fiery heart, without material substance, 
he swung through unthinkable arcs of oscillation, like a vast pendulum. 
Then all at once, with terrible suddenness, the light about him shot 
upward with the noise of a loud plash; a frightful roaring was in his 
ears, and all was cold and dark. The power of thought was restored; 
he knew that the rope had broken and he had fallen into the stream. 
There was no additional strangulation; the noose about his neck was 
already suffocating him and kept the water from his lungs. To die 
of hanging at the bottom of a river !—the idea seemed to him ludicrous. 
He opened his eyes in the darkness and saw above him a gleam of light, 
but how distant, how inaccessible! He was still sinking, for the light 
became fainter and fainter until it was a mere glimmer. Then it began 
to grow and brighten, and he knew that he was rising toward the sur- 
face—knew it with reluctance, for he was now very comfortable. “To 
be hanged and drowned,” he thought, “that is not so bad; but I do 
not wish to be shot. No; I will not be shot; that is not fair.” 

He was not conscious of an effort, but a sharp pain in his wrist 
apprised him that he was trying to free his hands. He gave the struggle 
his attention, as an idler might observe the feat of a juggler, without 
interest in the outcome. What splendid effort !—what magnificent, what 
superhuman strength! Ah, that was a fine endeavor! Bravo! The 
cord fell away; his arms parted and floated upward, the hands dimly 
seen on each side in the growing light. He watched them with a new 
interest as first one and then the other pounced upon the noose at his 
neck. They tore it away and thrust it fiercely aside, its undulations 
resembling those of a water-snake. ‘Put it back, put it back!’ He 
thought he shouted these words to his hands, for the undoing of the 
noose had been succeeded by the direst pang that he had yet experienced. 
His neck ached horribly; his brain was on fire; his heart, which had 
been fluttering faintly, gave a great leap, trying to force itself out at 
his mouth. His whole body was racked and wrenched with an insup- 
portable anguish! But his disobedient hands gave no heed to the com- 
mand. They beat the water vigorously with quick, downward strokes, 
forcing him to the surface. He felt his head emerge; his eyes were 
blinded by the sunlight; his chest expanded convulsively, and with a 
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supreme and crowning agony his lungs engulfed a great draught of 
air, which instantly he expelled in a shriek! 

He was now in full possession of his physical senses. They were, 
indeed, preternaturally keen and alert. Something in the awful dis- 
turbance of his organic system had so exalted and refined them that they 
made record of things never before perceived. He felt the ripples upon 
his face and heard their separate sounds as they struck. He looked 
at the forest on the bank of the stream, saw the individual trees, the 
leaves and the veining of each leaf—saw the very insects upon them: 
the locusts, the brilliant-bodied flies, the gray spiders stretching their 
webs from twig to twig. He noted the prismatic colors in all the dew- 
drops upon a million blades of grass. The humming of the gnats that 
danced above the eddies of the stream, the beating of the dragon-flies’ 
wings, the strokes of the water-spiders’ legs, like oars which had lifted 
their boat—all these made audible music. A fish slid along beneath 
his eyes and he heard the rush of its body parting the water. 

He had come to the surface facing down the stream; in a moment the 
visible world seemed to wheel slowly round, himself the pivotal point, 
and he saw the bridge, the fort, the soldiers upon the bridge, the 
captain, the sergeant, the two privates, his executioners. They were 
in silhouette against the blue sky. They shouted and gesticulated, point- 
ing at him. The captain had drawn his pistol, but did not fire; the 
others were unarmed. Their movements were grotesque and horrible, 
their forms gigantic. 

Suddenly he heard a sharp report and something struck the water 
smartly within a few inches of his head, spattering his face with spray. 
He heard a second report, and saw one of the sentinels with his rifle 
at his shoulder, a light cloud of blue smoke rising from the muzzle. The 
man in the water saw the eye of the man on the bridge gazing into 
his own through the sights of the rifle. He observed that it was a 
gray eye and remembered having read that gray eyes were keenest, 
and that all famous marksmen had them. Nevertheless, this one had 
missed, 

A counter-swirl had caught Farquhar and turned him half round; 
he was again looking into the forest on the bank opposite the fort. 
The sound of a clear, high voice in a monotonous singsong now rang 
out behind him and came across the water with a distinctness that 
pierced and subdued all other sounds, even the beating of the ripples 
in his ears. Although no soldier, he had frequented camps enough to 
know the dread significance of that deliberate, drawling, aspirated chant ; 
the lieutenant on shore was taking a part in the morning’s work, How 
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coldly and pitilessly—with what an even, calm intonation, presaging, 
and enforcing tranquillity in the men—with what accurately measured 
intervals fell those cruel words: 

“Attention, company! . . . Shoulder arms! ... Ready! ... Aim! 
re rivet” 

Farquhar dived—dived as deeply as he could. The water roared in 
his ears like the voice of Niagara, yet he heard the dulled thunder of 
the volley and, rising again toward the surface, met shining bits of 
metal, singularly flattened, oscillating slowly downward. Some of them 
touched him on the face and hands, then fell away, continuing their 
descent. One lodged between his collar and neck; it was uncomfortably 
warm and he snatched it out. 

As he rose to the surface, gasping for breath, he saw that he had 
been a long time under water; he was perceptibly farther down stream 
—nearer to safety. The soldiers had almost finished reloading; the metal 
ramrods flashed all at once in the sunshine as they were drawn from 
the barrels, turned in the air, and thrust into their sockets. The two 
sentinels fired again, independently and ineffectually. 

The hunted man saw all this over his shoulder; he was now swim- 
ming vigorously with the current. His brain was as energetic as his 
arms and legs; he thought with the rapidity of lightning. 

“The officer,” he reasoned, “‘will not make that martinet’s error a 
second time. It is as easy to dodge a volley as a single shot. He has 
probably already given the command to fire at will. God help me, I 
cannot dodge them all!” 

An appalling plash within two yards of him was followed by a loud, 
rushing sound, diminuendo, which seemed to travel back through the 
air to the fort and died in an explosion which stirred the very river to 
its deeps! A rising sheet of water curved over him, fell down upon 
him, blinded him, strangled him! The cannon had taken a hand in 
the game. As he shook his head free from the commotion of the smitten 
water he heard the deflected shot humming through the air ahead, and 
in an instant it was cracking and smashing the branches in the forest 
beyond. 

“They will not do that again,” he thought; “the next time they will 
use a charge of grape. I must keep my eye upon the gun; the smoke 
will apprise me—the report arrives too late; it lags behind the missile. 
That is a good gun.” 

Suddenly he felt himself whirled round and round—spinning like 
atop. The water, the banks, the forests, the now distant bridge, fort 
and men—all were commingled and blurred. Objects were represented 
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by their colors only; circular horizontal streaks of color—that was all 
he saw. He had been caught in a vortex and was being whirled on with 
a velocity of advance and gyration that made him giddy and sick. Ina 
few moments he was flung upon the gravel at the foot of the left bank 
of the stream—the southern bank—and behind a projecting point which 
concealed him from his enemies. The sudden arrest of his motion, the 
abrasion of one of his hands on the gravel, restored him, and he wept 
with delight. He dug his fingers into the sand, threw it over himself 
in handfuls and audibly blessed it. It looked like diamonds, rubies, 
emeralds; he could think of nothing beautiful which it did not resemble. 
The trees upon the bank were giant garden plants; he noted a definite 
order in their arrangement, inhaled the fragrance of their blooms. A 
strange, roseate light shone through the spaces among their trunks and 
the wind made in their branches the music of zolian harps. He had 
no wish to perfect his escape—was content to remain in that enchanting 
spot until retaken. 

A whiz and rattle of grapeshot among the branches high above his 
head roused him from his dream. The baffled cannoneer had fired him 
a random farewell. He sprang to his feet, rushed up the sloping bank, 
and plunged into the forest. 

All that day he travelled, laying his course by the rounding sun. 
The forest seemed interminable; nowhere did he discover a break in 
it, not even a woodman’s road. He had not known that he lived in 
so wild a region. There was something uncanny in the revelation. 

By nightfall he was fatigued, footsore, famishing. The thought of 
his wife and children urged him on. At last he found a road which led 
him in what he knew to be the right direction. It was as wide and 
straight as a city street, yet it seemed untravelled. No fields bordered 
it, no dwelling anywhere. Not so much as the barking of a dog sug- 
gested human habitation. The black bodies of the trees formed a 
straight wall on both sides, terminating on the horizon in a point, 
like a diagram in a lesson in perspective. Overhead, as he looked up 
through this rift in the wood, shone great golden stars looking unfamiliar 
and grouped in strange constellations. He was sure they were arranged 
in some order which had a secret and malign significance. The wood 
on either side was full of singular noises, among which—once, twice, 
and again—he distinctly heard whispers in an unknown tongue. 

His neck was in pain, and lifting his hand to it he found it horribly 
swollen. He knew that it had a circle of black where the rope had 
bruised it. His eyes felt congested; he could no longer close them. 
His tongue was swollen with thirst; he relieved its fever by thrusting 
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it forward from between his teeth into the cold air. How softly the 
turf had carpeted the untravelled avenue—he could no longer feel the 
roadway beneath his feet! 

Doubtless, despite his suffering, he had fallen asleep while walking, 
for now he sees another scene—perhaps he has merely recovered from 
a delirium. He stands at the gate of his own home. All is as he left 
it, and all bright and beautiful in the morning sunshine. He must have 
travelled the entire night. As he pushes open the gate and passes up 
the wide white walk, he sees a flutter of female garments; his wife, 
looking fresh and cool and sweet, steps down from the veranda to meet 
him. At the bottom of the steps she stands waiting, with a smile of 
ineffable joy, an attitude of matchless grace and dignity. Ah, how 
beautiful she is! He springs forward with extended arms. As he is 
about to clasp her he feels a stunning blow upon the back of the neck; 
a blinding white light blazes all about him with a sound like the shock 
of a cannon—then all is darkness and silence! 

Peyton Farquhar was dead; his body, with a broken neck, swung 
gently from side to side beneath the timbers of the Owl Creek bridge. 


HENRY: JAMES (1843-1916) 
Four Meetings 


I saw her but four times, though I remember them vividly; she made 
her impression on me. I thought her very pretty and very interesting 
—a touching specimen of a type with which I had had other and per- 
haps less charming associations. I’m sorry to hear of her death, and 
yet when I think of it why should I be? The last time I saw her she 
was certainly not—! But it will be of interest to take our meetings in 
order. 


I 


The first was in the country, at a small tea-party, one snowy night 
of some seventeen years ago. My friend Latouche, going to spend 
Christmas with his mother, had insisted on my company, and the good 
lady had given in our honor the entertainment of which I speak. To 
me it was really full of savour—it had all the right marks: I had never 
been in the depths of New England at that season. It had been snow- 
ing all day and the drifts were knee-high. I wondered how the ladies 
had made their way to the house; but I inferred that just those general 
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rigors rendered any assembly offering the attraction of two gentlemen 
from New York worth a desperate effort. 

Mrs. Latouche in the course of the evening asked me if I “didn’t 
want to” show the photographs to some of the young ladies. The photo- 
graphs were in a couple of great portfolios, and had been brought home 
by her son, who, like myself, was lately returned from Europe. I 
looked round and was struck with the fact that most of the young ladies 
were provided with an object of interest more absorbing than the most 
vivid sun-picture. But there was a person alone near the mantel-shelf 
who looked round the room with a small vague smile, a discreet, a dis- 
guised yearning, which seemed somehow at odds with her isolation. 
I looked at her a moment and then chose. “TI should like to show them 
to that young lady.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Latouche, “she’s just the person. She doesn’t 
care for flirting—Ill speak to her.” I replied that if she didn’t care 
for flirting she wasn’t perhaps just the person; but Mrs. Latouche had 
already, with a few steps, appealed to her participation. ‘“She’s de- 
lighted,” my hostess came back to report; ‘‘and she’s just the person— 
so quiet and so bright.’’ And she told me the young lady was by name 
Miss Caroline Spencer—with which she introduced me. 

Miss Caroline Spencer was not quite a beauty, but was none the 
less, in her small odd way, formed to please. Close upon thirty, by 
every presumption, she was made almost like a little girl and had the 
complexion of a child. She had also the prettiest head, on which her 
hair was arranged as nearly as possible like the hair of a Greek bust, 
though indeed it was to be doubted if she had ever seen a Greek bust. 
She was “artistic,” I suspected, so far as the polar influences of North 
Verona could allow for such yearnings or could minister to them. Her 
eyes were perhaps just too round and too inveterately surprised, but her 
lips had a certain mild decision and her teeth, when she showed them, 
were charming. About her neck she wore what ladies call, I believe, a 
“ruche” fastened with a very small pin of pink coral, and in her hand she 
carried a fan made of plaited straw and adorned with pink ribbon. She 
wore a scanty black silk dress. She spoke with slow soft neatness, even 
without smiles showing the prettiness of her teeth, and she seemed 
extremely pleased, in fact quite fluttered, at the prospect of my demon- 
strations. These went forward very smoothly after I had moved the 
portfolios out of their corner and placed a couple of chairs near a lamp. 
The photographs were usually things I knew—large views of Switzer- 
land, Italy and Spain, landscapes, reproductions of famous buildings, 
pictures and statues. I said what I could for them, and my companion, 
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looking at them as I held them up, sat perfectly still, her straw fan 
raised to her under-lip and gently, yet, as I could feel, almost excitedly, 
rubbing it. Occasionally, as I laid one of the pictures down, she said 
without confidence, which would have been too much: “Have you seen 
that place?” I usually answered that I had seen it several times—I had 
been a great traveller, though I was somehow particularly admonished 
not to swagger—and then I felt her look at me askance for a moment 
with her pretty eyes. I had asked her at the outset whether she had 
been to Europe; to this she had answered “No, no, no”’—almost as much 
below her breath as if the image of such an event scarce, for solemnity, 
brooked phrasing. But after that, though she never took her eyes off 
the pictures, she said so little that I feared she was at last bored. Ac- 
cordingly when we had finished one portfolio I offered, if she desired 
it, to desist. I rather guessed the exhibition really held her, but her 
reticence puzzled me and I wanted to make her speak. I turned round 
to judge better and then saw a faint flush in each of her cheeks. She 
kept waving her little fan to and fro. Instead of looking at me she 
fixed her eyes on the remainder of the collection, which leaned, in its 
receptacle, against the table. 

“Won't you show me that?” she quavered, drawing the long breath 
of a person launched and afloat but conscious of rocking a little. 

“With pleasure,” I answered, “if you’re really not tired.” 

“Oh I’m not tired a bit. I’m just fascinated.” With which as I 
took up the other portfolio she laid her hand on it, rubbing it softly. 
“And have you been here too?” 

On my opening the portfolio it appeared I had indeed been there. 
One of the first photographs was a large view of the Castle of Chillon 
by the Lake of Geneva. “Here,” I said, “I’ve been many a time. Isn’t 
it beautiful?’ And I pointed to the perfect reflexion of the rugged 
rocks and pointed towers in the clear still water. She didn’t say “Oh 
enchanting!” and push it away to see the next picture. She looked a 
while and then asked if it weren’t where Bonnivard, about whom Byron 
wrote, had been confined. I assented, trying to quote Byron’s verses, 
but not quite bringing it off. . 

She fanned herself a moment and then repeated the lines correctly, 
in a soft flat voice but with charming conviction. By the time she had 
finished, she was nevertheless blushing. I complimented her and assured 
her she was perfectly equipped for visiting Switzerland and Italy. She 
looked at me askance again, to see if I might be serious, and I added 
that if she wished to recognize Byron’s descriptions she must go abroad 
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speedily—Europe was getting sadly dis-Byronized. ‘How soon must 
I go?” she thereupon inquired. 

“Oh I'll give you ten years.” 

“Well, I guess I can go in that time,” she answered as if measuring 
her words, 

“Then you'll enjoy it immensely,” I said; “you'll find it of the 
highest interest.” Just then I came upon a photograph of some nook 
in a foreign city which I had been very fond of and which recalled 
tender memories. I discoursed (as I suppose) with considerable spirit; 
my companion sat listening breathless. 

“Have you been very long over there?” she asked some time after 
I had ceased. 

“Well, it mounts up, put all the times together.” 

“And have you travelled everywhere?” 

“T’ve travelled a good deal. I’m very fond of it and happily have 
been able.” 

Again she turned on me her slow shy scrutiny. “Do you know the 
foreign languages?” 

“After a fashion.” 

‘Ts it hard to speak them?” 

“T don’t imagine you'd find it so,” I gallantly answered. 

“Oh I shouldn’t want to speak—TI should only want to listen.” Then 
on a pause she added: ‘“They say the French theatre’s so beautiful.” 

“Ah the best in the world.” 

‘Did you go there very often?” 

“When I was first in Paris I went every night.” 

“Every night!’ And she opened her clear eyes very wide. “That 
to me is” —and her expression hovered—“as if you tell me a fairy-tale.” 
A few minutes later she put to me: “And which country do you prefer?” 

“There’s one I love beyond any. I think you'd do the same.” 

Her gaze rested as on a dim revelation and then she breathed “Italy ?” 

“Ttaly,” I answered softly too; and for a moment we communed 
over it. She looked as pretty as if instead of showing her photographs 
I had been making love to her. To increase the resemblance she turned 
off blushing. It made a pause which she broke at last by saying: “That’s 
the place which—in particular—I thought of going to.” 

“Oh that’s the place—that’s the place!” I laughed. 

She looked at two or three more views in silence. “They say it’s 
not very dear.” 

“As some other countries? Well, one gets back there one’s money. 
That’s not the least of the charms.” 
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“But it’s all very expensive, isn’t it?” 

“Europe, you mean?” 

“Going there and travelling. That has been the trouble. I’ve very 
little money. I teach, you know,” said Miss Caroline Spencer. 

“Oh of course one must have money,” I allowed; “but one can man- 
age with a moderate amount judiciously spent.” 

“T think I should manage. I’ve saved and saved up, and I’m always 
adding a little to it. It’s all for that.” She paused a moment, and then 
went on with suppressed eagerness, as if telling me the story were a 
rare, but possibly an impure satisfaction. “You see it hasn’t been only 
the money—it has been everything. Everything has acted against it. 
I’ve waited and waited. It has been my castle in the air. I’m almost 
afraid to talk about it. Two or three times it has come a little nearer, 
and then I’ve talked about it and it has melted away. I’ve talked about 
it too much,” she said hypocritically—for I saw such talk was now a 
small tremulous ecstasy. ‘“There’s a lady who’s a great friend of mine 
—she doesn’t want to go, but I’m always at her about it. I think I 
must tire her dreadfully. She told me just the other day she didn’t know 
what would become of me. She guessed I’d go crazy if I didn’t sail, 
and yet certainly I’d go crazy if I did.” 

“Well,” I laughed, “you haven’t sailed up to now—so I suppose you 
are crazy.” 

She took everything with the same seriousness. “Well, I guess I 
must be. It seems as if I couldn’t think of anything else—and I don’t 
require photographs to work me up! I’m always right on it. It kills 
any interest in things nearer home—things I ought to attend to. That’s 
a kind of craziness.” 

“Well then the cure for it’s just to go,” I smiled—“I mean the cure 
for this kind. Of course you may have the other kind worse,” I added 
—‘‘the kind you get over there.” 

“Well, I’ve a faith that I'll go some time all right!” she quite elatedly 
cried. “I’ve a relative right there on the spot,’ she went on, “and I 
guess he’ll know how to control me.” I expressed the hope that he 
would, and I forget whether we turned over more photographs; but 
when I asked her if she had always lived just where I found her, 
“Oh no sir,” she quite eagerly replied; “I’ve spent twenty-two months 
and a half in Boston.” I met it with the inevitable joke that in this 
case foreign lands might prove a disappointment to her, but I quite 
failed to alarm her. “I know more about them than you might think” 
—-her earnestness resisted even that. “I mean by reading—for I’ve 
really read considerable, In fact I guess I’ve prepared my mind about 
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as much as you can—in advance. I’ve not only read Byron—I’ve read 
histories and guide-books and articles and lots of things. I know I 
shall rave about everything.” 

““Everything’ is saying much, but I understand your case,” I re- 
turned. “You’ve the great American disease, and you’ve got it ‘bad’— 
the appetite, morbid and monstrous, for color and form, for the pic- 
turesque and the romantic at any price. I don’t know whether we come 
into the world with it—with the germs implanted and antecedent to 
experience; rather perhaps we catch it early, almost before developed 
consciousness—we feel, as we look about, that we’re going (to save 
our souls, or at least our senses) to be thrown back on it hard. We're 
like travellers in the desert—deprived of water and subject to the ter- 
tible mirage, the torment of illusion, of the thirst-fever. They hear the 
plash of fountains, they see green gardens and orchards that are hun- 
dreds of miles away. So we with our thirst—except that with us it’s 
more wonderful: we have before us the beautiful old things we’ve never 
seen at all, and when we do at last see them—if we’re lucky !—we sim- 
ply recognize them. What experience does is merely to confirm and 
consecrate our confident dream.” 

She listened with her rounded eyes. “The way you express it’s too 
lovely, and I’m sure it will be just like that. I’ve dreamt of everything 
—Tl’ll know it all!” 

“T’m afraid,” I pretended for harmless comedy, “that you’ve wasted 
a great deal of time.” 

“Oh yes, that has been my great wickedness!” The people about us 
had begun to scatter; they were taking their leave. She got up and 
put out her hand to me, timidly, but as if quite shining and throbbing. 

“T’'m going back there—one has to,” I said as 1 shook hands with 
her. “TI shall look out for you.” 

Yes, she fairly glittered with her fever of excited faith. “Well, 
I’ll tell you if I’m disappointed.” And she left me, fluttering all expres- 
sively her little straw fan. 


IT 


A few months after this I crossed the sea eastward again and some 
three years elapsed. I had been living in Paris and, toward the end of 
October, went from that city to the Havre, to meet a pair of relatives 
who had written me they were about to arrive there. On reaching the 
Havre I found the steamer already docked—lI was two or three hours 
late. I repaired directly to the hotel, where my travellers were duly 
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‘established. My sister had gone to bed, exhausted and disabled by her 
voyage; she was the unsteadiest of sailors and her sufferings on this 
occasion had been extreme. She desired for the moment undisturbed 
rest and was able to see me but five minutes—long enough for us to 
agree to stop over, restoratively, till the morrow. My brother-in-law, 
anxious about his wife, was unwilling to leave her room; but she in- 
sisted on my taking him a walk for aid to recovery of his spirits and 
his land-legs. 

The early autumn day was warm and charming, and our stroll 
through the bright-colored busy streets of the old French seaport 
beguiling enough. We walked along the sunny noisy quays and then 
turned into a wide pleasant street which lay half in sun and half in 
shade—a French provincial street that resembled an old water-color 
drawing: tall grey steep-roofed red-gabled many-storied houses; green 
shutters on windows and old scroll-work above them; flower-pots in 
balconies and white-capped women in doorways. We walked in the 
shade; all this stretched away on the sunny side of the vista and made 
a picture. We looked at it as we passed along; then suddenly my com- 
panion stopped—pressing my arm and staring. I followed his gaze 
and saw that we had paused just before reaching a café where, under 
an awning, several tables and chairs were disposed upon the pavement. 
The windows were open behind; half a dozen plants in tubs were ranged 
beside the door; the pavement was besprinkled with clean bran. It 
was a dear little quiet old-world café; inside, in the comparative dusk, 
I saw a stout handsome woman, who had pink ribbons in her cap, 
perched up with a mirror behind her back and smiling at some one 
placed out of sight. This, to be exact, I noted afterwards; what I first 
observed was a lady seated alone, outside, at one of the little marble- 
topped tables. My brother-in-law had stopped to look at her. Some- 
thing had been put before her, but she only leaned back, motionless 
and with her hands folded, looking down the street and away from 
us. I saw her but in diminished profile; nevertheless I was sure I knew 
on the spot that we must already have met. 

“The little lady of the steamer!” my companion cried. 

“Was she on your steamer?” I asked with interest. 

“From morning till night. She was never sick. She used to sit 
perpetually at the side of the vessel with her hands crossed that way, 
looking at the eastward horizon.” 

“And are you going to speak to her?” 

“I don’t know her. I never made acquaintance with her. I wasn’t 
in form to make up to ladies. But I used to watch her and—I don’t 
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know why—to be interested in her. She’s a dear little Yankee woman. 
I’ve an idea she’s a school-mistress taking a holiday—for which her 
scholars have made up a purse.” 

She had now turned her face a little more into profile, looking at 
the steep grey house-fronts opposite. On this I decided. “I shall speak 
to her myself.” 

“T wouldn’t—she’s very shy,’”’ said my brother-in-law. 

“My dear fellow, I know her. I once showed her photographs at 
a tea-party.” With which I went up to her, making her, as she turned 
to look at me, leave me in no doubt of her identity. Miss Caroline 
Spencer had achieved her dream. But she was less quick to recognize 
me and showed a slight bewilderment. I pushed a chair to the table 
and sat down. “Well,” I said, “I hope you’re not disappointed !” 

She stared, blushing a littlk—then gave a small jump and placed 
me. “It was you who showed me the photographs—at North Verona.” 

“Yes, it was I. This happens very charmingly, for isn’t it quite 
for me to give you a formal reception here—the official welcome? I 
talked to you so much about Europe.” 

“You didn’t say too much. I’m so intensely happy!” she declared. 

Very happy indeed she looked. There was no sign of her being 
older; she was as gravely, decently, demurely pretty as before. If she 
had struck me then as a thin-stemmed mild-hued flower of Puritanism 
it may be imagined whether in her present situation this clear bloom 
was less appealing. Beside her an old gentleman was drinking absinthe; 
behind her the dame de comptoir in the pink ribbons called ‘‘Alcibiade, 
Alcibiade!” to the long-aproned waiter. I explained to Miss Spencer 
that the gentleman with me had lately been her shipmate, and my 
brother-in-law came up and was introduced to her. But she looked at 
him as if she had never so much as seen him, and I remembered he 
had told me her eyes were always fixed on the eastward horizon. She 
had evidently not noticed him, and, still timidly smiling, made no at- 
tempt whatever to pretend the contrary. I staid with her on the little 
terrace of the café while he went back to the hotel and to his wife. 
_ I remarked to my friend that this meeting of ours at the first hour 
of her landing partook, among all chances, of the miraculous, but that 
I was delighted to be there and receive her first impressions. 

“Oh I can’t tell you,” she said—“I feel so much in a dream. I’ve 
been sitting here an hour and I don’t want to move. Everything’s so 
delicious and romantic. I don’t know whether the coffee has gone to 
my head—it’s so unlike the coffee of my dead past.” 

“Really,” I made answer, “if you’re so pleased with this poor prosaic 
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Havre you'll have no admiration left for better things. Don’t spend 
your appreciation all the first day—remember it’s your intellectual letter 
of credit. Remember all the beautiful places and things that are waiting 
for you. Remember that lovely Italy we talked about.” 

“l’m not afraid of running short,” she said gaily, still looking at the 
opposite houses. “I could sit here all day—just saying to myself that 
here I am at last. It’s so dark and strange—so old and different.”’ 

“By the way then,” I asked, “how come you to be encamped in this 
odd place? Haven’t you gone to one of the inns?” For I was half- 
amused, half-alarmed at the good conscience with which this delicately 
pretty woman had stationed herself in conspicuous isolation on the edge 
of the sidewalk. 

“My cousin brought me here and—a little while ago—left me,” 
she returned. ‘You know I told you I had a relation over here. He’s 
still here—a real cousin. Well,’ she pursued with unclouded candor, 
“he met me at the steamer this morning.” 

It was absurd—and the case moreover none of my business; but I 
felt somehow disconcerted. “It was hardly worth his while to meet 
you if he was to desert you so soon.” 

“Oh he has only left me for half an hour,” said Caroline Spencer. 
“He has gone to get my money.” 

I continued to wonder. ‘‘Where is your money?” 

She appeared seldom to laugh, but she laughed for the joy of this. 
“It makes me feel very fine to tell you! It’s in circular notes.” 

“And where are your circular notes?” 

“In my cousin’s pocket.” 

This statement was uttered with such clearness of candor that—I 
can hardly say why—it gave me a sensible chill. I couldn’t at all at 
the moment have justified my lapse from ease, for I knew nothing of 
Miss Spencer’s cousin. Since he stood in that relation to her—dear 
respectable little person—the presumption was in his favor. But I found 
myself wincing at the thought that half an hour after her landing her 
scanty funds should have passed into his hands. “Is he to travel with 
you?” I asked. 

“Only as far as Paris. He’s an art-student in Paris—I’ve always 
thought that so splendid. I wrote to him that I was coming, but I 
never expected him to come off to the ship. I supposed he’d only just 
meet me at the train in Paris. It’s very kind of him. But he is,” said 
Caroline Spencer, “very kind—and very bright.” 

I felt at once a strange eagerness to see this bright kind cousin who 
was an art-student. “He’s gone to the banker’s?” I inquired. 
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“Yes, to the banker’s. He took me to an hotel—such a queer quaint 
cunning little place, with a court in the middle and a gallery all round, 
and a lovely landlady in such a beautifully fluted cap and such a per- 
fectly fitting dress! After a while we came out to walk to the banker’s, 
for I hadn’t any French money. But I was very dizzy from the motion 
of the vessel and I thought I had better sit down. He found this place 
for me here—then he went off to the banker’s himself. I’m to wait 
here till he comes back.” 

Her story was wholly lucid and my impression perfectly wanton, 
but it passed through my mind that the gentleman would never come 
back. I settled myself in a chair beside my friend and determined to 
await the event. She was lost in the vision and the imagination of 
everything near us and about us—she observed, she recognized and 
admired, with a touching intensity. She noticed everything that was 
brought before us by the movement of the street—the peculiarities of 
costume, the shapes of vehicles, the big Norman horses, the fat priests, 
the shaven poodles. We talked of these things, and there was some- 
thing charming in her freshness of perception and the way her book- 
nourished fancy sallied forth for the revel. 

“And when your cousin comes back what are you going to do?” 
I went on. 

For this she had, a little oddly, to think. ‘We don’t quite know.” 

“When do you go to Paris? If you go by the four o’clock train I 
may have the pleasure of making the journey with you.” 

“T don’t think we shall do that.” So far she was prepared. “My 
cousin thinks I had better stay here a few days.” 

“Oh!” said I—and for five minutes had nothing to add. I was 
wondering what our absentee was, in vulgar parlance, “up to.’”’ I looked 
up and down the street, but saw nothing that looked like a bright and 
kind American art-student. At last I took the liberty of observing that 
the Havre was hardly a place to choose as one of the esthetic stations 
of a European tour. It was a place of convenience, nothing more; a 
place of transit, through which transit should be rapid. I recommended 
her to go to Paris by the afternoon train and meanwhile to amuse her- 
self by driving to the ancient fortress at the mouth of the harbor— 
that remarkable circular structure which bore the name of Francis the 
First and figured a sort of small Castle of Saint Angelo. (I might 
really have foreknown that it was to be demolished.) 

She listened with much interest—then for a moment looked grave. 
“My cousin told me that when he returned he should have something 
particular to say to me, and that we could do nothing or decide nothing 
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till I should have heard it. But I’ll make him tell me right off, and 
then we'll go to the ancient fortress. Francis the First, did you say? 
Why, that’s lovely. There’s no hurry to get to Paris; there’s plenty 
of time.” 

She smiled with her softly severe little lips as she spoke those last 
words, yet, looking at her with a purpose, I made out in her eyes, I 
thought, a tiny gleam of apprehension. “Don’t tell me,” I said, “that 
this wretched man’s going to give you bad news!” 

She colored as if convicted of a hidden perversity, but she was 
soaring too high to drop. “Well, I guess it’s a little bad, but I don’t 
believe it’s very bad. At any rate, I must listen to it.” 

I usurped an unscrupulous authority. “Look here; you didn’t come 
to Europe to listen—you came to see!” But now I was sure her cousin 
would come back; since he had something disagreeable to say to her he’d 
infallibly turn up. We sat a while longer and I asked her about her 
plans of travel. She had them on her fingers’ ends and told over the 
names as solemnly as a daughter of another faith might have told over 
the beads of a rosary: from Paris to Dijon and to Avignon, from 
Avignon to Marseilles and the Cornice road; thence to Genoa, to 
Spezia, to Pisa, to Florence, to Rome. It apparently had never occurred 
to her that there could be the least incommodity in her travelling alone; 
and since she was unprovided with a companion I of course civilly 
abstained from disturbing her sense of security. 

At last her cousin came back. I saw him turn toward us out of a 
side-street, and from the moment my eyes rested on him I knew he 
could but be the bright, if not the kind, American art-student. He 
wore a slouch hat and a rusty black velvet jacket, such as I had often 
encountered in the Rue Bonaparte. His shirt-collar displayed a stretch 
of throat that at a distance wasn’t strikingly statuesque. He was tall 
and lean, he had red hair and: freckles. These items I had time to take 
in while he approached the café, staring at me with natural surprise 
from under his romantic brim. When he came up to us I immediately 
introduced myself as an old acquaintance of Miss Spencer’s, a character 
she serenely permitted me to claim. He looked at me hard with a pair 
of small sharp eyes, then he gave me a solemn wave, in the “European” 
fashion, of his rather rusty sombrero. 

“You weren’t on the ship?” he asked. 

“No, I wasn’t on the ship. I’ve been in Europe these several years,” 

He bowed once more, portentously, and motioned me to be seated 
again. I sat down, but only for the purpose of observing him an 
instant—I saw it was time I should return to my sister. Miss Spencer’s 
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European protector was, by my measure, a very queer quantity. Nature 
hadn’t shaped him for a Raphaelesque or Byronic attire, and his velvet 
doublet and exhibited though not columnar throat weren’t in harmony 
with his facial attributes. His hair was cropped close to his head; his 
ears were large and ill-adjusted to the same. He had a lackadaisical 
carriage and a sentimental droop which were peculiarly at variance with 
his keen conscious strange-colored eyes—of a brown that was almost 
red. Perhaps I was prejudiced, but I thought his eyes too shifty. He 
said nothing for some time; he leaned his hands on his stick and looked 
up and down the street. Then at last, slowly lifting the stick and pointing 
with it, “That’s a very nice bit,” he dropped with a certain flatness. 
He had his head to one side—he narrowed his ugly lids. I followed 
the direction of his stick; the object it indicated was a red cloth hung 
out of an old window. “Nice bit of color,” he continued; and without 
moving his head transferred his half-closed gaze to me. ‘‘Composes 
well. Fine old tone. Make a nice thing.” He spoke in a charmless 
vulgar voice. 

“T see you've a great deal of eye,’ I replied. “Your cousin tells 
me you're studying art.” He looked at me in the same way, without 
answering, and I went on with deliberate urbanity: “I suppose you’re at 
the studio of one of those great men.” Still on this he continued to 
fix me, and then he named one of the greatest of that day; which led 
me to ask him if he liked his master. 

“Do you understand French?” he returned. 

“Some kinds.” 

He kept his little eyes on me; with which he remarked: “Je suis fou 
de la peinture !’” 

“Oh I understand that kind!” I replied. Our companion laid her 
hand on his arm with a small pleased and fluttered movement; it was 
delightful to be among people who were on such easy terms with for- 
eign tongues. I got up to take leave and asked her where, in Paris, 
I might have the honor of waiting on her. To what hotel would she go? 

She turned to her cousin inquiringly and he favored me again with 
his little languid leer. “Do you know the Hotel des Princes?” 

“T know where it is.” 

“Well, that’s the shop.” 

“T congratulate you,” I said to Miss Spencer. “T believe it’s the best 
inn in the world; but, in case I should still have a moment to call on 
you here, where are you lodged?” 

“Oh it’s such a pretty name,” she returned gleefully. “A la Belle 
Normande.” 
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“I guess I know my way round!” her kinsman threw in; and as 
I left them he gave me with his swaggering head-cover a great flourish 
that was like the wave of a banner over a conquered field. 


III 


My relative, as it proved, was not sufficiently restored to leave the 
place by the afternoon train; so that as the autumn dusk began to fall 
I found myself at liberty to call at the establishment named to me by 
my friends. I must confess that I had spent much of the interval in 
wondering what the disagreeable thing was that the less attractive of 
these had been telling the other. The auberge of the Belle Normande 
proved an hostelry in a shady by-street, where it gave me satisfaction 
to think Miss Spencer must have encountered local color in abundance. 
There was a crooked little court, where much of the hospitality of the 
house was carried on; there was a staircase climbing to bedrooms on 
the outer side of the wall; there was a small trickling fountain with 
a stucco statuette set in the midst of it; there was a little boy in a 
white cap and apron cleaning copper vessels at a conspicuous kitchen 
door; there was a chattering landlady, neatly laced, arranging apricots 
and grapes into an artistic pyramid upon a pink plate. I looked about, 
and on a green bench outside of an open door labelled Salle-a-Manger, 
I distinguished Caroline Spencer. No sooner had I looked at her than 
I was sure something had happened since the morning. Supported by 
the back of her bench, with her hands clasped in her lap, she kept her 
eyes on the other side of the court where the landlady manipulated the 
apricots. 

But I saw that, poor dear, she wasn’t thinking of apricots or even 
of landladies. She was staring absently, thoughtfully; on a nearer 
view I could have certified she had been crying. I had seated myself 
beside her before she was aware; then, when she had done so, she simply 
turned round without surprise and showed me her sad face. Something 
very bad indeed had happened; she was completely changed, and I 
immediately charged her with it. “Your cousin has been giving you 
bad news. You've had a horrid time.” 

For a moment she said nothing, and I supposed her afraid to speak 
lest her tears should again rise. Then it came to me that even in the 
few hours since my leaving her she had shed them all—which made 
her now intensely, stoically composed. ‘My poor cousin has been hav- 
ing one,” she replied at last. “He has had great worries. His news 
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was bad.” Then after a dismally conscious wait: “He was in dreadful 
want of money.” 

“In want of yours, you mean?” 

“Of any he could get—honorably of course. Mine is all—well, 
that’s available.” 

Ah it was as if I had been sure from the first! “And he has taken 
it from you?” 

Again she hung fire, but her face meanwhile was pleading. “I gave 
him what I had.” 

I recall the accent of those words as the most angelic human sound 
I had ever listened to—which is exactly why I jumped up almost with 
a sense of personal outrage. ‘Gracious goodness, madam, do you call 
that his getting it ‘honorably’ ?” 

I had gone too far—she colored to her eyes. ‘We won’t speak 
of it,” 

“We must speak of it,” I declared as I dropped beside her again. 
“T’m your friend—upon my word I’m your protector; it seems to me 
you need one. What’s the matter with this extraordinary person?” 

She was perfectly able to say. “He’s just badly in debt.” 

“No doubt he is! But what’s the special propriety of your—in such 
tearing haste!—paying for that?” 

“Well, he has told me all his story. I feel for him so much.” 

“So do I, if you come to that! But I hope,” I roundly added, “he’ll 
give you straight back your money.” 

As to this she was prompt. “Certainly he will—as soon as ever 
he can.” 

“And when the deuce will that be?” 

Her lucidity maintained itself. “When he has finished his great 
picture.” 

It took me full in the face. “My dear young lady, damn his great 
picture! Where is this voracious man?” 

It was as if she must let me feel a moment that I did push her!— 
though indeed, as appeared, he was just where he’d naturally be. “He’s 
having his dinner.” 

I turned about and looked through the open door into the salle-a- 
manger. There, sure enough, alone at the end of a long table, was the 
object of my friend’s compassion—the bright, the kind young art- 
student. He was dining too attentively to notice me at first, but in the 
act of setting down a well-emptied wine-glass he caught sight of my air 
of observation. He paused in his repast and, with his head on one 
side and his meagre jaws slowly moving, fixedly returned my gaze. 
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Then the landlady came brushing lightly by with her pyramid of apricots. 

“And that nice little plate of fruit is for him?” I wailed. 

Miss Spencer glanced at it tenderly. “They seem to arrange every- 
thing so nicely!” she simply sighed. 

I felt helpless and irritated. ‘Come now, really,” I said; “do you 
think it right, do you think it decent, that that long strong fellow should 
collar your funds?” She looked away from me—I was evidently giving 
her pain. The case was hopeless; the long strong fellow had “interested” 
her. 

“Pardon me if I speak of him so unceremoniously,” I said. “But 
you're really too generous, and he hasn’t, clearly, the rudiments of 
delicacy. He made his debts himself—he ought to pay them himself.” 

“Te has been foolish,’ she obstinately said—‘“‘of course I know that. 
He has told me everything. We had a long talk this morning—the 
poor fellow threw himself on my charity, He has signed notes to a 
large amount.” 

“The more fool he!” 

“He’s in real distress—and it’s not only himself. It’s his poor 
young wife.” 

“Ah he has a poor young wife?” 

“T didn’t know—but he made a clean breast of it. He married two 
years since—secretly.” 

“Why secretly?” 

My informant took precautions as if she feared listeners. Then with 
low impressiveness : “She was a Countess!” 

“Are you very sure of that?” 

“She has written me the most beautiful letter.” 

“Asking you—whom she has never seen—for money?” 

“Asking me for confidence and sympathy”—Miss Spencer spoke now 
with spirit. “She has been cruelly treated by her family—in consequence 
of what she has done for him. My cousin has told me every particular, 
and she appeals to me in her own lovely way in the letter, which I’ve 
here in my pocket. It’s such a wonderful old-world romance,” said my 
prodigious friend. “She was a beautiful young widow—her first hus- 
band was a Count, tremendously high-born, but really most wicked, with 
whom she hadn’t been happy and whose death had left her ruined after 
he had deceived her in all sorts of ways. My poor cousin, meeting her 
in that situation and perhaps a little too recklessly pitying her and 
charmed with her, found her, don’t you see?’—Caroline’s appeal on 
this head was amazing !—“but too ready to trust a better man after all 
she had been through, Only when her ‘people,’ as he says—and I do like 
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the word!—understood she would have him, poor gifted young Amer- 
ican art-student though he simply was, because she just adored him, her 
great-aunt, the old Marquise, from whom she had expectations of wealth 
which she could yet sacrifice for her love, utterly cast her off and 
wouldn’t so much as speak to her, much less to him, in their dreadful 
haughtiness and pride. They can be haughty over here, it seems,” she 
ineffably developed—“‘there’s no mistake about that! It’s like some- 
thing in some famous old book. The family, my cousin’s wife’s,”’ she 
by this time almost complacently wound up, “are of the oldest Provencal 
noblesse.” 

I listened half-bewildered. The poor woman positively found it so 
interesting to be swindled by a flower of that stock—if stock or flower 
or solitary grain of truth was really concerned in the matter—as prac- 
tically to have lost the sense of what the forfeiture of her hoard meant 
for her. “My dear young lady,” I groaned, “you don’t want to be 
stripped of every dollar for such a rigmarole!”’ 

She asserted, at this, her dignity—much as a small pink shorn lamb 
might have done. “It isn’t a rigmarole, and I shan’t be stripped. I 
shan’t live any worse than I have lived, don’t you see? And I’ll come 
back before long to stay with them. The Countess—he still gives her, 
he says, her title, as they do to noble widows, that is to ‘dowagers,’ 
don’t you know? in England—insists on a visit from me some time. 
So I guess for that I can start afresh—and meanwhile I'll have recovered 
my money.” 

It was all too heart-breaking. “You’re going home then at once?” 

I felt the faint tremor of voice she heroically tried to stifle, “I’ve 
nothing left for a tour.” 

“You gave it alieup?” 

“T’ve kept enough to take me back.” 

I uttered, I think, a positive howl, and at this juncture the hero 
of the situation, the happy proprietor of my little friend’s sacred sav- 
ings and of the infatuated grande dame just sketched for me, reap- 
peared with the clear consciousness of a repast bravely earned and con- 
sistently enjoyed. He stood on the threshold an instant, extracting the 
stone from a plump apricot he had fondly retained; then he put the 
apricot into his mouth and, while he let it gratefully dissolve there, 
stood looking at us with his long legs apart and his hands thrust into 
the pockets of his velvet coat. My companion got up, giving him a 
thin glance that I caught in its passage and which expressed at once 
resignation and fascination—the last dregs of her sacrifice and with it 
an anguish of upliftedness. Ugly vulgar pretentious dishonest as I 
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thought him, and destitute of every grace of plausibility, he had yet 
appealed successfully to her eager and tender imagination. I was deeply 
disgusted, but I had no warrant to interfere, and at any rate felt that 
it would be vain. He waved his hand meanwhile with a breadth of 
appreciation. “Nice old court. Nice mellow old place. Nice crooked 
old staircase. Several pretty things.” 

Decidedly I couldn’t stand it, and without responding I gave my 
hand to my friend. She looked at me an instant with her little white 
face and rounded eyes, and as she showed her pretty teeth I suppose 
she meant to smile. ‘Don’t be sorry for me,” she sublimely pleaded; 
“I’m very sure I shall see something of this dear old Europe yet.” 

I refused however to take literal leave of her—I should find a 
moment to come back next morning. Her awful kinsman, who had 
put on his sombrero again, flourished it off at me by way of a bow— 
on which I hurried away. 

On the morrow early I did return, and in the court of the inn met 
the landlady, more loosely laced than in the evening. On my asking 
for Miss Spencer, “Partie, monsieur,’ the good woman said. ‘She 
went away last night at ten o’clock, with her—her—not her husband, 
eh?—in fine her Monsieur. They went down to the American ship.” 
I turned off—I felt the tears in my eyes. The poor girl had been some 
thirteen hours in Europe. 


Ys 


I myself, more fortunate, continued to sacrifice to opportunity as 
I myself met it. During this period—of some five years—I lost my 
friend Latouche, who died of a malarious fever during a tour in the 
Levant. One of the first things I did on my return to America was 
to go up to North Verona on a consolatory visit to his poor mother. 
I found her in deep affliction and sat with her the whole of the morning 
that followed my arrival—I had come in late at night—listening to her 
tearful descant and singing the praises of my friend. We talked of 
nothing else, and our conversation ended only with the arrival of a 
quick little woman who drove herself up to the door in a “carry-all” 
and whom I saw toss the reins to the horse’s back with the briskness 
of a startled sleeper throwing off the bed-clothes. She jumped out of 
the carry-all and she jumped into the room. She proved to be the min- 
ister’s wife and the great town-gossip, and she had evidently, in the 
latter capacity, a choice morsel to communicate. I was as sure of this 
as I was that poor Mrs, Latouche was not absolutely too bereaved to 
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listen to her. It seemed to me discreet to retire, and I described myself 
as anxious for a walk before dinner. 

“And by the way,” I added, “if you'll tell me where my old friend 
Miss Spencer lives I think I’ll call on her.” 

The minister’s wife immediately responded. Miss Spencer lived 
in the fourth house beyond the Baptist church; the Baptist church was 
the one on the right, with that queer green thing over the door; they 
called it a portico, but it looked more like an old-fashioned bedstead 
swung in the air. “Yes, do look up poor Caroline,” Mrs. Latouche fur- 
ther enjoined. “It will refresh her to see a strange face.” 

“T should think she had had enough of strange faces!” cried the 
minister’s wife. 

“To see, I mean, a charming visitor’—Mrs, Latouche amended her 
phrase. 

“T should think she had had enough of charming visitors!” her com- 
panion returned. “But you don’t mean to stay ten years,” she added with 
significant eyes on me. 

“Flas she a visitor of that sort?” I asked in my ignorance. 

“You'll make out the sort!’ said the minister’s wife. ‘“She’s easily 
seen; she generally sits in the front yard. Only take care what you say 
to her, and be very sure you’re polite.” 

“Ah she’s so sensitive?” 

The minister’s wife jumped up and dropped me a curtsey—a most 
sarcastic curtsey. “That’s what she is, if you please. ‘Madame la 
Comtesse!’ ” 

And pronouncing these titular words with the most scathing accent, 
the little woman seemed fairly to laugh in the face of the lady they 
designated. I stood staring, wondering, remembering. 

“Oh I shall be very polite!” I cried; and, grasping my hat and stick, 
I went on my way. 

I found Miss Spencer’s residence without difficulty. The Baptist 
church was easily identified, and the small dwelling near it, of a rusty 
white, with a large central chimney-stack and a Virginia creeper, seemed 
naturally and properly the abode of a withdrawn old maid with a taste 
for striking effects inexpensively obtained. As I approached I slackened 
my pace, for I had heard that some one was always sitting in the front 
yard, and I wished to reconnoitre. I looked cautiously over the low 
white fence that separated the small garden-space from the unpaved 
street, but I descried nothing in the shape of a Comtesse. A small 
straight path led up to the crooked door-step, on either side of which 
was a little grass-plot fringed with currant-bushes. In the middle of 
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the grass, right and left, was a large quince-tree, full of antiquity and 
contortions, and beneath one of the quince-trees were placed a small 
table and a couple of light chairs. On the table lay a piece of unfin- 
ished embroidery and two or three books in bright-colored paper covers. 
I went in at the gate and paused halfway along the path, scanning the 
place for some further token of its occupant, before whom—lI could 
hardly have said why—I hesitated abruptly to present myself. Then I 
saw the poor little house to be of the shabbiest and felt a sudden doubt 
of my right to penetrate, since curiosity had been my motive and 
curiosity here failed of confidence. While I demurred a figure ap- 
peared in the open doorway and stood there looking at me. I imme- 
diately recognized Miss Spencer, but she faced me as if we had never 
met. Gently, but gravely and timidly, I advanced to the door-step, 
where I spoke with an attempt at friendly banter. 

“I waited for you over there to come back, but you never came.” 

“Waited where, sir?’ she quavered, her innocent eyes rounding them- 
selves as of old. She was much older; she looked tired and wasted. 

“Well,” I said, “I waited at the old French port.” 

She stared harder, then recognized me, smiling, flushing, clasping 
her two hands together. “I remember you now—lI remember that day.” 
But she stood there, neither coming out nor asking me to come in. She 
was embarrassed. 

I too felt a little awkward while I poked at the path with my stick. 
“I kept looking out for you year after year.” 

“You mean in Europe?” she ruefully breathed. 

“In Europe of course! Here apparently you’re easy enough to find.” 

She leaned her hand against the unpainted door-post and her head 
fell a little to one side. She looked at me thus without speaking, and 
I caught the expression visible in women’s eyes when tears are rising. 
Suddenly she stepped out on the cracked slab of stone before her 
threshold and closed the door. Then her strained smile prevailed and I 
saw her teeth were as pretty as ever. But there had been tears too. 
“Have you been there ever since?” she lowered her voice to ask. 

“Until three weeks ago. And you—you never came back?” 

Still shining at me as she could, she put her hand behind her and 
reopened the door. “I’m not very polite,” she said: “Won’t you 
come in?” 

“[’m afraid I incommode you.” 

“Oh no!”—she wouldn’t hear of it now, ~ And she pushed back the 
door with a sign that I should enter. 

I followed her in. She led the way to a small room on the left of 
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the narrow hall, which I supposed to be her parlor, though it was at 
the back of the house, and we passed the closed door of another apart- 
ment which apparently enjoyed a view of the quince-trees. This one 
looked out upon a small wood-shed and two clucking hens. But I 
thought it pretty until I saw its elegance to be of the most frugal kind; 
after which, presently, I thought it prettier still, for I had never seen 
faded chintz and old mezzotint engravings, framed in varnished autumn 
leaves, disposed with so touching a grace. Miss Spencer sat down on 
a very small section of the sofa, her hands tightly clasped in her lap. 
She looked ten years older, and I needn’t now have felt called to insist 
on the facts of her person. But I still thought them interesting, and at 
any rate 1 was moved by them. She was peculiarly agitated. I tried 
to appear not to notice it; but suddenly, in the most inconsequent fash- 
ion—it was an irresistible echo of our concentrated passage in the old 
French port—I said to her: “I do incommode you. Again you’re in 
distress.” 

She raised her two hands to her face and for a moment kept it buried 
in them. Then taking them away, “It’s because you remind me,” she 
said. 

“T remind you, you mean, of that miserable day at the Havre?” 

She wonderfully shook her head. “It wasn’t miserable. It was 
delightful.” 

Ah was it? my manner of receiving this must have commented. “I 
never was so shocked as when, on going back to your inn the next 
morning, I found you had wretchedly retreated.” 

She waited an instant, after which she said: ‘Please let us not 
speak of that.” 

“Did you come straight back here?” I nevertheless went on. 

“I was back here just thirty days after my first start.” 

“And here you’ve remained ever since?” 

“Every minute of the time.” 

I took it in; I didn’t know what to say, and what I presently said 
had almost the sound of mockery. “When then are you going to make 
that tour?” It might be practically aggressive; but there was something 
that irritated me in her depths of resignation, and I wished to extort 
from her some expression of impatience. 

She attached her eyes a moment to a small sunspot on the carpet; 
then she got up and lowered the window-blind a little to obliterate it. 
I waited, watching her with interest—as if she had still something more 
to give me. Well, presently, in answer to my last question, she gave it. 


“Never !” 
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“I hope at least your cousin repaid you that money,” I said. 

At this again she looked away from me. “I don’t care for it now.’ 

“You don’t care for your money?” 

“For ever going to Europe.” 

“Do you mean you wouldn’t go if you could?” 

“I can’t—I can’t,” said Caroline Spencer. “It’s all over. FEvery- 
thing’s different. I never think of it.” 

“The scoundrel never repaid you then!” I cried. 

“Please, please—!” she began. 

But she had stopped—she was looking toward the door. There had 
been a rustle and a sound of steps in the hall. 

I also looked toward the door, which was open and now admitted 
another person—a lady who paused just within the threshold. Behind 
her came a young man. The lady looked at me with a good deal of 
fixedness—long enough for me to rise to a vivid impression of herself. 
Then she turned to Caroline Spencer and, with a smile and a strong 
foreign accent, “Pardon, ma chére! I didn’t know you had company,” 
she said. “The gentleman came in so quietly.” With which she again 
gave me the benefit of her attention. She was very strange, yet I was 
at once sure I had seen her before. Afterwards I rather put it that I 
had only seen ladies remarkably like her. But I had seen them very far 
away from North Verona, and it was the oddest of all things to meet 
one of them in that frame. To what quite other scene did the sight of 
her transport me? To some dusky landing before a shabby Parisian 
quatriéme—to an open door revealing a greasy ante-chamber and to 
Madame leaning over the banisters while she holds a faded wrapper 
together and bawls down to the portress to bring up her coffee. My 
friend’s guest was a very large lady, of middle age, with a plump dead- 
white face and hair drawn back @ Ja chinoise. She had a small pene- 
trating eye and what is called in French le sourire agréable. She wore 
an old pink cashmere dressing-gown covered with white embroideries, 
and, like the figure in my momentary vision, she confined it in front 
with a bare and rounded arm and a plump and deeply-dimpled hand. 

“It’s only to spick about my café,” she said to her hostess with her 
sourire agréable, “I should like it served in the garden under the leetle 
tree.” 

The young man behind her had now stepped into the room, where 
he also stood revealed, though with rather less of a challenge. He was 
a gentleman of few inches but a vague importance. perhaps the leading 
man of the world of North Verona. He had a small pointed nose and 
a small pointed chin; also, as I observed, the most diminutive feet and 
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a manner of no point at all. He looked at me foolishly and with his 
mouth open. 

“You shall have your coffee,” said Miss Spencer as if an army of 
cooks had been engaged in the preparation of it. 

“C'est bien!’ said her massive inmate. “Find your bouk”’—and 
this personage turned to the gaping youth. 

He gaped now at each quarter of the room. “My grammar, d’ye 
mean ?” 

The large lady however could but face her friend's visitor while 
persistently engaged with a certain laxity in the flow of her wrapper. 
“Find your bouk,” she more absently repeated. 

“My poetry, d’ye mean?” said the young man, who also couldn’t 
take his eyes off me. 

“Never mind your bouk’’—his companion reconsidered. “To-day 
we'll just talk. We'll make some conversation. But we mustn’t inter- 
rupt Mademoiselle’s. Come, come’—and she moved off a step. ‘“Un- 
der the leetle tree,’ she added for the benefit of Mademoiselle. After 
which she gave me a thin salutation, jerked a measured “Monsieur!” 
and swept away again with her swain following. 

I looked at Miss Spencer, whose eyes never moved from the carpet, 
and I spoke, I fear, without grace. “Who in the world’s that?” 

“The Comtesse—that was: my Cousine as they call it in French.” 

“And who’s the young man?” 

“The Countess’s pupil, Mr. Mixter.” This description of the tie 
uniting the two persons who had just quitted us must certainly have 
upset my gravity; for I recall the marked increase of my friend’s own 
as she continued to explain. “She gives lessons in French and music, 
the simpler sorts—” 

“The simpler sorts of French?” I fear I broke in. 

But she was still impenetrable, and in fact had now an intonation 
that put me vulgarly in the wrong. “She has had the worst reverses 
—with no one to look to. She’s prepared for any exertion—and she 
takes her misfortunes with gaiety.” 

“Ah well,” I returned—no doubt a little ruefully, “that’s all I my- 
self am pretending to do. If she’s determined to be a burden to nobody, 
nothing could be more right and proper.” 

My hostess looked vaguely, though I thought quite wearily enough, 
about: she met this proposition in no other way. “I must go and get 
the coffee,” she simply said. 

“Has the lady many pupils?” I none the less persisted. 

“She has only Mr. Mixter. She gives him all her time.” It might 
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have set mé off again, but something in my whole impression of my 
friend’s sensibility urged me to keep strictly decent. “He pays very 
well,” she at all events inscrutably went on. “He’s not very bright— 
as a pupil; but he’s very rich and he’s very kind. He has a buggy— 
with a back, and he takes the Countess to drive.” 

“For good long spells I hope,” I couldn’t help interjecting—even 
at the cost of her so taking it that she had still to avoid my eyes. ‘Well, 
the country’s beautiful for miles,” I went on. And then as she was 
turning away: “You’re going for the Countess’s coffee?” 

“If you'll excuse me a few moments.” 

“Ts there no one else to do it?” 

She seemed to wonder who there should be. “I keep no servants.” 

“Then can’t I help?” After which, as she but looked at me, I bet- 
tered it. “Can’t she wait on herself?” 

Miss Spencer had a slow headshake—as if that too had been a 
strange idea. “She isn’t used to manual labor.” 

The discrimination was a treat, but I cultivated decorum. “I see— 
and you are.” But at the same time I couldn’t abjure curiosity. “Be- 
fore you go, at any rate, please tell me this: who is this wonderful lady?” 

“T told you just who in France—that extraordinary day. She’s the 
wife of my cousin, whom you saw there.” 

“The lady disowned by her family in consequence of her marriage?” 

“Yes; they’ve never seen her again, They’ve completely broken 
with her.” 

“And where’s her husband ?” 

“My poor cousin’s dead.” 

I pulled up, but only a moment. “And where’s your money?” 

The poor thing flinched—I kept her on the rack. “I don’t know,” 
she woefully said. 

I scarce know what it didn’t prompt me to—but I went step by step. 
“On her husband’s death this lady at once came to you?” 

It was as if she had had too often to describe it. ‘Yes, she arrived 
one day.” 

“How long ago?” 

“Two years and four months.” 

“‘And has been here ever since?” 

“Ever since.” 

T took it all in. “And how does she like it?” 

“Well, not very much,” said Miss Spencer divinely. 

That too I took in. “And how do you—?” 

She laid her face in her two hands an instant as she had done ten 
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minutes before. Then, quickly, she went to get the Countess’s coffee. 

Left alone in the little parlor I found myself divided between the 
perfection of my disgust and a contrary wish to see, to learn more. 
At the end of a few minutes the young man in attendance on the lady 
in question reappeared as for a fresh gape at me. He was inordinately 
grave—to be dressed in such parti-colored flannels; and he produced with 
no great confidence on his own side the message with which he had 
been charged. “She wants to know if you won't come right out.” 

“Who wants to know?” 

“The Countess. That French lady.’ 

“She has asked you to bring me?” 

“Yes sir,” said the young man feebly—for I may claim to have 
surpassed him in stature and weight. 

I went out with him, and we found his instructress seated under 
one of the small quince-trees in front of the house; where she was 
engaged in drawing a fine needle with a very fat hand through a piece 
of embroidery not remarkable for freshness. She pointed graciously 
to the chair beside her and I sat down. Mr. Mixter glanced about him 
and then accommodated himself on the grass at her feet; whence he 
gazed upward more gapingly than ever and as if convinced that between 
us something wonderful would now occur. 

“I’m sure you spick French,” said the Countess, whose eyes were 
singularly protuberant as she played over me her agreeable smile. 

“T do, madam—tant bien que mal,’ I replied, I fear, more dryly. 

“Ah voila!’ she cried as with delight. “I knew it as soon as I 
looked at you. You’ve been in my poor dear country.” 

“A considerable time.” 

“You love it then, mon pays de France?” 

“Oh it’s an old affection.” But I wasn’t exuberant. 

“And you know Paris well?” 

“Yes, sans me vanter, madam, I think I really do.” And with a 
certain conscious purpose I let my eyes meet her own. 

She presently, hereupon, moved her own and glanced down at Mr. 
Mixter. “What are we talking about?’ she demanded of her attentive 
pupil. 

He pulled his knees up, plucked at the grass, stared, blushed a little. 
“You're talking French,” said Mr. Mixter. 

“La belle découverte!’ mocked the Countess. “It’s going on ten 
months,” she explained to me, “since I took him in hand. Don’t put 
yourself out not to say he’s la bétise méme,”’ she added in fine style. 
“He won’t in the least understand you.” 
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A moment’s consideration of Mr. Mixter, awkwardly sporting at 
our feet, quite assured me that he wouldn’t. “I hope your other pupils 
do you more honor,” I then remarked to my entertainer. 

“I have no others. They don’t know what French—or what any- 
thing else—is in this place; they don’t want to know. You may there- 
fore imagine the pleasure it is to me to meet a person who speaks it 
like yourself.” I could but reply that my own pleasure wasn’t less, 
and she continued to draw the stitches through her embroidery with an 
elegant curl of her little finger. Every few moments she put her eyes, 
near-sightedly, closer to her work—this as if for elegance too. She 
inspired me with no more confidence than her late husband, if husband 
he was, had done, years before, on the occasion with which this one 
so detestably matched: she was coarse, common, affected, dishonest— 
no more a Countess than I was a Caliph. She had an assurance— 
based clearly on experience; but this couldn’t have been the experience 
of “race.” Whatever it was indeed it did now, in a yearning fashion, 
flare out of her. “Talk to me of Paris, mon beau Paris that I’d give 
my eyes to see. The very name of it me fait langmr. How long since 
you were there?” 

“A couple of months ago.” 

“Vous avez de la chance! Tell me something about it. What were 
they doing? Oh for an hour of the Boulevard!’ 

“They were doing about what they’re always doing—amusing them- 
selves a good deal.” 

“At the theatres, heim?” sighed the Countess. “At the cafés-con- 
certs? sous ce beau ciel—at the little tables before the doors? Quelle 
existence! You know I’m a Parisienne, monsieur,” she added, “to my 
finger-tips.” 

“Miss Spencer was mistaken then,” I ventured to return, “‘in tell- 
ing me you’re a Provengale.” 

She stared a moment, then put her nose to her embroidery, which 
struck me as having acquired even while we sat a dingier and more 
desultory air. “Ah, I’m a Provengale by birth, but a Parisienne by— 
inclination.” After which she pursued: “And by the saddest events of 
my life—as well as by some of the happiest, Hélas!’’ 

“In other words by a varied experience!” I now at last smiled. 

She questioned me over it with her hard little salient eyes. “Oh 
experience !—I could talk of that, no doubt, if I wished. On en a de 
toutes les sortes—and I never dreamed that mine, for example, would 
ever have this in store for me.” And she indicated with her large bare 
elbow and with a jerk of her head all surrounding objects; the little 
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white house, the pair of quince-trees, the rickety paling, even the rapt 
Mr. Mixter. 

I took them all bravely in. “Ah if you mean you're decidedly in 
exile—!” 

“You may imagine what it is. These two years of my épreuve— 
elles men ont données, des heures, des heurest One gets used to 
things’”—and she raised her shoulders to the highest shrug ever accom- 
plished at North Verona; “so that I sometimes think I’ve got used to 
this. But there are some things that are always beginning again. For 
example my coffee.” 

I so far again lent myself. “Do you always have coffee at this hour ?” 

Her eyebrows went up as high as her shoulders had done. “At 
what hour would you propose to me to have it? I must have my little 
cup after breakfast.” 

“Ah you breakfast at this hour?” 

“At mid-day—comme cela se fait. Here they breakfast at a quarter 
past seven. That “quarter past’ is charming!” 

“But you were telling me about your coffee,” I observed sympathet- 
ically. 

“My cousine can’t believe in it; she can’t understand it. C’est une 
fille charmante, but that little cup of black coffee with a drop of ‘fine, 
served at this hour—they exceed her comprehension. So I have to 
break the ice each day, and it takes the coffee the time you see to arrive. 
And when it does arrive, monsieur—! If I don’t press it on you— 
though monsieur here sometimes joins me!—it’s because you’ve drunk 
it on the Boulevard.” 

I resented extremely so critical a view of my poor friend’s exertions, 
but I said nothing at all—the only way to be sure of my civility. I 
dropped my eyes on Mr. Mixter, who, sitting cross-legged and nursing 
his knees, watched my companion’s foreign graces with an interest that 
familiarity had apparently done little to restrict. She became aware, 
naturally, of my mystified view of him and faced the question with all 
her boldness. “He adores me, you know,” she murmured with her nose 
again in her tapestry—‘“he dreams of becoming mon amoureux. Yes, il 
me fait une cour acharnée—such as you see him. That’s what we’ve come 
to. He has read some French novel—it took him six months. But 
ever since that he has thought himself a hero and me—such as I am, 
monsieur—yje ne sais quelle dévergondée!” 

Mr. Mixter may have inferred that he was to that extent the object 
of our reference; but of the manner in which he was handled he must 
have had small suspicion—preoccupied as he was, as to my companion, 
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with the ecstasy of contemplation. Our hostess moreover at this mo- 
ment came out of the house, bearing a coffee-pot and three cups on a 
neat little tray. I took from her eyes, as she approached us, a brief 
but intense appeal-—the mute expression, as I felt, conveyed in the 
hardest little look she had yet addressed me, of her longing to know 
what, as a man of the world in general and of the French world in 
particular, I thought of these allied forces now so encamped on the 
stricken field of her life. I could only “act” however, as they said at 
North Verona, quite impenetrably—only make no answering sign. I 
couldn’t intimate, much less could I frankly utter, my inward sense 
of the Countess’s probable past, with its measure of her virtue, value 
and accomplishments, and of the limits of the consideration to which 
she could properly pretend. I couldn’t give my friend a hint of how 
I myself personally ‘‘saw” her interesting pensioner—whether as the 
runaway wife of a too-jealous hair-dresser or of a too-morose pastry- 
cook, say; whether as a very small bourgeoise, in fine, who had vitiated 
her case beyond patching up, or even as some character, of the nomadic 
sort, less edifying still. I couldn’t let in, by the jog of a shutter, as 
it were, a hard informing ray and then, washing my hands of the 
business, turn my back for ever. I could on the contrary save the 
situation, my own at least, for the moment, by pulling myself together 
with a master hand and appearing to ignore everything but that the 
dreadful person between us was a “grande dame.” ‘This effort was pos- 
sible indeed but as a retreat in good order and with all the forms of 
courtesy. If I couldn’t speak, still less could I stay, and I think I must, 
in spite of everything, have turned black with disgust to see Caroline 
Spencer stand there like a waiting-maid. I therefore won’t answer for 
the shade of success that may have attended my saying to the Countess, 
on my feet and as to leave her: “You expect to remain some time in 
these parages?” 

What passed between us, as from face to face, while she looked up 
at me, ‘hat at least our companion may have caught, that at least may 
have sown, for the after-time, some seed of revelation. The Countess 
repeated her terrible shrug. “Who knows? I don’t see my way—! 
It isn’t an existence, but when one’s in misery—! Chére belle,’ she 
added as an appeal to Miss Spencer, “you’ve gone and forgotten the 
‘fine’ !”’ 

I detained that lady as, after considering a moment in silence the 
small array, she was about to turn off in quest of this article. I held 
out my hand in silence—I had to go. Her wan set little face, severely 
mild and with the question of a moment before now quite cold in it, 
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spoke of extreme fatigue, but also of something else strange and con- 
ceived—whether a desperate patience still, or at last some other despera- 
tion, being more than I can say. What was clearest on the whole was 
that she was glad I was going. Mr, Mixter had risen to his feet and 
was pouring out the Countess’s coffee. As I went back past the Baptist 
church I could feel how right my poor friend had been in her convic- 
tion at the other, the still intenser, the now historic crisis, that she should 
still see something of that dear old Europe. 


SARAH ORNE JEWETT (1849-1899) 
The Town Poor 


Mrs. WILLIAM TRIMBLE and Miss Rebecca Wright were driving 
along Hampden east road, one afternoon in early spring. Their prog- 
ress was slow. Mrs. Trimble’s sorrel horse was old and stiff, and 
the wheels were clogged by clay mud. The frost was not yet out of 
the ground, although the snow was nearly gone, except in a few places 
on the north side of the woods, or where it had drifted all winter 
against a length of fence. 

“There must be a good deal o’ snow to the nor’ard of us yet,” said 
weather-wise Mrs. Trimble. “I feel it in the air; ’tis more than the 
ground-damp. We ain’t goin’ to have real nice weather till the up- 
country snow’s all gone.” 

“T heard say yesterday that there was good sleddin’ yet, all up through 
Parsley,” responded Miss Wright. “I shouldn’t like to live in them 
northern places. My cousin Ellen’s husband was a Parsley man, an’ 
he was obliged, as you may have heard, to go up north to his father’s 
second wife’s funeral; got back day before yesterday. ’Twas about 
twenty-one miles, an’ they started on wheels; but when they’d gone 
nine or ten miles, they found ’twas no sort o’ use, an’ left their wagon 
an’ took a sleigh. The man that owned it charged ’em four an’ six, 
too. I shouldn’t have thought he would; they told him they was goin’ 
to a funeral; an’ they had their own buffaloes an’ everything.” 

“Well, I expect it’s a good deal harder scratchin’, up that way; they 
have to git money where they can; the farms is very poor as you go 
north,” suggested Mrs. Trimble kindly. “’Tain’t none too rich a coun- 
try where we be, but I’ve always been grateful I wa’n’t born up to 
Parsley.” 

The old horse plodded along, and the sun, coming out from the 
heavy spring clouds, sent a sudden shine of light along the muddy road. 
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Sister Wright drew her large veil forward over the high brim of her 
bonnet. She was not used to driving, or to being much in the open 
air; but Mrs. Trimble was an active business woman, and looked after 
her own affairs herself, in all weathers. The late Mr. Trimble had left 
her a good farm, but not much ready money, and it was often said that 
she was better off in the end than if he had lived. She regretted his 
loss deeply, however; it was impossible for her to speak of him, even 
to intimate friends, without emotion, and nobody had ever hinted that 
this emotion was insincere. She was most warm-hearted and generous, 
and in her limited way played the part of Lady Bountiful in the town 
of Hampden. 

“Why, there’s where the Bray girls lives, ain’t it?” she exclaimed, 
as, beyond a thicket of witch-hazel and scrub-oak, they came in sight 
of a weather-beaten, solitary farmhouse. The barn was too far away 
for thrift or comfort, and they could see long lines of light between 
the shrunken boards as they came nearer. The fields looked both stony 
and sodden. Somehow, even Parsley itself could be hardly more forlorn. 

“Yes’m,” said Miss Wright, “that’s where they live now, poor 
things. I know the place, though I ain’t been up here for years. You 
don’t suppose, Mis’ Trimble—I ain’t seen the girls out to meetin’ all 
winter. I’ve re’lly been covetin’ ”’— 

“Why, yes, Rebecca, of course we could stop,” answered Mrs. Trim- 
ble heartily. “The exercises was over earlier’n I expected, an’ you’re 
goin’ to remain over night long o’ me, you know. There won’t be no 
tea till we git there, so we can’t be late. I’m in the habit o’ sendin’ a 
basket to the Bray girls when any o’ our folks is comin’ this way, but 
I ain’t been to see ’em since they moved up here. Why, it must be a 
good deal over a year ago. I know ’twas in the late winter they had 
to make the move. ’Twas cruel hard, I must say, an’ if I hadn’t been 
down with my pleurisy fever I’d have stirred round an’ done some- 
thin’ about it. There was a good deal o’ sickness at the time, an’— 
well, twas kind o’ rushed through, breakin’ of ’em up, an’ lots o’ folks 
blamed the selec’men; but when ’twas done, ’twas done, an’ nobody 
took holt to undo it. Ann an’ Mandy looked same’s ever when they 
come to meetin’, long in the summer,—kind o’ wishful, perhaps. They’ve 
always sent me word they was gittin’ on pretty comfortable.” 

“That would be their way,” said Rebecca Wright. “They never was 
any hand to complain, though Mandy’s less cheerful than Ann. If 
Mandy’d been spared such poor eyesight, an’ Ann hadn’t got her lame 
wrist that wa’n’t set right, they’d kep’ off the town fast enough. They 
both shed tears when they talked to me about havin’ to break up, when 
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I went to see ’em before I went over to brother Asa’s. You see we 
was brought up neighbors, an’ we went to school together, the Brays an’ 
me. "Twas a special Providence brought us home this road, I’ve been 
so covetin’ a chance to git to see’em. My lameness hampers me.” 

“I’m glad we come this way, myself,’ said Mrs. Trimble. 

“I'd like to see just how they fare,” Miss Rebecca Wright continued. 
“They give their consent to goin’ on the town because they knew they’d 
got to be dependent, an’ so they felt ’twould come easier for all than for 
a few to help ’em. They acted real dignified an’ right-minded, contrary 
to what most do in such cases, but they was dreadful anxious to see 
who would bid ’em off, town-meeting day; they did so hope ’twould 
be somebody right in the village. I just sat down an’ cried good when 
I found Abel Janes’s folks had got hold of ’em. They always had the 
name of bein’ slack an’ poor-spirited, an’ they did it just for what they 
got out o’ the town. The selectmen this last year ain’t what we have 
had. I hope they’ve been considerate about the Bray girls.” 

“T should have be’n more considerate about fetchin’ of you over,” 
apologized Mrs. Trimble. “I’ve got my horse, an’ you’re lame-footed ; 
‘tis too far for you to come. But time does slip away with busy folks, 
an’ I forgit a good deal I ought to remember.” 

“There’s nobody more considerate than you be,” protested Miss 
Rebecca Wright. 

Mrs. Trimble made no answer, but took out her whip and gently 
touched the sorrel horse, who walked considerably faster, but did not 
think it worth while to trot. It was a long, round-about way to the 
house, farther down the road and up a lane. 

“T never had any opinion of the Bray girls’ father, leavin’ ’em as 
he did,” said Mrs. Trimble. 

“He was much praised in his time, though there was always some 
said his early life hadn’t been up to the mark,” explained her compan- 
ion. ‘He was a great favorite of our then preacher, the Reverend Daniel 
Longbrother. They did a good deal for the parish, but they did it 
their own way. Deacon Bray was one that did his part in the repairs 
without urging. You know ’twas in his time the first repairs was made, 
when they got out the old soundin’-board an’ them handsome square 
pews. It cost an awful sight o’ money, too. They hadn’t done payin’ 
up that debt when they set to alter it again an’ git the walls frescoed. 
My grandmother was one that always spoke her mind right out, an’ 
she was dreadful opposed to breakin’ up the square pews where she’d 
always set. They was countin’ up what ’twould cost in parish meetin’, 
an’ she riz right up an’ said ’twouldn’t cost nothin’ to let ’em stay, an’ 
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there wa’n’t a house carpenter left in the parish that could do such 
nice work, an’ time would come when the great-grandchildren would 
give their eye-teeth to have the old meetin’-house look just as it did then. 
But haul the inside to pieces they would and did.” 

“There come to be a real fight over it, didn’t there?” agreed Mrs. 
Trimble soothingly. ‘Well, ’twa’n’t good taste. I remember the old 
house well. I come here as a child to visit a cousin o’ mother’s, an’ 
Mr. Trimble’s folks was neighbors, an’ we was drawed to each other 
then, young’s we was. Mr. Trimble spoke of it many’s the time,— 
that first time he ever see me, in a leghorn hat with a feather; ‘twas one 
that mother had, an’ pressed over.” 

“When I think of them old sermons that used to be preached in 
that old meetin’-house of all, I’m glad it’s altered over, so’s not to remind 
folks,” said Miss Rebecca Wright, after a suitable pause. “Them old 
brimstone discourses, you know, Mis’ Trimble. Preachers is far more 
reasonable, nowadays. Why, I set an’ thought, last Sabbath, as I lis- 
tened, that if old Mr. Longbrother an’ Deacon Bray could hear the 
difference they’d crack the ground over ’em like pole beans, an’ come 
right up long side their headstones.” 

Mrs. Trimble laughed heartily, and shook the reins three or four 
times by way of emphasis. “There’s no gitting round you,” she said, 
much pleased. “I should think Deacon Bray would want to rise, any 
way, if ’twas so he could, an’ knew how his poor girls was farin’. A 
man ought to provide for his folks he’s got to leave behind him, specially 
if they're women. To be sure, they had their little home; but we’ve 
seen how, with all their industrious ways, they hadn’t means to keep 
it. I s’pose he thought he’d got time enough to lay by, when he give 
so generous in collections; but he didn’t lay by, an’ there they be. He 
might have took lessons from the squirrels: even them little wild crea- 
tur’s makes them their winter hoards, an’ men-folks ought to know enough 
if squirrels does. ‘Be just before you are generous:’ that’s what was 
always set for the B’s in the copybooks, when I was to school, and it 
often runs through my mind.” 

“As for man, his days are as grass,’—that was for A; the two go 
well together,” added Miss Rebecca Wright soberly. “My good gracious, 
ain’t this a starved-lookin’ place? It makes me ache to think them nice 
Bray girls has to brook it here.” 

The sorrel horse, though somewhat puzzled by an unexpected devia- 
tion from his homeward way, willingly came to a stand by the gnawed 
corner of the door-yard fence, which evidently served as hitching-place. 
Two or three ragged old hens were picking about the yard, and at last 
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a face appeared at the kitchen window, tied up in a handkerchief, as 
if it were a case of toothache. By the time our friends reached the 
side door next this window, Mrs. Janes came disconsolately to open 
it for them, shutting it again as soon as possible, though the air felt 
more chilly inside the house. 

“Take seats,” said Mrs. Janes briefly. “You'll have to see me just 
as I be. I have been suffering these four days with the ague, and 
everything todo. Mr. Janes is to court, on the jury. ’Twas inconvenient 
to spare him. I should be pleased to have you lay off your things.” 

Comfortable Mrs. Trimble looked about the cheerless kitchen, and 
could not think of anything to say; so she smiled blandly and shook her 
head in answer to the invitation. “We'll just set a few minutes with 
you, to pass the time o’ day, an’ then we must go in an’ have a word 
with the Miss Brays, bein’ old acquaintance. It ain’t been so we could 
git to call on ’em before. I don’t know’s you’re acquainted with Miss 
R’becca Wright. She’s been out of town a good deal.” 

“T heard she was stopping over to Plainfields with her brother’s 
folks,” replied Mrs. Janes, rocking herself with irregular motion, as 
she sat close to the stove. “Got back some time in the fall, I believe?” 

“Yes’m,” said Miss Rebecca, with an undue sense of guilt and con- 
viction. “We've been to the installation over to the East Parish an’ 
thought we’d stop in; we took this road home to see if ’twas any better. 
How is the Miss Brays gettin’ on?” 

“They’re well’s common,” answered Mrs. Janes grudgingly. “I was 
put out with Mr. Janes for fetchin’ of ’em here, with all I’ve got to 
do, an’ I own I was kind o’ surly to ’em ’long to the first of it. He 
gits the money from the town, an’ it helps him out; but he bid ’em off 
for five dollars a month, an’ we can’t do much for ’em at no such price 
as that. I went an’ dealt with the selec’men, an’ made ’em promise to 
find their firewood an’ some other things extra. They was glad to get 
rid o’ the matter the fourth time I went, an’ would ha’ promised ’most 
anything. But Mr. Janes don’t keep me half the time in oven-wood, 
he’s off so much, an’ we was cramped o’ room, anyway. I have to 
store things up garrit a good deal, an’ that keeps me trampin’ right 
through their room. I do the best for ’em I can, Mis’ Trimble, but 
’tain’t so easy for me as ’tis for you, with all your means to do with.” 

The poor woman looked pinched and miserable herself, though it 
was evident that she had no gift at house or home keeping. Mrs. 
Trimble’s heart was wrung with pain, as she thought of the unwel- 
come inmates of such a place; but she held her peace bravely, while Miss 
Rebecca again gave some brief information in regard to the installation. 
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“You go right up them back stairs,” the hostess directed at last. 
“I’m glad some o’ you church folks has seen fit to come an’ visit ’em. 
There ain’t been nobody here this long spell, an’ they’ve aged a sight 
since they come. They always send down a taste out of your baskets, 
Mis’ Trimble, an’ I relish it, I tell you. I'll shut the door after you, 
if you don’t object. I feel every draught o’ cold air.” 

“T’ve always heard she was a great hand to make a poor mouth. 
Wa’n’t she from somewheres up Parsley way?” whispered Miss Rebecca, 
as they stumbled in the half-light. 

“Poor meechin’ body, wherever she come from,” replied Mrs. Trim- 
ble, as she knocked at the door. 

There was silence for a moment after this unusual sound; then one 
of the Bray sisters opened the door. The eager guests stared into a 
small, low room, brown with age, and gray, too, as if former dust and 
cobwebs could not be made wholly to disappear. The two elderly women 
who stood there looked like captives. Their withered faces wore a look 
of apprehension, and the room itself was more bare and plain than was 
fitting to their evident refinement of character and self-respect. There 
was an uncovered small table in the middle of the floor, with some 
crackers on a plate; and, for some reason or other, this added a great 
deal to the general desolation. 

But Miss Ann Bray, the elder sister, who carried her right arm in 
a sling, with piteously drooping fingers, gazed at the visitors with radiant 
joy. She had not seen them arrive. 

The one window gave only the view at the back of the house, across 
the fields, and their coming was indeed a surprise. The next minute 
she was laughing and crying together. “Oh, sister!” she said, “if here 
ain’t our dear Mis’ Trimble!—an’ my heart o’ goodness, ’tis ’Becca 
Wright, too! What dear good creatur’s you be! I’ve felt all day as 
if something good was goin’ to happen, an’ was just sayin’ to myself 
twas most sundown now, but I wouldn’t let on to Mandany I’d give 
up hope quite yet. You see, the scissors stuck in the floor this very 
mornin’ an’ it’s always a reliable sign. There, I’ve got to kiss ye both 
again!” 

“T don’t know where we can all set,’”’ lamented sister Mandana. 
“There ain’t but the one chair an’ the bed; t’other chair’s too rickety ; 
an’ we’ve been promised another these ten days; but first they’ve forgot 
it, an’ next Mis’ Janes can’t spare it,—one excuse an’ another. I am 
goin’ to git a stump o’ wood an’ nail a board on to it, when I can git 
outdoor again,” said Mandana, in a plaintive voice. “There, I ain’t 
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goin’ to complain o’ nothin’, now you’ve come,” she added; and the 
guests sat down, Mrs. Trimble, as was proper, in the one chair. 

“We've sat on the bed many’s the time with you, ‘Becca, an’ talked 
over our girl nonsense, ain’t we? You know where ’twas—in the little 
back bedroom we had when we was girls, an’ used to peek out at our 
beaux through the strings o’ mornin’-glories,” laughed Ann Bray de- 
lightedly, her thin face shining more and more with joy. “I brought 
some o’ them mornin’-glory seeds along when we come away, we’a 
raised ‘em so many years; an’ we got ’em started all right, but the hens 
found ’em out. I declare I chased them poor hens, foolish as ’twas; 
but the mornin’-glories I’d counted on a sight to remind me o’ home. 
You see, our debts was so large, after my long sickness an’ all, that 
we didn’t feel ‘twas right to keep back anything we could help from 
the auction.” 

It was impossible for any one to speak for a moment or two; the 
sisters felt their own uprooted condition afresh, and their guests for 
the first time really comprehended the piteous contrast between that 
neat little village house, which now seemed a palace of comfort, and 
this cold, unpainted upper room in the remote Janes farmhouse. It 
was an unwelcome thought to Mrs. Trimble that the well-to-do town 
of Hampden could provide no better for its poor than this, and her 
round face flushed with resentment and the shame of personal respon- 
sibility. “The girls shall be well settled in the village before another 
winter, if I pay their board myself,” she made an inward resolution, 
and took another almost tearful look at the broken stove, the miserable 
bed, and the sisters’ one hair-covered trunk, on which Mandana was 
sitting. But the poor place was filled with a golden spirit of hospitality. 

Rebecca was again discoursing eloquently of the installation; it was 
so much easier to speak of general subjects, and the sisters had evidently 
been longing to hear some news. Since the late summer they had not 
been to church, and presently Mrs. Trimble asked the reason. 

“Now, don’t you go to pouring out our woes, Mandy!” begged little 
old Ann, looking shy and almost girlish, and as if she insisted upon play- 
ing that life was still all before them and all pleasure. “Don’t you go 
to spoilin’ their visit with our complaints! They know well’s we do that 
changes must come, and we’d been so wonted to our home things that 
this come hard at first; but then they felt for us, I know just as well’s 
can be. ’Twill soon be summer again, an’ ’tis real pleasant right out 
in the fields here, when there ain’t too hot a spell. I’ve got to know a 
sight o’ singin’ birds since we come.” 

“Give me the folks I’ve always known,” sighed the younger sister, 
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who looked older than Miss Ann, and less even-tempered. “You may 
have your birds, if you want ’em. I do re’lly long to go to meetin’ an’ 
see folks go by up the aisle. Now, I will speak of it, Ann, whatever you 
say. We need, each of us, a pair 0’ good stout shoes an’ rubbers,—ours 
are all wore out; an’ we’ve asked an’ asked, an’ they never think to bring 
‘em, an’ ”’— 

Poor old Mandana, on the trunk, covered her face with her arms 
and sobbed aloud. The elder sister stood over her, and patted her on 
the thin shoulder like a child, and tried to comfort her. It crossed Mrs. 
Trimble’s mind that it was not the first time one had wept and the other 
had comforted. The sad scene must have been repeated many times 
in that long, drear winter. She would see them forever after in her 
mind as fixed as a picture, and her own tears fell fast. 

“You didn’t see Mis’ Janes’s cunning little boy, the next one to the 
baby, did you?” asked Ann Bray, turning round quickly at last, and 
going cheerfully on with the conversation. ‘Now, hush, Mandy, dear; 
they'll think you’re childish! He’s a dear, friendly little creatur’, an’ 
likes to stay with us a good deal, though we feel’s if ’twas too cold for 
him, now we are waitin’ to get us more wood.” 

“When I think of the acres 0’ woodland in this town!” groaned 
Rebecca Wright, “I believe I’m goin’ to preach next Sunday, ’stead 0’ 
the minister, an’ I’ll make the sparks fly. Ive always heard the saying, 
‘What’s everybody’s business is nobody’s business,’ an’ I’ve come to be- 
lieve it.” 

“Now, don’t you, Becca. You’ve happened on a kind of a poor time 
with us, but we’ve got more belongings than you see here, an’ a good 
large cluset, where we can store those things there ain’t room to have 
about. You an’ Miss Trimble have happened on a kind of poor day, 
you know. Soon’s I git me some stout shoes an’ rubbers, as Mandy 
says, I can fetch home plenty o’ little dry boughs o’ pine; you remember 
I was always a great hand to roam in the woods? If we could only have 
a front room, so ’t we could look out on the road an’ see passin’, an’ was 
shod for meetin’, I don’ know’s we should complain. Now we're just 
goin’ to give you what we’ve got, an’ make out with a good welcome. 
We make more tea ’n we want in the mornin’, an’ then let the fire go 
down, since ’t has been so mild. We've got a good cluset” (disappearing 
as she spoke), “an’ I know this to be good tea, ’cause it’s some 0’ yourn, 
Mis’ Trimble. An’ here’s our sprigged chiny cups that R’becca knows 
by sight, if Mis’ Trimble don’t. We kep’ out four of ’em, an’ put the 
even half dozen with the rest of the auction stuff, I’ve often wondered 
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who'd got ’em, but I never asked, for fear ’twould be somebody that 
would distress us. They was mother’s, you know.” 

The four cups were poured, and the little table pushed to the bed, 
where Rebecca Wright still sat, and Mandana, wiping her eyes, came 
and joined her. Mrs. Trimble sat in her chair at the end, and Ann trotted 
about the room in pleased content for a while, and in and out of the 
closet, as if she still had much to do; then she came and stood opposite 
Mrs. Trimble. She was very short and small, and there was no painful 
sense of her being obliged to stand. The four cups were not quite full 
of cold tea, but there was a clean old tablecloth folded double, and a 
plate with three pairs of crackers neatly piled, and a small—it must be 
owned, a very small—piece of hard white cheese. Then, for a treat, 
in a glass dish, there was a little preserved peach, the last—Miss Rebecca 
knew it instinctively—of the household stores brought from their old 
home. It was very sugary, this bit of peach; and as she helped her 
guests and sister Mandy, Miss Ann Bray said, half unconsciously, as 
she often had said with less reason in the old days, ‘Our preserves ain’t 
so good as usual this year; this is beginning to candy.” Both the guests 
protested, while Rebecca added that the taste of it carried her back, and 
made her feel young again. The Brays had always managed to keep 
one or two peach-trees alive in their corner of a garden. “I’ve been 
keeping this preserve for a treat,” said her friend. “I’m glad to have 
you eat some, “Becca. Last summer I often wished you was home and 
could come an’ see us, ’stead o’ being away off to Plainfields.” 

The crackers did not taste too dry. Miss Ann took the last of the 
peach on her own cracker; there could not have been quite a small spoon- 
ful, after the others were helped, but she asked them first if they would 
not have some more. Then there was a silence, and in the silence a wave 
of tender feeling rose high in the hearts of the four elderly women. At 
this moment the setting sun flooded the poor plain room with light; 
the unpainted wood was all of a golden-brown, and Ann Bray, with her 
gray hair and aged face, stood at the head of the table in a kind of 
aureole. Mrs. Trimble’s face was all a-quiver as she looked at her; she 
thought of the text about two or three being gathered together, and was 
half afraid. 

“T believe we ought to ’ve asked Mis Janes if she wouldn’t come up,” 
said Ann. “She’s real good feelin’, but she’s had it very hard, an’ 
gits discouraged. I can’t find that she’s ever had anything real pleasant to 
look back to, as we have. There, next time we'll make a good heartenin’ 
time for her too.” 
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The sorrel horse had taken a long nap by the gnawed fence-rail, and 
the cool air after sundown made him impatient to be gone. The two 
friends jolted homeward in the gathering darkness, through the stiffen- 
ing mud, and neither Mrs. Trimble nor Rebecca Wright said a word 
until they were out of sight as well as out of sound of the Janes house. 
Time must elapse before they could reach a more familiar part of the 
road and resume conversation on its natural level. 

“I consider myself to blame,” insisted Mrs. Trimble at last. “I 
haven’t no words of accusation for nobody else, an’ I ain’t one to take 
comfort in calling names to the board o’ selec’men. I make no re- 
proaches, an’ I take it all on my own shoulders; but I’m goin’ to stir 
about me, I tell you! I shall begin early to-morrow. They’re goin’ back 
to their own house,—it’s been standin’ empty all winter,—an’ the town’s 
goin’ to give ’em the rent an’ what firewood they need; it won’t come 
to more than the board’s payin’ out now. An’ you an’ me’ll take this 
same horse an’ wagon, an’ ride an’ go afoot by turns, an’ git means 
enough together to buy back their furniture an’ whatever was sold at 
that plaguey auction; an’ then we’ll put it all back, an’ tell ’em they’ve got 
to move to a new place, an’ just carry ’em right back again where they 
come from. An’ don’t you never tell, R’becca, but here I be a widow 
woman, layin’ up what I make from my farm for nobody knows who, an’ 
I’m goin’ to do for them Bray girls all I’m a mind to. I should be sca’t 
to wake up in heaven, an’ hear anybody there ask how the Bray girls was. 
Don’t talk to me about the town o’ Hampden, an’ don’t ever let me hear 
the name o’ town poor! I’m ashamed to go home an’ see what’s set out 
for supper. I wish I’d brought ’em right along.” 

“I was goin’ to ask if we couldn’t git the new doctor to go up an’ do 
somethin’ for poor Ann’s arm,” said Miss Rebecca. “They say he’s very 
smart. If she could get so’s to braid straw or hook rugs again, she’d 
soon be earnin’ a little somethin’. An’ maybe he could do somethin’ 
for Mandy’s eyes. They did use to live so neat an’ ladylike. Somehow 
I couldn’t speak to tell ’em there that ’twas I bought them six best cups 
an’ saucers, time of the auction; they went very low, as everything 
else did, an’ I thought I could save it some other way. They shall have 
’em back an’ welcome. You're real whole-hearted, Mis’ Trimble. I 
expect Ann’ll be sayin’ that her father’s child’n wa’n’t goin’ to be 
left desolate, an’ that all the bread he cast on the water’s comin’ back 
through you.” 

“I don’t care what she says, dear creatur’!”” exclaimed Mrs. Trimble. 
“I’m full o’ regrets I took time for that installation, an’ set there seepin’ 
in a lot o’ talk this whole day long, except for its kind of bringin’ us to 
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the Bray girls. I wish to my heart ’twas to-morrow mornin’ a’ready, 
an’ I a-startin’ for the selec’men.” 


A Winter Courtship 


THE passenger and mail transportation between the towns of North 
Kilby and Sanscrit Pond was carried on by Mr. Jefferson Briley, whose 
two-seated covered wagon was usually much too large for the demands 
of business. Both the Sanscrit Pond and North Kilby people were 
stayers-at-home, and Mr, Briley often made his seven-mile journey in 
entire solitude, except for the limp leather mail-bag, which he held firmly 
to the floor of the carriage with his heavily shod left foot. The mail-bag 
had almost a personality to him, born of long association. Mr. Briley 
was a meek and timid-looking body, but he held a warlike soul, and en- 
couraged his fancies by reading awful tales of bloodshed and lawlessness 
in the far West. Mindful of stage robberies and train thieves, and of 
express messengers who died at their posts, he was prepared for any- 
thing; and although he had trusted to his own strength and bravery 
these many years, he carried a heavy pistol under his front-seat cushion 
for better defence. This awful weapon was familiar to all his regular 
passengers, and was usually shown to strangers by the time two of the 
seven miles of Mr. Briley’s route had been passed. The pistol was not 
loaded. Nobody (at least not Mr. Briley himself) doubted that the mere 
sight of such a weapon would turn the boldest adventurer aside. 

Protected by such a man and such a piece of armament, one gray 
Friday morning in the edge of winter, Mrs. Fanny Tobin was travelling 
from Sanscrit Pond to North Kilby. She was an elderly and feeble- 
looking woman, but with a shrewd twinkle in her eyes, and she felt very 
anxious about her numerous pieces of baggage and her own personal 
safety. She was enveloped in many shawls and smaller wrappings, but 
they were not securely fastened, and kept getting undone and flying loose, 
so that the bitter December cold seemed to be picking a lock now and 
then, and creeping in to steal away the little warmth she had. Mr. Briley 
was cold, too, and could only cheer himself by remembering the valor of 
those pony-express drivers of the pre-railroad days, who had to cross the 
Rocky Mountains on the great California route. He spoke at length of 
their perils to the suffering passenger, who felt none the warmer, and 
at last gave a groan of weariness. 

“How fur did you say ’twas now?” 

“T do’ know’s I said, Mis’ Tobin,” answered the driver, with a frosty, 
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laugh. “You see them big pines, and the side of a barn just this way, 
with them yellow circus bills? That’s my three-mile mark.” 

“Be we got four more to make? Oh, my laws!” mourned Mrs. Tobin. 
“Urge the beast, can’t ye, Jeff’son? I ain’t used to bein’ out in such bleak 
weather. Seems if I couldn’t git my breath. I’m all pinched up and 
wigglin’ with shivers now. ’Tain’t no use lettin’ the hoss go step-a-ty- 
step, this fashion.” 

“Landy me!” exclaimed the affronted driver. “I don’t see why folks 
expects me to race with the cars. Everybody that gits in wants me to 
run the hoss to death on the road. I make a good average o’ time, and 
that’s all I can do. Ef you was to go back an’ forth every day but 
Sabbath fur eighteen years, you’d want to ease it all you could, and let 
those thrash the spokes out o’ their wheels that wanted to. North Kilby, 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays; Sanscrit Pond, Tuesdays, Thu’s- 
days, an’ Saturdays. Me an’ the beast’s done it eighteen years together, 
and the creatur’ warn’t, so to say, young when we begun it, nor I neither. 
I re’lly didn’t know’s she’d hold out till this time. There, git up, will ye, 
old mar’!’ as the beast of burden stopped short in the road. 

There was a story that Jefferson gave this faithful creature a rest 
three times a mile, and took four hours for the journey by himself, and 
longer whenever he had a passenger. But in pleasant weather the road 
was delightful, and full of people who drove their own conveyances, 
and liked to stop and talk. There were not many farms, and the third 
growth of white pines made a pleasant shade, though Jefferson liked to 
say that when he began to carry the mail his way lay through an open 
country of stumps and sparse underbrush, where the white pines now- 
adays completely arched the road. 

They had passed the barn with circus posters, and felt colder than 
ever when they caught sight of the weather-beaten acrobats in their tights. 

“My gorry!’’ exclaimed Widow Tobin, “them pore creatur’s looks 
as cheerless as little birch-trees in snow-time. I hope they dresses ’em 
warmer this time o’ year. Now, there! look at that one jumpin’ through 
the little hoop, will ye?” 

“He couldn’t git himself through there with two pair o’ pants on,” 
answered Mr. Briley. “I expect they must have to keep limber as eels. 
T used to think, when I was a boy, that ’twas the only thing I could ever 
be reconciled to do for a livin’. I set out to run away an’ follow a rovin’ 
showman once, but mother needed me to home. There warn’t nobody 
but me an’ the little gals.” 

“You ain’t the only one that’s be’n disapp’inted o’ their heart’s desire,” 
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said Mrs. Tobin sadly. “’Twarn’t so that I could be spared from home 
to learn the dressmaker’s trade.” 

“°Twould ’a’ come handy later on, I declare,” answered the sym- 
pathetic driver, ““bein’ ’s you went an’ had such a passel o’ gals to clothe 
an’ feed. There, them that’s livin’ is all well off now, but it must ha’ been 
some inconvenient for ye when they was small.” 

“Yes, Mr. Briley, but then I’ve had my mercies, too,” said the widow 
somewhat grudgingly. “I take it master hard now, though, havin’ to 
give up my own home and live round from place to place, if they be my 
own child’en. There was Ad’line and Susan Ellen fussin’ an’ bickerin’ 
yesterday about who'd got to have me next; and, Lord be thanked, they 
both wanted me right off, but I hated to hear ’em talkin’ of it over. 
I'd rather live to home, and do for myself.” 

“T’ve got consider’ble used to boardin’,” said Jefferson, “sence ma’am 
died, but it made me ache ’long at the fust on ’t, I tell ye. Bein’ on the 
road’s I be, I couldn’t do no ways at keepin’ house. I should want to 
keep right there and see to things.” 

“Course you would,” replied Mrs. Tobin, with a sudden inspiration 
of opportunity which sent a welcome glow all over her. “Course you 
would, Jeff’son,”’—she leaned toward the front seat; “that is to say, on- 
less you had jest the right one to do it for ye.” 

And Jefferson felt a strange glow also, and a sense of unexpected 
interest and enjoyment. 

“See here, Sister Tobin,” he exclaimed with enthusiasm. “Why can’t 
ye take the trouble to shift seats, and come front here ‘long 0’ me? We 
could put one buff’lo top o’ the other,—they’re both wearin’ thin,—and 
set close, and I do’ know but we sh’d be more protected ag’inst the 
weather.” 

“Well, I couldn’t be no colder if I was froze to death,” answered 
the widow, with an amiable simper. “Don’t ye let me delay you, nor put 
you out, Mr. Briley. I don’t know’s Id set forth to-day if I’d known 
*twas so cold; but I had all my bundles done up, and I ain’t one that puts 
my hand to the plough an’ looks back, ’cordin’ to Scriptur’.” 

“You wouldn’t wanted me to ride all them seven miles alone?’ asked 
the gallant Briley sentimentally, as he lifted her down, and helped her 
up again to the front seat. She was a few years older than he, but they 
had been schoolmates, and Mrs. Tobin’s youthful freshness was suddenly 
revived to his mind’s eye. She had a little farm; there was nobody left at 
home now but herself, and so she had broken up housekeeping for the 
winter. Jefferson himself had savings of no mean amount. 

They tucked themselves in, and felt better for the change, but there 
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was a sudden awkwardness between them; they had not had time to pre- 
pare for an unexpected crisis. 

“They say Elder Bickers, over to East Sanscrit, ’s been and got 
married again to a gal that’s four year younger than his oldest daughter,” 
proclaimed Mrs. Tobin presently. ‘‘Seems to me ’twas fool’s business.” 

“IT view it so,” said the stage-driver. “There’s goin’ to be a mild 
open winter for that fam’ly.” 

“What a joker you be for a man that’s had so much responsibility!” 
smiled Mrs. Tobin, after they had done laughing. “Ain’t you never ’fraid, 
carryin’ mail matter and such valuable stuff, that you'll be set on an’ 
robbed, ’specially by night?” 

Jefferson braced his feet against the dasher under the worn buffalo 
skin. “It is kind 0’ scary, or would be for some folks, but I’d like to 
see anybody get the better o’ me. I go armed, and I don’t care who 
knows it. Some o’ them drover men that comes from Canady looks as 
if they didn’t care what they did, but I look ’em right in the eye every 
time.” 

“Men folks is brave by natur’,” said the widow admiringly. “You 
know how Tobin would let his fist right out at anybody that ondertook 
to sass him. Town-meetin’ days, if he got disappointed about the way 
things went, he’d lay ’em out in win’-rows; and ef he hadn’t been a church- 
member he’d been a real fightin’ character. I was always ’fraid to have 
him roused, for all he was so willin’ and meechin’ to home, and set round 
clever as anybody. My Susan Ellen used to boss him same’s the kitten, 
when she was four year old.” 

“I’ve got a kind of a sideways cant to my nose, that Tobin give me 
when we was to school. I don’t know’s you ever noticed it,’ said Mr. 
Briley. “We was scufflin’, as lads will. I never bore him no kind of a 
grudge. I pitied ye, when he was taken away. I re’lly did, now, Fanny. 
I liked Tobin first-rate, and I liked you. I used to say you was the 
han’somest girl to school.” 

“Lemme see your nose. ’Tis all straight, for what I know,” said 
the widow gently, as with a trace of coyness she gave a hasty glance. “I 
don’t know but what ’tis warped a little, but nothin’ to speak of. You’ve 
got real nice features, like your marm’s folks.” 

It was becoming a sentimental occasion, and Jefferson Briley felt that 
he was in for something more than he had bargained. He hurried the 
faltering sorrel horse, and began to talk of the weather. It certainly did 
look like snow, and he was tired of bumping over the frozen road. 

“T shouldn’t wonder if I hired a hand here another year, and went off 
out West myself to see the country.” 


’ 
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“Why, how you talk!” answered the widow. 

“Yes’m,” pursued Jefferson. ‘“‘’Tis tamer here than I like, and I 
was tellin’ ’em yesterday I’ve got to know this road most too well. I’d 
like to go out an’ ride in the mountains with some o’ them great clipper 
coaches, where the driver don’t know one minute but he’ll be shot dead 
the next. They carry an awful sight 0’ gold down from the mines, I 
expect.” 

“I should be scairt to death,” said Mrs. Tobin. ‘What creatur’s men 
folks be to like such things! Well, I do declare.” 

“Yes,” explained the mild little man. ‘“There’s sights of desp’radoes 
makes a han’some livin’ out o’ followin’ them coaches, an’ stoppin’ an’ 
robbin’ ’em clean to the bone. Your money or your life!’ and he 
flourished his stub of a whip over the sorrel mare. 

“Landy me! you make me run all of a cold creep. Do tell somethin’ 
heartenin’, this cold day. I shall dream bad dreams all night.’ 

“They put on black crape over their heads,” said the driver mys- 
teriously. “Nobody knows who most on ’em be, and like as not some 0’ 
them fellows come o’ good families. They’ve got so they stop the cars, 
and go right through ’em bold as brass. I could make your hair stand 
on end, Mis’ Tobin,—I could so!” 

“T hope none on ’€m Il git round our way, I’m sure,” said Fanny 
Tobin. “I don’t want to see none on ’em in their crape bunnits comin’ 
after me.” 

“I ain’t goin’ to let nobody touch a hair o’ your head,” and Mr. 
Briley moved a little nearer, and tucked in the buffaloes again. 

“T feel considerable warm to what I did,” observed the widow by way 
of reward. 

“There, I used to have my fears,” Mr. Briley resumed, with an in- 
ward feeling that he never would get to North Kilby depot a single man. 
“But you see I hadn’t nobody but myself to think of. I’ve got cousins, 
as you know, but nothin’ nearer, and what I’ve laid up would soon be 
parted out; and—well, I suppose some folks would think o’ me if any- 
thing was to happen.” 

Mrs. Tobin was holding her cloud over her face,—the wind was sharp 
on that bit of open road,—but she gave an encouraging sound, between 
a groan and a chirp. 

“?Twouldn’t be like nothin’ to me not to see you drivin’ by,” she 
said, after a minute. “I shouldn’t know the days 0’ the week. I says to 
Susan Ellen last week I was sure ’twas Friday, and she said no, ’twas 
Thursday ; but next minute you druv by and headin’ toward North Kilby, 
so we found I was right.” 
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“T’ve got to be a featur’ of the landscape,” said Mr. Briley plaintively. 
“This kind o’ weather the old mare and me, we wish we was done with 
it, and could settle down kind o’ comfortable. I’ve been lookin’ this good 
while, as I drove the road, and I’ve picked me out a piece o’ land two or 
three times. But I can’t abide the thought o’ buildin’,—’t would plague 
me to death; and both Sister Peak to North Kilby and Mis’ Deacon Ash 
to the Pond, they vie with one another to do well by me, fear I’ll like the 
other stoppin’-place best.” 

“T shouldn’t covet livin’ "long o’ neither one o’ them women,’ re- 
sponded the passenger with some spirit. “I see some o’ Mis’ Peak’s 
cookin’ to a farmers’ supper once, when I was visitin’ Susan Ellen’s folks, 
an’ I says ‘Deliver me from sech pale-complected baked beans as them!’ 
and she give a kind of a quack. She was settin’ jest at my left hand, and 
couldn’t help hearin’ of me. I wouldn’t have spoken if I had known, but 
she needn’t have let on they was hers an’ make everything unpleasant. ‘I 
guess them beans taste just as well as other folks’,’ says she, and she 
wouldn’t never speak to me afterward.” 

“Do’ know’s I blame her,” ventured Mr. Briley. “Women folks is 
dreadful pudjicky about their cookin’. I’ve always heard you was one 
o’ the best o’ cooks, Mis’ Tobin. I know them doughnuts an’ things 
you've give me in times past, when I was drivin’ by. Wish I had some on 
’em now. I never let on, but Mis’ Ash’s cookin’s the best by a long 
chalk. Mis’ Peak’s handy about some things, and looks after mendin’ 
of me up.” 

“It doos seem as if a man o’ your years and your quiet make ought 
to have a home you could call your own,” suggested the passenger. “I 
kind of hate to think o’ your bangin’ here and boardin’ there, and one 
old woman mendin’, and the other settin’ ye down to meals that like ’s not 
don’t agree with ye.”’ 

“Lor’, now, Mis’ Tobin, le’s not fuss round no longer,” said Mr. 
Briley impatiently. “You know you covet me same’s I do you.” 

“I don’t nuther. Don’t ycu go an’ say fo’lish things you can’t 
stand to.” 

“I’ve been tryin’ to git a chance to put in a word with you ever sence— 
Well, I expected you’d want to get your feelin’s kind o’ calloused after 
losin’ Tobin.” 

“There’s nobody can fill his place,”’ said the widow. 

“I do’ know but I can fight for ye town-meetin’ days, on a pinch,” 
urged Jefferson boldly. 

“T never see the beat o’ you men fur conceit,” and Mrs. Tobin laughed. 
“I ain't goin’ to bother with ye, gone half the time as you be, an’ carryin’ 
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on with your Mis’ Peaks and Mis’ Ashes. I dare say you’ve promised 
yourself to both on ’em twenty times.” 

“I hope to gracious if I ever breathed a word to none on ’em!” pro- 
tested the lover. “’Tain’t for lack 0’ opportunities set afore me, nuther ;” 
and then Mr. Briley craftily kept silence, as if he had made a fair 
proposal, and expected a definite reply. 

The lady of his choice was, as she might have expressed it, much 
beat about. As she soberly thought, she was getting along in years, and 
must put up with Jefferson all the rest of the time. It was not likely 
she would ever have the chance of choosing again, though she was one 
who liked variety. 

Jefferson wasn’t much to look at, but he was pleasant and appeared 
boyish and young-feeling. “I do’ know’s I should do better,” she said 
unconsciously and half aloud. “Well, yes, Jefferson, seein’ it’s you. But 
we're both on us kind of old to change our situation.” Fanny Tobin 
gave a gentle sigh. 

“Hooray!” said Jefferson. “I was scairt you meant to keep me 
sufferin’ here a half an hour. I declare, I’m more pleased than I calc’lated 
on. An’ I expected till lately to die a single man!” 

“*Twould re’lly have been a shame; ’tain’t natur’,” said Mrs. Tobin, 
with confidence. “I don’t see how you held out so long with bein’ 
solitary.” 

“T’ll hire a hand to drive for me, and we'll have a good comfortable 
winter, me an’ you an’ the old sorrel. I’ve been promisin’ of her a rest 
this good while.” 

“Better keep her a steppin’,” urged thrifty Mrs. Fanny. “She'll 
stiffen up faster, an’ disapp’int ye, come spring.” 

“You'll have me, now, won’t ye, sartin?” pleaded Jefferson, to make 
sure. “You ain’t one o’ them that plays with a man’s feelin’s. Say right 
out you'll have me.”’ 

“T s’pose I shall have to,” said Mrs. Tobin somewhat mournfully. 
“T feel for Mis’ Peak an’ Mis’ Ash, pore creatur’s. I expect they'll be 
hardshipped. They’ve always been hard-worked, an’ may have kind o’ 
looked forward to a little ease. But one on ’em would be left lamentin’, 
anyhow,” and she gave a girlish laugh. An air of victory animated the 
frame of Mrs. Tobin. She felt but twenty-five years of age. In that 
moment she made plans for cutting her Briley’s hair, and making him 
look smartened-up and ambitious. Then she wished that she knew for 
certain how much money he had in the bank; not that it would make any 
difference now. “He needn’t bluster none before me,” she thought gaily. 
“He’s harmless as a fly.” 
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“Who'd have thought we’d done such a piece of engineerin’, when we 
started out?” inquired the dear one of Mr. Briley’s heart, as he tenderly 
helped her to alight at Susan Ellen’s door. 

“Both on us, jest the least grain,” answered the lover. “Gimme a 
good smack, now, you clever creatur’;” and so they parted. Mr. Briley 
had been taken on the road in spite of his pistol. 


HENRY CUYLER BUNNER (1855-1896) 
The Love-Letters of Smith 


WueEn the little seamstress had climbed to her room in the story 
over the top-story of the great brick tenement house in which she lived, 
she was quite tired out. If you do not understand what a story over a 
top-story is, you must remember that there are no limits to human greed, 
and hardly any to the height of tenement houses. When the man who 
owned that seven-story tenement found that he could rent another floor, 
he found no difficulty in persuading the guardians of our building laws 
to let him clap another story on the roof, like a cabin on the deck of a 
ship; and in the southeasterly of the four apartments on this floor the 
little seamstress lived. You could just see the top of her window from 
the street—the huge cornice that had capped the original front, and that 
served as her window-sill now, quite hid all the lower part of the story 
on top of the top-story. 

The little seamstress was scarcely thirty years old, but she was such 
an old-fashioned little body in so many of her looks and ways that I 
had almost spelled her sempstress, after the fashion of our grandmothers. 
She had been a comely body, too; and would have been still, if she had 
not been thin and pale and anxious-eyed. 

She was tired out to-night because she had been working hard all 
day for a lady who lived far up in the “New Wards” beyond Harlem 
River, and after the long journey home, she had to climb seven flights 
of tenement-house stairs. She was too tired, both in body and in mind, 
to cook the two little chops she had brought home. She would save them 
for breakfast, she thought. So she made herself a cup of tea on the 
miniature stove, and ate a slice of dry bread with it. It was too much 
trouble to make toast. 

But after dinner she watered her flowers. She was never too tired for 
that; and the six pots of geraniums that caught the south sun on the top 
of the cornice did their best to repay her. Then she sat down in her 
rocking chair by the window and looked out. Her eyry was high above 
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all the other buildings, and she could look across some low roofs opposite, 
and see the further end of Tompkins square, with its sparse Spring green 
showing faintly through the dusk. The eternal roar of the city floated 
up to her and vaguely troubled her. She was a country girl, and although 
she had lived for ten years in New York, she had never grown used to 
that ceaseless murmur. To-night she felt the languor of the new season 
as well as the heaviness of physical exhaustion. She was almost too tired 
to go to bed. 

She thought of the hard day done and the hard day to be begun after 
the night spent on the hard little bed. She thought of the peaceful days 
in the country, when she taught school in the Massachusetts village where 
she was born. She thought of a hundred small slights that she had to 
bear from people better fed than bred. She thought of the sweet green 
fields that she rarely saw nowadays. She thought of the long journey 
forth and back that must begin and end her to-morrow’s work, and she 
wondered if her employer would think to offer to pay her fare. Then 
she pulled herself together. She must think of more agreeable things, 
or she could not sleep. And as the only agreeable things she had to think 
about were her flowers, she looked at the garden on top of the cornice. 

A peculiar gritting noise made her look down, and she saw a cylindri- 
cal object that glittered in the twilight, advancing in an irregular and 
uncertain manner toward her flower-pots. Looking closer, she saw that 
it was a pewter beer-mug, which somebody in the next apartment was 
pushing with a two-foot rule. On top of the beer-mug was a piece of 
paper, and on this paper was written, in a sprawling, half-formed hand: 


porter 
pleas excuse the lhbberty And 
drink it 


The seamstress started up in terror, and shut the window. She 
remembered that there was a man in the next apartment. She had seen 
him on the stairs, on Sundays. He seemed a grave, decent person; but— 
he must be drunk. She sat down on her bed, all a-tremble. Then she 
reasoned with herself. The man was drunk, that was all. He probably 
would not annoy her further. And if he did, she had only to retreat to 
Mrs. Mulvaney’s apartment in the rear, and Mr. Mulvaney, who was a 
highly respectable man and worked in a boiler-shop, would protect her. 
So, being a poor woman who had already had occasion to excuse—and 
refuse—two or three “libberties” of like sort, she made up her mind to 
go to bed like a reasonable seamstress, and she did. She was rewarded, 
for when her light was out, she could see in the moonlight that the two- 
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foot rule appeared again, with one joint bent back, hitched itself into the 
mug-handle, and withdrew the mug. 

The next day was a hard one for the little seamstress, and she hardly 
thought of the affair of the night before until the same hour had come 
around again, and she sat once more by her window. Then she smiled 
at the remembrance. ‘Poor fellow,” she said in her charitable heart, 
“T’ve no doubt he’s awfully ashamed of it now. Perhaps he was never 
tipsy before. Perhaps he didn’t know there was a lone woman in here to 
be frightened.” 

Just then she heard a gritting sound. She looked down. The pewter 
pot was in front of her, and the two-foot rule was slowly retiring, On 
the pot was a piece of paper, and on the paper was; 


porter 
good for the helth 
at makes meet 


This time the little seamstress shut her window with a bang of in- 
dignation. The color rose to her pale cheeks. She thought that she 
would go down to see the janitor at once. Then she remembered the 
seven flights of stairs; and she resolved to see the janitor in the morning. 
Then she went to bed and saw the mug drawn back just as it had been 
drawn back the night before. 

The morning came, but, somehow, the seamstress did not care to 
complain to the janitor. She hated to make trouble—and the janitor 
might think—and—and—well, if the wretch did it again she would speak 
to him herself, and that would settle it. 

And so, on the next night, which was a Thursday, the little seamstress 
sat down by her window, resolved to settle the matter. And she had not 
sat there long, rocking in the creaking little rocking-chair which she had 
brought with her from her old home, when the pewter pot hove in sight, 
with a piece of paper on the top. 

This time the legend read: 


Perhaps you are afrade i will 
adress you 
1 am not that kind 


The seamstress did not quite know whether to laugh or to cry. Bu! 
she felt that the time had come for speech. She leaned out of her window 
and addressed the twilight heaven, 
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“Mr.—Mr.—sir—I—will you please put your head out of the window 
so that I can speak to you?” 

The silence of the other room was undisturbed. The seamstress drew 
back, blushing. But before she could nerve herself for another attack, 
a piece of paper appeared on the end of the two-foot rule. 


when 1 Say a thing i 
mene it 

t have Sed i would not 
Adress you and % 
Will not 


What was the little seamstress to do? She stood by the window and 
thought hard about it. Should she complain to the janitor? But the 
creature was perfectly respectful. No doubt he meant to be kind. He 
certainly was kind, to waste these pots of porter on her. She remembered 
the last time—and the first—that she had drunk porter. It was at home, 
when she was a young girl, after she had had the diphtheria. She re- 
membered how good it was, and how it had given her back her strength. 
And without one thought of what she was doing, she lifted the pot of 
porter and took one little reminiscent sip—two little reminiscent sips— 
and became aware of her utter fall and defeat. She blushed now as she 
had never blushed before, put the pot down, closed the window, and fled 
to her bed like a deer to the woods. 

And when the porter arrived the next night, bearing the simple 
appeal : 


Dont be afrade of it 
drink it all 


the little seamstress arose and grasped the pot firmly by the handle, and 
poured its contents over the earth around her largest geranium. She 
poured the contents out to the last drop, and then she dropped the pot, 
and ran back and sat on her bed and cried, with her face hid in her hands. 

“Now,” she said to herself, “‘you’ve done it! And you’re just as 
nasty and hard-hearted and suspicious and mean as—as pusley!” 

And she wept to think of her hardness of heart. ‘He will never give 
me a chance to say I am sorry,” she thought. And, really, she might have 
spoken kindly to the poor man, and told him that she was much obliged 
to him, but that he really mustn’t ask her to drink porter with him. 

“But it’s all over and done now,” she said to herself as she sat at her 
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window on Saturday night. And then she looked at the cornice, and saw 
the faithful little pewter pot travelling slowly toward her. 

She was conquered. This act of Christian forbearance was too much 
for her kindly spirit. She read the inscription on the paper : 


porter is good for Flours 
but better for Fokes 


and she lifted the pot to her lips, which were not half so red as her cheeks, 
and took a good, hearty, grateful draught. 

She sipped in thoughtful silence after this first plunge, and presently 
she was surprised to find the bottom of the pot in full view. 

On the table at her side a few pearl buttons were screwed up in a bit of 
white paper. She untwisted the paper and smoothed it out, and wrote 
in a tremulous hand—she could write a very neat hand— 


Thanks. 


This she laid on the top of the pot, and in a moment the bent two- 
foot rule appeared and drew the mail-carriage home. Then she sat still, 
enjoying the warm glow of the porter, which seemed to have permeated 
her entire being with a heat that was not at all like the unpleasant and 
oppressive heat of the atmosphere, an atmosphere heavy with the Spring 
damp. A gritting on the tin aroused her. A piece of paper lay under her 
eyes. 

fine growing weather 
Smith 
it said. 

Now it is unlikely that in the whole round and range of conversa- 
tional commonplaces there was one other greeting that could have induced 
the seamstress to continue the exchange of communications. But this 
simple and homely phrase touched her country heart. What did “groing 
weather” matter to the toilers in this waste of brick and mortar? This 
stranger must be, like herself, a country-bred soul, longing for the new 
green and the upturned brown mould of the country fields. She took up 
the paper, and wrote under the first message : 


Fine 
But that seemed curt; for she added: “for” what? She did not know. 


At last in desperation she put down potatos. The piece of paper was 
withdrawn and came back with an addition: 


Too mist for potatos, 
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And when the little seamstress had read this, and grasped the fact 
that m-i-s-t represented the writer’s pronunciation of “moist,” she laughed 
softly to herself. A man whose mind, at such a time, was seriously bent 
upon potatos, was not a man to be feared. She found a half-sheet of 
note-paper, and wrote: 

I lived in a small village before I came to New York, but I am afraid 
I do not know much about farming. Are you a farmer? 

The answer came: 


have ben most Every thing 
farmed a Spel in Maine 
Smith 


As she read this, the seamstress heard a church clock strike nine. 

“Bless me, is it so late?’ she cried, and she hurriedly penciled Good 
Night, thrust the paper out, and closed the window. But a few minutes 
later, passing by, she saw yet another bit of paper on the cornice, flutter- 
ing in the evening breeze. It said only good nite, and after a moment’s 
hesitation, the little seamstress took it in and gave it shelter. 


After this, they were the best of friends. Every evening the pot 
appeared, and while the seamstress drank from it at her window, Mr. 
Smith drank from its twin at his; and notes were exchanged as rapidly 
as Mr. Smith’s early education permitted. They told each other their 
histories, and Mr. Smith’s was one of travel and variety, which he seemed 
to consider quite a matter of course. He had followed the sea, he had 
farmed, he had been a logger and a hunter in the Maine woods. Now 
he was foreman of an East River lumber yard, and he was prospering. 
In a year or two he would have enough laid by to go home to Bucksport 
and buy a share in a ship-building business. All this dribbled out in the 
course of a jerky but variegated correspondence, in which autobiographic 
details were mixed with reflections, moral and philosophical. 

A few samples will give an idea of Mr. Smith’s style: 


1 was one trip to van demens 
land 


To which the seamstress replied : 


It must have been very interesting. 


But Mr. Smith disposed of this subject very briefly: 


at wornt 
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Further he vouchsafed : 


i seen a chinese cook in 
hong kong could cook flapjacks 
like your Mother 


a mishnery that sells Rum 
is the menest of Gods crechers 


a bulfite is not what tt 1s 
cract up to Be 


the dagos are wussen the 
brutes 


tam 6134 
but my Father was 6 foot 4. 


The seamstress had taught school one Winter, and she could not 
refrain from making an attempt to reform Mr. Smith’s orthography. 
One evening, in answer to this communication: 


i killd a Bare in Maine 600 
lbs waight 


she wrote: 
Isn't it generally spelled Bear? 


but she gave up the attempt when he responded : 


a bare is a mene animle any 
way you spel him 


The Spring wore on, and the Summer came, and still the evening 
drink and the evening correspondence brightened the close of each day 
for the little seamstress. And the draught of porter put her to sleep each 
night, giving her a calmer rest than she had ever known during her stay 
in the noisy city; and it began, moreover, to make a little “meet” for her. 
And then the thought that she was going to have an hour of pleasant 
companionship somehow gave her courage to cook and eat her little 
dinner, however tired she was. The seamstress’s cheeks began to blossom 
with the June roses. 

And all this time Mr. Smith kept his vow of silence unbroken, though 
the seamstress sometimes tempted him with little ejaculations and ex- 
clamations to which he might have responded. He was silent and in- 
visible. Only the smoke of his pipe, and the clink of his mug as he set 
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it down on the cornice, told her that a living, material Smith was her 
correspondent. They never met on the stairs, for their hours of coming 
and going did not coincide. Once or twice they passed each other in the 
street—but Mr. Smith looked straight ahead of him, about a foot over her 
head. The little seamstress thought he was a very fine-looking man, 
with his six feet one and three-quarters and his thick brown beard. Most 
people would have called him plain. 

Once she spoke to him. She was coming home one Summer evening, 
and a gang of corner-loafers stopped her and demanded money to buy 
beer, as is their custom. Before she had time to be frightened, Mr. 
Smith appeared—whence, she knew not—scattered the gang like chaff, 
and, collaring two of the human hyenas, kicked them, with deliberate, 
ponderous, alternate kicks, until they writhed in ineffable agony. When 
he let them crawl away, she turned to him and thanked him warmly, look- 
ing very pretty now, with the color in her cheeks. But Mr. Smith an- 
swered no word. He stared over her head, grew red in the face, fidgeted 
nervously, but held his peace until his eyes fell on a rotund Teuton, 
passing by. 

“Say, Dutchy!” he roared. 

The German stood aghast. 

“T ain’t got nothing to write with!” thundered Mr. Smith, looking 
him in the eye. And then the man of his word passed on his way. 

And so the Summer went on, and the two correspondents chatted 
silently from window to window, hid from sight of all the world below by 
the friendly cornice. And they looked out over the roof, and saw the 
green of Tompkins Square grow darker and dustier as the months 
went on. 

Mr. Smith was given to Sunday trips into the suburbs, and he never 
came back without a bunch of daisies or black-eyed Susans or, later, 
asters or golden-rod for the little seamstress. Sometimes, with a sagacity 
rare in his sex, he brought her a whole plant, with fresh loam for potting. 

He gave her also a reel in a bottle, which, he wrote, he had “maid” 
himself, and some coral, and a dried flying-fish, that was somewhat fearful 
to look upon, with its sword-like fins and its hollow eyes. At first, she 
could not go to sleep with that flying-fish hanging on the wall. 

But he surprised the little seamstress very much one cool September 
evening, when he shoved this letter along the cornice: 


Respected and Honored Madam: Hawing long and vainly sought an 
opportunity to convey to you the expression of my sentiments, I now avail 
myself of the privilege of epistolary communication to acquaint you with 
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the fact that the Emotions, which you have raised in my breast, are those 
which should point to Connubial Love and Affection rather than to simple 
Friendship. In short, Madam, I have the Honor to approach you with 
a Proposal, the acceptance of which will fill me with ecstatic Gratitude, 
and enable me to extend to you those Protecting Cares, which the Matri- 
monial Bond makes at once the Duty and the Privilege of lim, who 
would, at no distant date, lead to the Hymenal Altar one whose charms 
and virtues should suffice to kindle its Flames, without extraneous Aid 
I remain, Dear Madam, 
Your Humble Servant and 
Ardent Adorer, J. Smith. 


The little seamstress gazed at this letter a long time. Perhaps she 
was wondering in what Ready Letter-Writer of the last century Mr. 
Smith had found his form. Perhaps she was amazed at the results of 
his first attempt at punctuation. Perhaps she was thinking of something 
else, for there were tears in her eyes and a smile on her small mouth. 

But it must have been a long time, and Mr. Smith must have grown 
nervous, for presently another communication came along the line where 
the top of the cornice was worn smooth. It read: 


If not understood will you mary me? 


The little seamstress seized a piece of paper and wrote: 
If I say Yes, will you speak to me? 


Then she rose and passed it out to him, leaning out of the window, 
and their faces met. 


CHARLES TOWNSEND COPELAND 
From Epwin Booty 
Mr. Booth off the Stage 


Or Mr. Booth off the stage I can say only, Tantum vidi Virgilium. 
I saw him just once in his own person, within the next few years after 
his return from Germany. The precise year and month have escaped me, 
but the scene was Park Street in Boston; the time, a very cold and very 
bright winter morning. The street lay white under the sun, and the 
Common stretched white beyond. Doubtless there were other people 
about. I don’t remember seeing any: I remember only that I caught 
sight of Booth at some distance, coming down the hill toward me. As 
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he drew near, walking slow, I watched him intently; and even when 
we came face to face, it is to be feared that I still gazed. There was no 
harm—Mr. Booth must long before have formed the habit of being stared 
at! And it was a reverential stare. Such was my deep respect for him 
and all he had done, that, not knowing then the fate of Charles Lamb’s 
“merry friend,” Jem White, I came near taking off my hat to a gentleman 
I had never “met.” It is a question whether, at that moment, Booth 
would have perceived even such an attack, for he seemed to be looking in, 
not out, with the curious, introverted gaze of his own Hamlet. Let no 
one suppose that his expression was subdued to a professional melancholy, 
or that he had the consciously unconscious air which so often marks the 
celebrity in his walks abroad. But as he came toward me on that 
glittering, bitter day—stepping lightly though not quickly, his head a 
little bent and his hands in his pockets—he looked like Hamlet in a great- 
coat. I thought then that I had never seen so sad a face, and I have 
never yet beheld a sadder one. 


Tribute to Dean Shaler 


Professor Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, Dean of the Lawrence Scientific School 
of Harvard University, died in April, 1906. Many years before, he had founded 
the Summer School. In July, Professor Copeland, then lecturer on English 
Literature in the University, took occasion in the first of his general evening 
lectures to the Summer School to speak of Dean Shaler. He read a few pages from 
a book by Dean Shaler, entitled The Individual, in which the author condemned 
costly funerals and monuments, and suggested instead, as the best memorials, 
scholarships, charities, and such like, in the name of those who have gone before. 
Mr. Copeland said: 


Goop general counsel this, and for the common man, the best me- 
morial is some beneficent thing or function that shall bear his name. But 
in the case of Professor Shaler we shall be content with no remembrance 
short of so much of himself as can be put into a book. 

“It must not be one of those volumes ironically called ‘lives’ because 
they are so dead, but a true presentment of a man who was the very stuff 
of which biography is made. In the case of most men—even of most 
distinguished men—the record of their work is the record of them. When 
that is told, all is told; they have no overlapping personality. Not so with 
Mr. Shaler. Important, arduous and varied as was his work, what he was 
eclipsed what he did. 

“And what he was expressed itself constantly in what he said as well 
as in what he did. ‘Give us plenty of anecdote,’ cried Dr. Johnson, to an 
intending biographer. Wherever Shaler went, he bred anecdote. No 
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man of parts that ever spent an hour in his company is without some 
generous impression of him, some pungent reminiscence. Let our 
biographer but announce his intention, and his study table will be heaped 
with anecdotes, in the broad Johnsonian sense, from all parts of this 
country and from all other countries that contain pupils and friends of 
Mr. Shaler. Invaluable correspondence, also, will be placed at his dis- 
posal. The world of Shaler’s friends will form a sort of corporate 
Boswell. 

“Perhaps you do not all know how wide that world is. Statesmen, 
men of letters, eminent lawyers, doctors, farmers that he showed where to 
dig for water, miners that he told—in Bible phrase—where to dig for 
gold, sick men in hospitals where he has blown in like the west wind, 
changing foul weather to fair—with all of these he has brothered, and 
their minds are sown with memories of him. The biographer has but to 
reap and bind. 

“Of course a sad deal is lost. Mr. Shaler’s presence was magnetic and 
heartening; his speech was wine; his laugh a cordial. These may be 
suggested in writing; they cannot be recaptured. A man is always better 
than a book. 

“Yet, though much is lost, consider how much remains—how much 
that must not be let perish. The true biographer—he must not be too 
old nor too young—will qualify his narrative in just proportions with 
Shaler’s racy wit (not watering it down to placate the squeamish), with 
his unforced humor, his homely shrewdness, his persuasive wisdom, and 
the poetic feeling with which so much of what he said and wrote was 
tinctured. This true biographer will know men and be a master of 
language, for his task will be to transmit a personality, one of the most 
brilliant, winning, conquering personalities of our time. 

“Greatheart is dead. The magnanimous teacher has been borne on 
the shoulders of his young men to the place where is no teaching, nor 
work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom; yet he will not all die— 
this friendly helper of the race, this minister to young men, settled forty 
years over the parish of Harvard—he will not die so long as there is a 
man alive that knew him. Let us in piety cherish the loyal hope that he 
may live for other generations in pages wisely planned and faithfully 
wrought.” 


IOI 


OWEN WISTER 
From Tue Seven AGEs oF WASHINGTON 
Immortality 


Go, when the day is fine, down the river to Mount Vernon. There, 
following the path up from the shore among the trees, you will slowly 
come to where his tomb is, the simple vault half up the hill, which vines 
partly cover, built according to his directions. From this you will still 
ascend among grass and trees, and pass up by old buildings, old barns, 
an old coach-house with the coach in it, and so come to the level green 
upon which the house gives with its connecting side offices at either flank. 
Inside the house, all through the rooms of bygone comfort so comfortable 
still, so mellowed with the long sense of home, you will feel the memory 
of his presence strangely, and how much his house is like him. He 
seems to come from his battles and his austere fame, and to be here by 
the fireplace. Here are some of his very books on the shelves, here the 
stairs he went up and down, here in the hall his swords, and the key of 
the Bastille that Lafayette sent to him. Upstairs is the room he died in, 
and the bed; still above this chamber, the little room where Martha 
Washington lived her last years after his death, with its window looking 
out upon the tomb where he was first laid. Everything, every object, 
every corner and step, seems to bring him close, not in the way of speak- 
ing of him or breathing of him, as some memorial places seem to speak 
and breathe their significance; a silence fills these passages and rooms, 
a particular motionlessness, that is not changed or disturbed by the 
constant moving back and forth of the visitors. What they do, their 
voices, their stopping and bending to look at this or that, does not seem 
to affect, or even to reach, the strange influence that surrounds them. It 
is an exquisite and friendly serenity which bathes one’s sense, that brings 
him so near, that seems to be charged all through with some meaning of 
beneficence and reassurance, but nothing that could be put into words. 

And then, not staying too long in the house, stroll out upon the 
grounds. Look away to the woods and fields, whence he rode home from 
hunting with Lord Fairfax, over which his maturer gaze roved as he 
watched his crops and his fences, and to which his majestic figure came 
back with pleasure and relief from the burdens and the admiration of 
the world. Turn into his garden and look at the walls and the walks he 
planned, the box hedges, the trees, the flower-beds, the great order and 
the great sweetness everywhere. And among all this, still the visitors 
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are moving, looking, speaking, the men, women, and children from every 
corner of the country, some plain and rustic enough, some laughing and 
talking louder than need be, but all drawn here to see it, to remember it, 
to take it home with them, to be in their own ways and according to their 
several lights touched by it, and no more disturbing the lovely peace of it 
than they disturbed the house. For again, as in the house, only if possible 
more marvellously still, there comes from the trees, the box hedges, the 
glimpses of the river, that serenity with its message of beneficence and 
reassurance, that cannot be put into words. It seems to lay a hand upon 
all and make them, for a moment, one. You may spend an hour, you 
may spend a day, wandering, sitting, feeling this gentle power of the 
place; you may come back another time, it meets you, you cannot dispel 
it by familiarity. 

Then go down the hill again, past the old buildings, past the tomb, 
among the trees to the shore. As you recede from the shore, you watch 
the place grow into the compactness of distance, and then it seems to 
speak: “I am still here, my countrymen, to do you what good I can.” 
And as you think of this, and bless the devotion of those whose piety and 
care treasure the place, and keep it sacred and beautiful, you turn and 
look up the expanding river. From behind a wooded point, silent and 
far, the Nation’s roof-tree, the dome of the Capitol, moves into sight. 
A turn of the river, and it moves behind the point again; but now, on 
the other side of the wide water distance, rises that shaft built to his 
memory, almost seeming to grow from the stream itself; presently, shaft 
and dome stand out against the sky, with the Federal City that he 
prophesied, Union’s hearth-stone and high-seat, stretching between them. 


From Utysses S. GRANT 
Lee’s Surrender 


At dark on April 5 word came from Sheridan to Grant: “I wish 
you were here. I see no escape for General Lee.’”’ Grant called for his 
horse, and rode through the night to Sheridan and Meade. And on the 
next day at Sailor’s Creek the clouds sank lower round Lee. Again 
Grant’s actions reveal his thoughts. On Friday, April 7, he wrote Lee: 
“The last week must convince you of the hopelessness of further re- 
sistance. I regard it as my duty to shift from myself the responsibility 
of any further effusion of blood by asking of you the surrender of the 
army of Northern Virginia.” The unsuccessful battles, the dwindling 
regiments, the starvation, the retreat cut off,—all this was plainly the 
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end; and it stared Lee in the face. But on such a sight Lee had not at 
first the moral strength to open his eyes. The pain was too blinding, 
In his youth he had taken an oath to support the government. That 
government had educated him to be a soldier. He had been against 
Secession. But, when the time came to choose between Secession and 
his oath, he chose (not without reluctance) to break his oath, and turn 
against the government the teaching it had given him. And now here he 
sat, with his lost cause like a broken idol in his hands. For a moment 
he shrank from the final pang of renunciation. “I have received your 
note,” he replied to Grant on that same Friday. ‘Though not entertain- 
ing the opinion you express of the hopelessness of further resistance, I 
reciprocate your desire to avoid useless effusion of blood, and therefore 
ask the terms you will offer.” And Grant on Saturday replied, ‘Peace 
being my great desire, there is but one condition—that the men and 
officers surrendered shall be disqualified for taking up arms until properly 
exchanged.” And then follows a touch of his perfect consideration for 
the defeated opponent: “I will meet you or will designate officers to 
meet any officers you may name.” So did Washington write to Corn- 
wallis, as Horace Porter reminds us. But Lee would himself go through 
with whatever had to come. Only still he pushed the bitter cup away 
from him. “I cannot meet you with a view to surrender,” he answered ; 
“but, as far as your proposal may tend to the restoration of peace, I 
shall be pleased to meet you.” And he named Sunday morning, on the 
old stage-road between the picket lines. 

This disappointing word came to Grant in the heart of the night, 
where he lay sleepless from many hours of pain in his head. Hunger, 
fatigue, exposure, and strain had brought on such torments that he had 
allowed remedies to be tried, but without avail. He lay down again. In 
the early hours he was found walking up and down outside, holding his 
head with both hands. He now wrote a third time to Lee that he had 
no authority to treat of peace, but that peace could be had, and lives and 
property saved, by the South’s laying down their arms. An urgency, 
almost an appeal, pervades this letter. He then declined advice to take 
an ambulance for the sake of his severe pain, and, mounting once more, 
proceeded toward Sheridan’s front. It was near noon now; and, as he 
went, a despatch overtook him. Time and further mischances had 
brought Lee to the point. He requested an interview for the purpose of 
surrender according to the terms offered. As Grant read and understood 
that here in his hand at last lay peace, all pain left him. He dismounted, 
and by the roadside wrote his answer. While he was doing this, and 
hurrying forward to the meeting, Lee some six miles away lay waiting. 
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Stretched on a blanket under an apple-tree by the road, he contemplated 
the sunshine that bathed Virginia. Of his thoughts, also, only his actions 
reveal anything. When Grant’s note reached him, he rose, and had soon 
ridden into Appomattox Court-house, and in a house there waited for 
Grant, In a little while Grant reached the grassy village street; and 
there, dismounted, stood Sheridan and others. No significant words were 
spoken in this hour. Silence is the only reference that men make to great 
events which they are in the midst of. The ordinary greetings of every 
day were briefly given. The house where General Lee waited was pointed 
out to Grant; and he went in, leaving most of the others upon the porch. 
There they sat, while General Lee’s gray horse cropped the grass near 
them. Quietness was over the little village and the armies lying in 
the country round. The door opened, and two of those on the porch 
were signed to come in. They entered, it is said, treading as those do 
who steal into a sick-chamber, while the rest still sat on the porch. When 
the door next opened, they rose. For out of it General Lee came, 
splendid, tall, grey-bearded, immovable. They looked at him and his 
sword and spotless grey uniform. He stood absently on the step, gazing 
away across Virginia; and two or three times he struck one hand against 
the other. Then, having spoken no word, and noticing his grey horse 
that had been brought him, he mounted, and rode away. As he was 
going, Grant came through the door, saluted him in silence, and in silence 
also rode away. When Lee reached his army, the faithful men swarmed 
around him, cheering not their common misfortune, but the peace that 
he had made. They mingled their grief with his, grasping his hands; 
and then, almost overcome, he spoke: ‘‘Men, we have fought through the 
war together. I have done the best I could for you.” 

What Grant’s features concealed on that day we know now from 
him: “What General Lee’s feelings were I do not know. But my own, 
which had been quite jubilant on the receipt of his letter, were sad and 
depressed. I felt like anything rather than rejoicing at the downfall of 
a foe who had fought so long and valiantly, and had suffered so much 
for a cause, though that cause was, I believe, one of the worst for which 
a people ever fought, and one for which there was the least excuse.” 

But, inside the house, what had gone on between the two chiefs? The 
witnesses watched and moved always with the hush of a sick-room. And 
after the first greeting, when they sat down, it became Grant who shrank 
from the point. He talked to Lee about Mexico and old times, and how 
good peace was going to be now; and twice Lee had to remind him of 
the business they had to do. Then Grant wrote, as always, simple and 
clear words. In the middle, his eye fell upon Lee’s beautiful sword; 
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and the chivalric act which it prompted has knighted his own spirit for- 
ever. “The surrender,” he instantly wrote, “would not embrace the side- 
arms of the officers, nor their private horses or baggage.” When Lee’s 
eyes reached that sentence, his face changed for the first time; and he 
said, “This will have a very happy effect upon my army.” He then told 
what was new to Grant, that the horses ridden by the men were their 
own. Again the conqueror’s tenderness lifted him into a realm diviner 
than the renown of victory. He ordered that the men “take the animals 
home with them to work their little farms.’”’ To this nobility Lee’s own 
responded. “This will have the best possible effect upon the men,’ he 
said. Moved to greater frankness, he told Grant of his army’s hunger; 
and for this also Grant at once provided. These are the things which the 
conqueror had done when he came out of the house with unrelaxed 
countenance, and rode away. As he went, he heard firing from his lines. 
It was in honor of the news, already spreading. He stopped these 
salutes at once. “The war is over,” he said. “The rebels are our country- 
men again.” 

Thus, when his strength had quelled the four years’ storm, did a 
rainbow rise from his great heart across the heavens of our native land. 


LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY (1861-1920) 
The Precept of Peace 


A CERTAIN sort of voluntary abstraction is the oldest and choicest of 
social attitudes. In France, where all esthetic discoveries are made, it 
was crowned long ago: la sainte indifférence is, or may be, a cult, and le 
saint indifférent an articled practitioner. For the Gallic mind, brought 
up at the knee of a consistent paradox, has found that not to appear 
concerned about a desired good is the only method to possess it; full 
happiness is given, in other words, to the very man who will never sue 
for it. This is a secret neat as that of the Sphinx: to “go softly” among 
events, yet domineer them. Without fear: not because we are brave, 
but because we are exempt; we bear so charmed a life that not even 
Baldur’s mistletoe can touch us to harm us. Without solicitude: for the 
essential thing is trained, falcon-like, to light from above upon our wrists, 
and it has become with us an automatic motion to open the hand, and 
drop what appertains to us no longer. Be it renown or a new hat, the 
shorter stick of celery, or 


“The friends to whom we had no natural right, 
The homes that were not destined to be ours,” 
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it is all one: let it fall away! since only so, by depletions, can we buy 
serenity and a blithe mien. It is diverting to study, at the feet of 
Antisthenes and of Socrates his master, how many indispensables man 
can live without; or how many he can gather together, make over into 
luxuries, and so abrogate them. Thoreau somewhere expresses himself 
as full of divine pity for the “mover,” who on May-Day clouds city 
streets with his melancholy household caravans: fatal impedimenta for 
an immortal. No: furniture is clearly a superstition. “I have little, I 
want nothing; all my treasure is in Minerva’s tower.” Not that the 
novice may not accumulate. Rather, let him collect beetles and Venetian 
interrogation-marks ; if so be that he may distinguish what is truly ex- 
trinsic to him, and bestow these toys, eventually, on the children of Satan 
who clamor at the monastery gate. Of all his store, unconsciously in- 
creased, he can always part with sixteen-seventeenths, by way of con- 
cession to his individuality, and think the subtraction so much concealing 
marble chipped from the heroic figure of himself. He would be a donor 
from the beginning; before he can be seen to own, he will disencumber, 
and divide. Strange and fearful is his discovery, amid the bric-a-brac 
of the world, that this knowledge, or this material benefit, is for him alone. 
He would fain beg off from the acquisition, and shake the touch of the 
tangible from his imperious wings. It is not enough to cease to strive for 
personal favor; your true indifférent is Early Franciscan: caring not to 
have, he fears to hold. Things useful need never become to him things 
desirable. Towards all commonly-accounted sinecures, he bears the 
coldest front in Nature, like a magician walking a maze, and scornful of 
its flower-bordered detentions. “I enjoy life,” says Seneca, “because I 
am ready to leave it.” Meanwhile, they who act with too jealous respect 
for their morrow of civilized comfort, reap only indigestion, and crow’s- 
foot traceries for their deluded eye-corners. 

Now nothing is farther from le saint indifférent than cheap in- 
differentism, so-called: the sickness of sophomores. His business is to 
hide, not to display, his lack of interest in fripperies. It is not he who 
looks languid, and twiddles his thumbs for sick misplacedness, like 
Achilles among girls. On the contrary, he is a smiling industrious elf, 
monstrous attentive to the canons of polite society. In relation to others, 
he shows what passes for animation and enthusiasm; for at all times his 
character is founded on control of these qualities, not on the absence of 
them. It flatters his sense of superiority that he may thus pull wool 
about the ears of joint and several. He has so strong a will that it can 
be crossed and counter-crossed, as by himself, so by a dozen outsiders, 
without a break in his apparent phlegm. He has gone through voli- 
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tion, and come out at the other side of it; everything with him is a 
specific act: he has no habits. Le saint indifférent is a dramatic wight: 
he loves to refuse your proffered six per cent, when, by a little hag- 
gling, he may obtain three-and-a-half. For so he gets away with his 
own mental processes virgin: it is inconceivable to you that, being sane, 
he should so comport himself. Amiable, perhaps, only by painful propul- 
sions and sore vigilance, let him appear the mere inheritor of easy good- 
nature. Unselfish out of sheer pride, and ever eager to claim the slippery 
side of the pavement, or the end cut of the roast (on the secret ground, 
be it understood, that he is not as Capuan men, who wince at trifles), let 
him have his ironic reward in passing for one whose physical connoisseur- 
ship is yet in the raw. That sympathy which his rule forbids his de- 
voting to the usual objects, he expends, with some bravado, upon their 
opposites; for he would fain seem a decent partizan of some sort, not 
what he is, a bivalve intelligence, Tros Tyriusque. He is known here and 
there, for instance, as valorous in talk; yet he is by nature a solitary, 
and, for the most part, somewhat less communicative than 


“The wind that sings to himself as he makes stride, 
Lonely and terrible, on the Andean height.” 


Imagining nothing idler than words in the face of grave events, he con- 
doles and congratulates with the genteelest air in the world. In short, 
while there is anything expected of him, while there are spectators to be 
fooled, the stratagems of the fellow prove inexhaustible. It is only when 
he is quite alone that he drops his jaw, and stretches his legs; then heigho ! 
arises like a smoke, and envelopes him becomingly, the beautiful native 
well-bred torpidity of the gods, of poetic boredom, of “the Oxford 
manner.” 

“How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable!” sighed Hamlet of this 
mortal outlook. As it came from him in the beginning, that plaint, in 
its sincerity, can come only from the man of culture, who feels about him 
vast mental spaces and depths, and to whom the face of creation is but 
comparative and symbolic. Nor will he breathe it in the common ear, 
where it may woo misapprehensions, and breed ignorant rebellion. The 
unlettered must ever love or hate what is nearest him, and, for lack of 
perspective, think his own fist the size of the sun. The social prizes, 
which, with mellowed observers, rank as twelfth or thirteenth in order of 
desirability, such as wealth and a foothold in affairs, seem to him first 
and sole; and to them he clings like a barnacle. But to our indifférent, 
nothing is so vulgar as close suction. He will never tighten his fingers 
on loaned opportunity; he is a gentleman, the hero of the habitually 
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relaxed grasp. A light unprejudiced hold on his profits strikes him as 
decent and comely, though his true artistic pleasure is still in “fallings 
from us, vanishings.” It costs him little to loose and to forego, to un- 
lace his tentacles, and from the many who push hard behind, to retire, 
as it were, on a never-guessed-at competency, “richer than untempted 
kings.” He would not be a life-prisoner, in ever so charming a bower. 
While the tranquil Sabine Farm is his delight, well he knows that on 
the dark trail ahead of him, even Sabine Farms are not sequacious. Thus 
he learns betimes to play the guest under his own cedars, and, with disci- 
plinary intent, goes often from them; and, hearing his heart-strings snap 
the third night he is away, rejoices that he is again a freedman. Where 
his foot is planted (though it root not anywhere), he calls that spot home. 
No Unitarian in locality, it follows that he is the best of travellers, tan- 
gential merely, and pleased with each new vista of the human Past. He 
sometimes wishes his understanding less, that he might itch deliciously 
with a prejudice. With cosmic congruities, great and general forces, he 
keeps, all along, a tacit understanding, such as one has with beloved 
relatives at a distance; and his finger, airily inserted in his outer pocket, 
is really upon the pulse of eternity. His vocation, however, is to bury 
himself in the minor and immediate task; and from his intent manner, 
he gets confounded, promptly and permanently, with the victims of com- 
mercial ambition. 

The true use of the much-praised Lucius Cary, Viscount Falkland, 
has hardly been apprehended: he is simply the patron saint of indifférents. 
From first to last, almost alone in that discordant time, he seems to have 
heard far-off resolving harmonies, and to have been rapt away with fore- 
knowledge. Battle, to which all knights were bred, was penitential to 
him. It was but a childish means: and to what end? He meanwhile 
—and no man carried his will in better abeyance to the scheme of the 
universe—wanted no diligence in camp or council. Cares sat hand- 
somely on him who cared not at all, who won small comfort from the 
cause which his conscience finally espoused. He labored to be a doer, 
to stand well with observers; and none save his intimate friends read 
his agitation and profound weariness. “I am so much taken notice of,” 
he writes, “for an impatient desire for peace, that it is necessary I should 
likewise make it appear how it is not out of fear for the utmost hazard 
of war.” And so, driven from the ardor he had to the simulation of 
the ardor he lacked, loyally daring, a sacrifice to one of two transient 
opinions, and inly impartial as a star, Lord Falkland fell: the young 
never-to-be-forgotten martyr of Newburg field. The imminent deed he 
made a work of art; and the station of the moment the only post of honor, 
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Life and death may be all one to such a man: but he will at least take 
the noblest pains to discriminate between Tweedledum and Tweedledee, 
if he has to write a book about the variations of their antenne. And like 
the Carolian exemplar is the disciple. The indifférent is a good thinker, 
or a good fighter. He is no “immartial minion,” as dear old Chapman 
suffers Hector to call Tydides. Nevertheless, his sign-manual is content 
with humble and stagnant conditions. Talk of scaling the Himalayas 
of life affects him, very palpably, as “tall talk.” He deals not with 
things, but with the impressions and analogies of things. The material 
counts for nothing with him: he has moulted it away. Not so sure of 
the identity of the higher course of action as he is of his consecrating dis- 
positions, he feels that he may make heaven again, out of sundries, as he 
goes. Shall not a beggarly duty, discharged with perfect temper, land 
him in “tht out-courts of Glory,” quite as successfully as a grand Sunday- 
school excursion to front the cruel Paynim foe? He thinks so. Experts 
have thought so before him. Francis Drake, with the national alarum 
instant in his ears, desired first to win at bowls, on the Devon sward, 
“and afterwards to settle with the Don.” No one will claim a buccaneer- 
ing hero for an indifférent, however. The Jesuit novices were ball- 
playing almost at that very time, three hundred years ago, when some too 
speculative companion, figuring the end of the world in a few moments 
(with just leisure enough, between, to be shriven in chapel, according to 
his own thrifty mind), asked Louis of Gonzaga how he, on his part, 
should employ the precious interval. “I should go on with the game,” 
said the most innocent and most ascetic youth among them. But to cite 
the behavior of any of the saints is to step over the playful line allotted. 
Indifference of the mundane brand is not to be confounded with their 
detachment, which is emancipation wrought in the soul, and the ineffable 
efflorescence of the Christian spirit. Like most supernatural virtues, it 
has a laic shadow; the counsel to abstain, and to be unsolicitous, is one 
not only of perfection, but also of polity. A very little nonadhesion to 
common affairs, a little reserve of unconcern, and the gay spirit of 
sacrifice, provide the moral immunity which is the only real estate. The 
indifférent believes in storms: since tales of shipwreck encompass him. 
But once among his own kind, he wonders that folk should be circum- 
vented by merely extraneous powers! His favorite catch, woven in 
among escaped dangers, rises through the roughest weather, and 


daunts it: 
“Now strike your sailes, ye jolly mariners, 
For we be come into a quiet rode.” 
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No slave to any vicissitude, his imagination is, on the contrary, the 
cheerful obstinate tyrant of all that is. He lives, as Keats once said 
of himself, “in a thousand worlds,” withdrawing at will from one to 
another, often curtailing his circumference to enlarge his liberty. His 
universe is a universe of balls, like those which the cunning Oriental 
carvers make out of ivory; each entire surface perforated with the same 
delicate pattern, each moving prettily and inextricably within the other, 
and all but the outer one impossible to handle. In some such innermost 
asylum the right sort of dare-devil sits smiling, while men rage or weep. 


MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 
A Village Singer 


THE trees were in full leaf, a heavy south wind was blowing, and 
there was a loud murmur among the new leaves. The people noticed it, 
for it was the first time that year that the trees had so murmured in the 
wind. The spring had come with a rush during the last few days. 

The murmur of the trees sounded loud in the village church, where 
the people sat waiting for the service to begin. The windows were open; 
it was a very warm Sunday for May. 

The church was already filled with this soft sylvan music—the tender 
harmony of the leaves and the south wind, and the sweet, desultory 
whistles of birds—when the choir arose and began to sing. 

In the centre of the row of women singers stood Alma Way. All 
the people stared at her, and turned their ears critically. She was the 
new leading soprano. Candace Whitcomb, the old one, who had sung in 
the choir for forty years, had lately been given her dismissal. The 
audience considered that her voice had grown too cracked and uncertain 
on the upper notes. There had been much complaint, and after long 
deliberation the church-officers had made known their decision as mildly 
as possible to the old singer. She had sung for the last time the Sunday 
before, and Alma Way had been engaged to take her place. With the 
exception of the organist, the leading soprano was the only paid musician 
in the large choir. The salary was very modest, still the church people 
considered it large for a young woman. Alma was from the adjoining 
village of East Derby; she had quite a local reputation as a singer. 

Now she fixed her large solemn blue eyes; her long, delicate face, 
which had been pretty, turned paler; the blue flowers on her bonnet 
trembled; her little thin gloved hands, clutching the singing-book, shook 
perceptibly; but she sang out bravely. That most formidable mountain- 
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height of the world, self-distrust and timidity, arose before her, but her 
nerves were braced for its ascent. In the midst of the hymn she had a 
solo; her voice rang out piercingly sweet; the people nodded admiringly 
at each other; but suddenly there was a stir; all the faces turned toward 
the windows on the south side of the church. Above the din of the wind 
and the birds, above Alma Way’s sweetly straining tones, arose another 
female voice, singing another hymn to another tune. 

“It’s her,” the women whispered to each other ; they were half aghast, 
half smiling. 

Candace Whitcomb’s cottage stood close to the south side of the 
church. She was playing on her parlor organ, and singing, to drown out 
the voice of her rival. 

Alma caught her breath; she almost stopped; the hymn-book waved 
like a fan; then she went on. But the long husky drone of the parlor 
organ and the shrill clamor of the other voice seemed louder than any- 
thing else. 

When the hymn was finished, Alma sat down. She felt faint; the 
woman next her slipped a peppermint into her hand. “It ain’t worth 
minding,” she whispered, vigorously. Alma tried to smile; down in the 
audience a young man was watching her with a kind of fierce pity. 

In the last hymn Alma had another solo. Again the parlor organ 
droned above the carefully delicate accompaniment of the church organ, 
and again Candace Whitcomb’s voice clamored forth in another tune. 

After the benediction, the other singers pressed around Alma. She 
did not say much in return for their expressions of indignation and sym- 
pathy. She wiped her eyes furtively once or twice, and tried to smile. 
William Emmons, the choir leader, elderly, stout, and smooth-faced, stood 
over her, and raised his voice. He was the old musical dignitary of the 
village, the leader of the choral club and the singing-schools. ‘A most 
outrageous proceeding,” he said. People had coupled his name with 
Candace Whitcomb’s. The old bachelor tenor and old maiden soprano 
had been wont to walk together to her home next door after the Saturday 
night rehearsals, and they had sung duets to the parlor organ. People 
had watched sharply her old face, on which the blushes of youth sat 
pitifully, when William Emmons entered the singing-seats. They won- 
dered if he would ever ask her to marry him. 

And now he said further to Alma Way that Candace Whitcomb’s voice 
had failed utterly of late, that she sang shockingly, and ought to have had 
sense enough to know it. 

When Alma went down into the audience-room, in the midst of the 
chattering singers, who seemed to have descended, like birds, from song 
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flights to chirps, the minister approached her. He had been waiting to 
speak to her. He was a steady-faced, fleshy old man, who had preached 
from that one pulpit over forty years. He told Alma, in his slow way, 
how much he regretted the annoyance to which she had been subjected, 
and intimated that he would endeavor to prevent a recurrence of it. “Miss 
Whitcomb—must be—reasoned with,” said he; he had a slight hesitation 
of speech, not an impediment. It was as if his thoughts did not slide 
readily into his words, although both were present. He walked down 
the aisle with Alma, and bade her good-morning when he saw Wilson 
Ford waiting for her in the doorway. Everybody knew that Wilson Ford 
and Alma were lovers; they had been for the last ten years. 

Alma colored softly, and made a little imperceptible motion with her 
head; her silk dress and the lace on her mantle fluttered, but she did not 
speak. Neither did Wilson, although they had not met before, that day. 
They did not look at each other’s faces—they seemed to see each other 
without that—and they walked along side by side. 

They reached the gate before Candace Whitcomb’s little house. 
Wilson looked past the front yard, full of pink and white spikes on flower- 
ing bushes, at the lace-curtained windows; a thin white profile, stiffly in- 
clined, apparently over a book, was visible at one of them. Wilson gave 
his head a shake. He was a stout man, with features so strong that they 
overcame his flesh. “I’m going up home with you, Alma,” said he; “and 
then—I’m just coming back, to give Aunt Candace one blowing up.” 

“Oh, don’t, Wilson.” 

“Yes, I shall. If you want to stand this kind of a thing you may; 
I sha’n’t.” 

“There’s no need of your talking to her. Mr. Pollard’s going to.” 

“Did he say he was?” 

“Yes. I think he’s going in before the afternoon meeting, from what 
he said.” 

“Well, there’s one thing about it, if she does that thing again this 
afternoon, I'll go in there and break that old organ up into kindling- 
wood.” Wilson set his mouth hard, and shook his head again. 

Alma gave little side glances up at him, her tone was deprecatory, 
but her face was full of soft smiles. “I suppose she does feel dreadfully 
about it,” said she. “I can’t help feeling kind of guilty, taking her place.” 

“I don’t see how you're to blame. It’s outrageous, her acting so.” 

“The choir gave her a photograph album last week, didn’t they?” 

“Yes. They went there last Thursday night, and gave her an album 
and a surprise-party. She ought to behave herself.” 
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“Well, she’s sung there so long, I suppose it must be dreadful hard 
for her to give it up.” 

Other people going home from church were very near Wilson and 
Alma. She spoke softly that they might not hear; he did not lower his 
voice in the least. Presently Alma stopped before a gate. 

“What are you stopping here for?” asked Wilson. 

“Minnie Lansing wanted me to come and stay with her this noon.” 

“You're going home with me.” 

“Tm afraid I'll put your mother out.” 

“Put mother out! I told her you were coming, this morning. She’s 
got all ready for you. Come along; don’t stand here.” 

He did not tell Alma of the pugnacious spirit with which his mother 
had received the announcement of her coming, and how she had stayed 
at home to prepare the dinner, and make a parade of her hard work 
and her injury. 

Wilson’s mother was the reason why he did not marry Alma. He 
would not take his wife home to live with her, and was unable to sup- 
port separate establishments. Alma was willing enough to be married 
and put up with Wilson’s mother, but she did not complain of his deci- 
sion. Her delicate blond features grew sharper, and her blue eyes more 
hollow. She had had a certain fine prettiness, but now she was losing it, 
and beginning to look old, and there was a prim, angular, old maiden 
carriage about her narrow shoulders. 

Wilson never noticed it, and never thought of Alma as not possessed 
of eternal youth, or capable of losing or regretting it. 

“Come along, Alma,” said he; and she followed meekly after him 
down the street. 

Soon after they passed Candace Whitcomb’s house, the minister 
went up the front walk and rang the bell. The pale profile at the win- 
dow had never stirred as he opened the gate and came up the walk. 
However, the door was promptly opened, in response to his ring. “Good- 
morning, Miss Whitcomb,” said the minister. 

“Good-morning.”” Candace gave a sweeping toss of her head as she 
spoke. There was a fierce upward curl to her thin nostrils and her lips, 
as if she scented an adversary. Her black eyes had two tiny cold sparks 
of fury in them, like an enraged bird’s. She did not ask the minister 
to enter, but he stepped lumberingly into the entry and she retreated 
rather than led the way into her little parlor. He settled into the great 
rocking-chair and wiped his face. Candace sat down again in her old 
place by the window. She was a tall woman, but very slender and full 
of pliable motions, like a blade of grass. 
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“Tt’s a—very pleasant day,” said the minister. 

Candace made no reply. She sat still, with her head dropping. 
The wind stirred the looped lace-curtains; a tall rose-tree outside the 
window waved; soft shadows floated through the room. Candace’s 
parlor organ stood in front of an open window that faced the church; 
on the corner was a pitcher with a bunch of white lilacs. The whole 
room was scented with them. Presently the minister looked over at 
them and sniffed pleasantly. 

“You have—some beautiful—lilacs there.” 

Candace did not speak. Every line of her slender figure looked 
flexible, but it was a flexibility more resistant than rigor. 

The minister looked at her. He filled up the great rocking-chair ; 
his arms in his shiny black coat-sleeves rested squarely and comfortably 
upon the hair-cloth arms of the chair. 

“Well, Miss Whitcomb, I suppose I—may as well come to—the 
point. There was—a littlk—matter I wished to speak to you about. I 
don’t suppose you were—at least I can’t suppose you were—aware of 
it, but—this morning, during the singing by the choir, you played and 
—sung a little too—loud. That is, with—the windows open. It—dis- 
turbed us—a little. I hope you won’t feel hurt—my dear Miss Candace, 
but I knew you would rather I would speak of it, for I knew—you 
- would be more disturbed than anybody else at the idea of such a thing.” 

Candace did not raise her eyes; she looked as if his words might 
sway her through the window. “TI ain’t disturbed at it,” said she. “I did 
it on purpose; I meant to.” 

The minister looked at her. 

“You needn’t look at me. I know jest what I’m about. I sung the 
way I did on purpose, an’ I’m goin’ to do it again, an’ I’d like to see 
you stop me. I guess I’ve got a right to set down to my own organ, 
an’ sing a psalm tune on a Sabbath day, ’f I want to; an’ there ain’t 
no amount of talkin’ an’ palaverin’ a-goin’ to stop me. See there!” 
Candace swung aside her skirts a little. “Look at that!” 

The minister looked. Candace’s feet were resting on a large red- 
plush photograph album. 

“Makes a nice footstool, don’t it?” said she. 

The minister looked at the album, then at her; there was a slowly 
gathering alarm in his face; he began to think she was losing her reason. 

Candace had her eyes full upon him now, and her head up. She 
laughed, and her laugh was almost a snarl. “Yes; I thought it would 
make a beautiful footstool,” said she. “I’ve been wantin’ one for some 
time.” Her tone was full of vicious irony. 


————— 
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“Why, miss—” began the minister; but she interrupted him: 

“I know what you're a-goin’ to say, Mr. Pollard, an’ now I’m goin’ 
to have my say; I’m a-goin’ to speak. I want to know what you think 
of folks that pretend to be Christians treatin’ anybody the way they’ve 
treated me? Here I’ve sung in those singin’-seats forty year. I ’ain’t 
never missed a Sunday, except when I’ve been sick, an’ I’ve gone an’ 
sung a good many times when I'd better been in bed, an’ now I’m 
turned out without a word of warnin’. My voice is jest as good as 
ever ’twas; there can’t anybody say it ain’t. It wa’n’t ever quite so 
high-pitched as that Way girl’s, mebbe; but she flats the whole durin’ 
time. My voice is as good an’ high to-day as it was twenty year ago; 
an’ if it wa’n’t, I'd like to know where the Christianity comes in. I'd 
like to know if it wouldn’t be more to the credit of folks in a church 
to keep an old singer an’ an old minister, if they didn’t sing an’ hold 
forth quite so smart as they used to, ruther than turn ’em off an’ hurt 
their feelin’s. I guess it would be full as much to the glory of God. 
S’pose the singin’ an’ the preachin’ wa’n’t quite so good, what differ- 
ence would it make? Salvation don’t hang on anybody’s hittin’ a 
high note, that I ever heard of. Folks are gettin’ as high-steppin’ an’ 
fussy in a meetin’-house as they are in a tavern, nowadays. S’pose 
they should turn you off, Mr. Pollard, come an’ give you a photograph 
album, an’ tell you to clear out, how’d you like it? I ain’t findin’ any 
fault with your preachin’; it was always good enough to suit me; but 
it don’t stand to reason folks’ll be as took up with your sermons as 
when you was a young man. You can’t expect it. S’pose they should 
turn you out in your old age, an’ call in some young bob squirt, how’d 
you feel? There’s William Emmons, too; he’s three years older’n I 
am, if he does lead the choir an’ run all the singin’ in town. If my 
voice has gi’en out, it stan’s to reason his has. It ain’t, though. Wil- 
liam Emmons sings jest as well as he ever did. Why don’t they turn 
him out the way they have me, an’ give him a photograph album? I 
dun know but it would be a good idea to send everybody, as soon as 
they get a little old an’ gone by, an’ young folks begin to push, onto 
some desert island, an’ give ’em each a photograph album. Then they 
can sit down an’ look at pictures the rest of their days. Mebbe govern- 
ment’ll take it up. 

“There they come here last week Thursday, all the choir, jest about 
eight o’clock in the evenin’, an’ pretended they’d come to give me a 
nice little surprise. Surprise! h’m! Brought cake an’ oranges, an’ was 
jest as nice as they could be, an’ I was real tickled. I never had a 
surprise-party before in my life. Jenny Carr she played, an’ they wanted 
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me to sing alone, an’ I never suspected a thing. I’ve been mad ever 
since to think what a fool I was, an’ how they must have laughed in 
their sleeves. 

“When they’d gone I found this photograph album on the table, 
all done up as nice as you please, an’ directed to Miss Candace Whit- 
comb from her many friends, an’ I opened it, an’ there was the letter 
inside givin’ me notice to quit. 

“If they’d gone about it any decent way, told me right out honest 
that they’d got tired of me, an’ wanted Alma Way to sing instead of 
me, I wouldn’t minded so much; I should have been hurt ’nough, for 
I’d felt as if some that had pretended to be my friends wa’n’t; but it 
wouldn’t have been as bad as this. They said in the letter that they’d 
always set great value on my services, an’ it wa’n’t from any lack of 
appreciation that they turned me off, but they thought the duty was 
gettin’ a little too arduous for me. H’m! I hadn’t complained. If 
they'd turned me right out fair an’ square, showed me the door, an’ 
said, ‘Here, you get out,’ but to go an’ spill molasses, as it were, all 
over the threshold, tryin’ to make me think it’s all nice an’ sweet— 

“T’d sent that photograph album back quick’s I could pack it, but 
I didn’t know who started it, so I’ve used it for a footstool. It’s all 
it’s good for, ’cordin’ to my way of thinkin’. And I ain’t been par- 
ticular to get the dust off my shoes before I used it neither.” 

Mr. Pollard, the minister, sat staring. He did not look at Candace; 
his eyes were fastened upon a point straight ahead. He had a look of 
helpless solidity, like a block of granite. This country minister, with 
his steady, even temperament, treading with heavy precision his one 
track for over forty years, having nothing new in his life except the 
new sameness of the seasons, and desiring nothing new, was incapable 
of understanding a woman like this, who had lived as quietly as he, 
and all the time held within herself the elements of revolution. He 
could not account for such violence, such extremes, except in a loss 
of reason. He had a conviction that Candace was getting beyond her- 
self. He himself was not a typical New-Englander; the national ele- 
ments of character were not pronounced in him. He was aghast and 
bewildered at this outbreak, which was tropical, and more than tropical, 
for a New England nature has a floodgate, and the power which it 
releases is an accumulation. Candace Whitcomb had been a quiet 
woman, so delicately resolute that the quality had been scarcely noticed 
in her, and her ambition had been unsuspected. Now the resolution and 
the ambition appeared raging over her whole self. 

She began to talk again. “I’ve made up my mind that I’m goin’ 
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to sing Sundays the way I did this mornin’, an’ I don’t care what folks 
say,” said she. “I’ve made up my mind that I’m goin’ to take matters 
into my own hands. I’m goin’ to let folks see that I ain’t trod down 
quite flat, that there’s a little rise left in me. I ain’t goin’ to give up 
beat yet a while; an’ I’d like to see anybody stop me. If I ain’t got a 
right to play a psalm tune on my organ an’ sing, I’d like to know. If 
you don’t like it, you can move the meetin’-house.” 

Candace had had an inborn reverence for clergymen. She had 
always treated Mr. Pollard with the utmost deference. Indeed, her 
manner toward all men had been marked by a certain delicate stiffness 
and dignity. Now she was talking to the old minister with the homely 
freedom with which she might have addressed a female gossip over the 
back fence. He could not say much in return. He did not feel compe- 
tent to make headway against any such tide of passion; all he could 
do was to let it beat against him. He made a few expostulations, which 
increased Candace’s vehemence; he expressed his regret over the whole 
affair, and suggested that they should kneel and ask the guidance of the 
Lord in the matter, that she might be led to see it all in a different light. 

Candace refused flatly. “I don’t see any use prayin’ about it,” 
said she. “I don’t think the Lord’s got much to do with it, anyhow.” 

It was almost time for the afternoon service when the minister left. 
He had missed his comfortable noontide rest, through this encounter 
with his revolutionary parishioner. After the minister had gone, Can- 
dace sat by the window and waited. The bell rang, and she watched 
the people file past. When her nephew Wilson Ford with Aima ap- 
peared, she grunted to herself. ‘“She’s thin as a rail,” said she; “guess 
there won’t be much left of her by the time Wilson gets her. Little 
soft-spoken nippin’ thing, she wouldn’t make him no kind of a wife, 
anyway. Guess it’s jest as well.” 

When the bell had stopped tolling, and all the people entered the 
church, Candace went over to her organ and seated herself. She ar- 
ranged a singing-book before her, and sat still, waiting. Her thin, 
colorless neck and temples were full of beating pulses; her black eyes 
were bright and eager; she leaned stiffly over toward the music-rack, 
to hear better. When the church organ sounded out she straightened 
herself; her long skinny fingers pressed her own organ-keys with nerv- 
ous energy. She worked the pedals with all her strength; all her slender 
body was in motion. When the first notes of Alma’s solo began, Can- 
dace sang. She had really possessed a fine voice, and it was wonderful 
how little she had lost it. Straining her throat with jealous fury, her 
notes were still for the main part true. Her voice filled the whole room; 
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she sang with wonderful fire and expression. That, at least, mild little 
Alma Way could never emulate. She was full of steadfastness and 
unquestioning constancy, but there were in her no smoldering fires 
of ambition and resolution. Music was not to her what it had been 
to her older rival. To this obscure woman, kept relentlessly by circum- 
stances in a narrow track, singing in the village choir had been as much 
as Italy was to Napoleon—and now on her island of exile she was still 
showing fight. 

After the church service was done, Candace left the organ and went 
over to her old chair by the window. Her knees felt weak, and shook 
under her. She sat down, and leaned back her head. There were red 
spots on her cheeks. Pretty soon she heard a quick slam of her gate, 
and an impetuous tread on the gravel-walk. She looked up, and there 
was her nephew Wilson Ford hurrying up to the door. She cringed 
a little, then she settled herself more firmly in her chair. 

Wilson came into the room with a rush. He left the door open, 
and the wind slammed it to after him. 

“Aunt Candace, where are you?” he called out, in a loud voice. 

She made no reply. He looked around fiercely, and his eyes seemed 
to pounce upon her. 

“Look here, Aunt Candace,” said he, “are you crazy?” Candace 
said nothing. ‘Aunt Candace!” She did not seem to see him. “If 
you don’t answer me,” said Wilson, “I'll just go over there and pitch 
that old organ out of the window!” 

“Wilson Ford!” said Candace, in a voice that was almost a scream. 

“Well, what say! What have you got to say for yourself, acting 
the way you have? I tell you what ’tis, Aunt Candace, I won’t stand it.” 

“T’d like to see you help yourself.” 

“T will help myself. I'll pitch that old organ out of the window, and 
then [ll board up the window on that side of your house. Then we'll see.” 

“Tt ain’t your house, and it won’t never be.” 

“Who said it was my house? You’re my aunt, and I’ve got a little 
lookout for the credit of the family. Aunt Candace, what are you 
doing this way for?” 

“Tt don’t make no odds what I’m doin’ so for. I ain’t bound to 
give my reasons to a young fellar like you, if you do act so mighty 
toppin’. But Pll tell you one thing, Wilson Ford, after the way you’ve 
spoke to-day, you sha’n’t never have one cent of my money, an’ you 
can’t never marry that Way girl if you don’t have it. You can’t never 
take her home to live with your mother, an’ this house would have 
been mighty nice an’ convenient for you some day. Now you won’t 
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get it. I’m goin’ to make another will. I’d made one, if you did but 
know it. Now you won't get a cent of my money, you nor your mother 
neither. An’ I ain’t goin’ to live a dreadful while longer, neither. 
Now I wish you’d go home; I want to lay down. I’m ’bout sick.” 

Wilson could not get another word from his aunt. His indignation 
had not in the least cooled. Her threat of disinheriting him did not 
cow him at all; he had too much rough independence, and indeed his 
aunt Candace’s house had always been too much of an air-castle for 
him to contemplate seriously. Wilson, with his burly frame and _ his 
headlong common-sense, could have little to do with air-castles, had 
he been hard enough to build them over graves. Still, he had not 
admitted that he never could marry Alma. All his hopes were based 
upon a rise in his own fortunes, not by some sudden convulsion, but by 
his own long and steady labor. Some time, he thought, he should have 
saved enough for the two homes, 

He went out of his aunt’s house still storming. She arose after 
the door had shut behind him, and got out into the kitchen. She 
thought that she would start a fire and make a cup of tea. She had 
not eaten anything all day. She put some kindling-wood into the stove 
and touched a match to it; then she went back to the sitting-room, and 
settled down again into the chair by the window. The fire in the kitchen- 
stove roared, and the light wood was soon burned out. She thought 
no more about it. She had not put on the teakettle. Her head ached, 
and once in a while she shivered. She sat at the window while the after- 
noon waned and the dusk came on. At seven o'clock the meeting bell 
rang again, and the people flocked by. This time she did not stir. 
She had shut her parlor organ. She did not need to out-sing her rival 
this evening; there was only congregational singing at the Sunday-night 
prayer-meeting. 

She sat still until it was nearly time for meeting to be done; her 
head ached harder and harder, and she shivered more. Finally she 
arose. ‘Guess I’ll go to bed,’ she muttered. She went about the 
house, bent over and shaking, to lock the doors. She stood a minute 
in the back door, looking over the fields to the woods. There was a red 
light over there. “The woods are on fire,” said Candace. She watched 
with a dull interest the flames roll up, withering and destroying the 
tender green spring foliage. The air was full of smoke, although the 
fire was half a mile away. 

Candace locked the door and went in. The trees with their delicate 
garlands of new leaves, with the new nests of song birds, might fall. 
she was in the roar of an intenser fire; the growths of all her springs 
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and the delicate wontedness of her whole life were going down in it. 
Candace went to bed in her little room off the parlor, but she could not 
sleep. She lay awake all night. In the morning she crawled to the 
door and hailed a little boy who was passing. She bade him go for 
the doctor as quickly as he could, then to Mrs. Ford’s, and ask her 
to come over. She held on to the door while she was talking. The 
boy stood staring wonderingly at her. The spring wind fanned her 
face. She had drawn on a dress skirt and put her shawl over her 
shoulders, and her gray hair was blowing over her red cheeks. 

She shut the door and went to her bed. She never arose from 
it again. The doctor and Mrs. Ford came and looked after her, and 
she lived a week. Nobody but herself thought until the very last that 
she would die; the doctor called her illness merely a light run of fever; 
she had her senses fully. 

But Candace gave up at the first. “It’s my last sickness,” she said 
to Mrs. Ford that morning when she first entered; and Mrs. Ford had 
laughed at the notion; but the sick woman held to it. She did not seem 
to suffer much physical pain; she only grew weaker and weaker, but she 
was distressed mentally. She did not talk much, but her eyes followed 
everybody with an agonized expression. 

On Wednesday William Emmons came to inquire for her. Candace 
heard him out in the parlor. She tried to raise herself on one elbow 
that she might listen better to his voice. 

“William Emmons come in to ask how you was,” Mrs. Ford said, 
after he was gone. 

“I—heard him,” replied Candace. Presently she spoke again. 
“Nancy,” said she, “where’s that photograph album ?” 

“On the table,” replied her sister, hesitatingly. 

“Mebbe—you’d better—brush it up a little.” 

“Well.” 

Sunday morning Candace wished that the minister should be asked 
to come in at the noon intermission. She had refused to see him 
before. He came and prayed with her, and she asked his forgiveness 
for the way she had spoken the Sunday before. ‘“I—hadn’t ought to 
—spoke so,” said she. “I was—dreadful wrought up.” 

“Perhaps it was your sickness coming on,” said the minister, sooth- 
ingly. 

Candace shook her head. ‘“No—it wa’n’t. I hope the Lord will— 
forigve me.” 

After the minister had gone, Candace still appeared unhappy. Her 
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pitiful eyes followed her sister everywhere with the mechanical per- 
sistency of a portrait. 

“What is it you want, Candace?” Mrs. Ford said at last. She had 
nursed her sister faithfully, but once in a while her impatience showed 
itself. 

“Nancy!” 

“What say?” 

“I wish—you’d go out when—meetin’s done, an’—head off Alma 
an’ Wilson, an’—ask ’em to come in. I feel as if—I’d like to—hear 
her sing.” 

Mrs. Ford stared. “Well,’’ said she. 

The meeting was now in session. The windows were all open, for 
it was another warm Sunday. Candace lay listening to the music when 
it began, and a look of peace came over her face. Her sister had 
smoothed her hair back, and put on a clean cap. The white curtain in 
the bedroom window waved in the wind like a white sail. Candace 
almost felt as if she were better, but the thought of death seemed easy. 

Mrs. Ford at the parlor window watched for the meeting to be out. 
When the people appeared, she ran down the walk and waited for Alma 
and Wilson. When they came she told them what Candace wanted, and 
they all went in together. 

“Here’s Alma an’ Wilson, Candace,” said Mrs. Ford, leading them 
to the bedroom door. 

Candace smiled. “Come in,” she said, feebly. And Alma and 
Wilson entered and stood beside the bed, Candace continued to look 
at them, the smile straining her lips. 

Wilson!” 

“What is it, Aunt Candace?” 

“T ain’t altered that—will. You an’ Alma can—come here an’— 
live—when I’m gone. Your mother won’t mind livin’ alone. Alma 
can have—all—my things.” 

“Don’t, Aunt Candace.” Tears were running over Wilson’s cheeks, 
and Alma’s delicate face was all of a quiver. 

“I thought—maybe—Alma’d be willin’ to—sing for me,” said Can- 
dace. 

“What do you want me to sing?” Alma asked, in a trembling voice. 

“Jesus, lover of my soul.’ ” 

Alma, standing there beside Wilson, began to sing. At first she 
could hardly control her voice, then she sang sweetly and clearly. 

Candace lay and listened. Her face had a holy and radiant expres- 
sion. When Alma stopped singing it did not disappear, but she looked 
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up and spoke, and it was like a secondary glimpse of the old shape of 
a forest tree through the smoke and flame of the transfiguring fire the 
instant before it falls. ‘You flatted a little on—soul,” said Candace. 


A Kitchen Colonel 


Back of the kitchen proper in the Lee house there was another 
shed-kitchen, unplastered and unpainted, that was used for rough work 
like soap-boiling and washing. Each kitchen had its own door opening 
directly into the green yard on the north side of the house. 

Abel Lee sat in the door of the back kitchen cleaning dandelion 
greens. His long limbs in stiff blue cotton overalls sprawled down 
over the low wooden step into the grass. His white head showed out 
against the dark unpainted interior at his back. He had a tin pan full 
of dandelions between his knees, and he was scraping them assiduously 
with an old shoe-knife, and throwing them into another pan on the step 
beside him. 

That morning the narrow green yard that stretched along the north 
side of the house had been all thickly set with yellow dandelion disks; 
now there were very few left, for Abel had dug them up for dinner. 

It was early in May, and the air was full of sudden sweet calls 
of birds and delicate rustles of flowering boughs. In Ephraim Cole’s 
next-door yard, on the other side of the gray picket-fence, stood three 
blossoming peach-trees. They were young and symmetrical trees, they 
stood in a line, and were in full pink bloom. Every time they stirred in 
the wind they gave out a stronger almond fragrance. 

Abel, as he cleaned his dandelions, breathed it in without noticing. 
He had been out there all the morning, and had become accustomed to 
it, as it seems one would to the air of paradise. Moreover, he had seen 
seventy-eight seasons of blooming peach-trees, and a spring had become 
like an old and familiar picture on his wall; it had no new meaning for 
him. And, too, he was harnessed, as it were, with his head down, to 
dandelions. 

Always as he sat there he could hear a heavy creaking step in the 
forward kitchen. Back and forth it went, and there were also loud 
rattling and clinking noises of dishes and iron kettles. 

Suddenly, as he worked on the dandelions, the step and the noises 
ceased, and a voice took their place. It was a naturally soft and weak 
voice that had been strained into hard shrillness. “You mind you clean 
them dandelions thorough, father.” 

“I’m takin’ all the pains I can with ’em,” replied the old man. He 
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examined one which he held in hand at the moment with great solicitude. 
He could not see the woman, but her eyes were upon him through the 
crack in the blind. She was at the window nearest the door. 

“Well, you mind you do,” she repeated. “How near done air they?” 

The old man surveyed the pans with grave consideration. ‘“ ’Bout 
half, I guess.” 

“Half! Good land! An’ you’ve been quiddlin’ out there all the 
mornin’,” 

“Tt’s consider’ble work to dig ’em, mother.” 

“Work—talk about work! You dun know what work is. If you’d 
made the pies that I have since I got up from the breakfast-table you 
might think you’d done somethin’, If them greens ain’t done in half 
an hour I can’t get ’em boiled for dinner.” 

“T guess I can git ’em done in half an hour.” 

““Guess—there ain’t no guess about it! You've got to if I git ’em 
done for dinner, an’ I’ve got to have somethin’ to eat with all them 
boarders. I want you to git them done, an’ then wash up the breakfast 
dishes. I ain’t had a minute. Now don’t, for the land’s sake, putter so 
long over that one; it’s clean ’nough.” 

The voice ceased and the step began. Abel labored with diligence 
at his dandelion greens. After a while another old man came stiffly 
sauntering across the next-door yard, and took up a stand the other 
side of the picket-fence. He was small, with sharp features and a high 
forehead. He had very white hair and a long white beard, and he was 
smiling to himself. He stood between two of the blooming peach-trees, 
and looked smilingly at Abel, who toiled over his greens, and did not 
appear to see him. 

“Well, Abel, how air ye?” said the old man finally. His smile deep- 
ened, his old blue eyes took on a hard twinkle, like blue beads, and 
stared straight into Abel’s face. 

“Well, I’m pooty fair, Ephraim. How air you?” Abel had not 
started when the other spoke; he merely glanced up from his greens 
with a friendly air. 

“Well, I’m ’bout as usual, Abel.” The old man paused for a second. 
When he spoke again it was more cautiously. He was near Abel, and 
also very near the kitchen window whence the sound of footsteps and 
dishes came. ‘Kitchen colonel this mornin’, Abel?” he queried, in a 
soft and insinuating voice. His venerable white beard seemed to take 
quirks and curls like a satyr’s; he gave a repressed chuckle. 

“T dun’ know what you call it,” replied Abel, with a patient gravity. 
He took another dandelion out of the pan and examined it minutely. 
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“Goin’ to the meetin’ this arternoon?” 

“What meetin’ ?” 

“The town meetin’: ain’t ye heerd of it?” 

SINO-L aint 

“It’s a special town meetin’ "bout the waterworks they’re talkin’ 
‘bout puttin’ in. There’s notices up on all the trees down street. I 
should ha’ thought you’d seen ’em, if you’d had eyes.” 

“Well, I ain’t happened to somehow.” 

Ephraim cast a glance at the kitchen window, and again cautiously 
lowered his voice. ‘Been too busy in the kitchen, ain’t ye?” 

“Well, I dun’ know ’bout that.” 

“I s’pose a kitchen colonel wouldn’t git shot if he run for’t; but 
he might git the pots an’ kittles throwed at him.” Ephraim doubled over 
the fence with merriment at his own humor. 

Abel’s face was imperturbable; he kept close at work on the greens. 

“Well, I s’pose you'll go to the meetin’,” continued Ephraim. 

“T dun’ know.” 

“T should think you’d want to go, if you was a man, an’ have a 
leetle voice in things. Here they air talkin’ ’bout puttin’ in them water- 
works, an’ raisin’ our taxes four per cent. to pay for’t. I’ve got a 
good well, an’ so’ve you, an’ we don’t want no waterworks.” 

“There’s some that ain’t got wells,” observed Abel, shortly. 

“Well, that ain’t anything to us, is it? We've got ’em. Anyway, 
I should think you’d want to go to the meetin’, an’ see what was bein’ 
done, if you was a man.” 

Abel said nothing. He began to gather up himself and his pans stiffly. 
The dandelions were all picked over. Ephraim, still smiling, leaned on 
the fence and watched him. 

“What ye goin’ to do now, Abel?” 

Abel did not seem to hear. When he stood up, one could see how 
tall he was, although there was a stoop in his gaunt square shoulders. 
His spare face was pale, and his sharp handsome features had a severe 
downward cast, although their principal effect was gentle patience. He 
looked like a Roman senator turned begging friar as he stood there in 
his overalls holding his dandelion pans. 

“Got the dishes washed, Abel?” 

“No, I ain’t yet,” replied Abel, with a mixture of embarrassment 
and dignity in his tone. He turned on his heel, but Ephraim would 
not let him go. 

“Stop a minute,” said he. ‘“Where’s Fanny?” 

“She’s gone to school.” 
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“Hm!” Ephraim, as he sniffed, cocked, his head, and rolled his eyes 
towards the pink top of a peach-tree, as if in a spasm of contempt. “I 
rayther think if Fanny Lee was my granddaughter she’d quit school- 
teachin’, an’ stay to home an’ help about the house-work, an’ J’d quit 
bein’ kitchen colonel; I rayther think I would.” 

Ephraim raised his voice incautiously; a woman’s head appeared 
in the window. 

“What’s that?” she inquired, sharply. 

“Oh, nothin’,” replied Ephraim. “I was jest talkin’ to Abel, Mis’ 
Lee.” Ephraim straightened himself from his lounge over the fence, 
and turned about with a deprecatory swiftness; but the woman’s sharp 
old voice followed him up like a long-lashed whip. 

“Well,” said she, “if you ain’t got anything better to do than to 
stan’ leanin’ on the fence talkin’ nothin’ to my husband all the fore- 
noon, you had better come in here an’ help me. I'll give you somethin’ 
to do.” Ephraim said nothing; he was in full retreat, and had passed 
the line of peach-trees. “You'd better go home an’ help Mis’ Coles 
carry in the water for her washin’,” the woman’s voice went on. “I 
see her carryin’ in a pail jest now, an’ she was bent over ’most double.” 
Seeing that she could get no response, she stood looking after Ephraim 
with a comical expression that savored of malice and amusement. She 
turned around when Abel with the dandelions shuffled into the room. 
“Now, father, what air you bringin’ that pan that you’ve put the scrapin’s 
of the greens in in here for? Don’t you know no better? I should 
think you’d knowed enough to took ’em down to the hens, many times 
as I’ve told ye. They’re shut up now, an’ they like green things.” 

“Tl take ’em down now.” 

“Take ’em down now! It does seem sometimes, father, as if you 
didn’t have no sense at all. If I set you to doin’ a piece of work, you’re 
always takin’ hold on’t wrong end first. Take them greens down to 
the hens! I should think you’d know better, father.” 

Mrs. Lee was a small and frail-looking old woman, but she seemed 
always to have through her a strong quiver as of electric wires. It 
was as if she had an electric battery at the centre of her nervous system. 
Abel stood droopingly before her, his face full of mild dejection and 
bewilderment. 

“Ain’t I told you, father,” she went on, “that them dandelion greens 
wouldn’t get done for dinner if they wa’n’t on? an’ ain’t they got to 
be washed? You know you ain’t washed ’em, an’ they ain’t ready to 
put in the kittle, an’ here you air talkin’ "bout goin’ to the hen-coop! 
I ruther guess the hens can wait.” 
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“T didn’t know jest what you meant, mother.” 

“You don’t act as if you knew what anything meant sometimes. 
It does seem to me as if you might have a leetle more sconce, father, 
with all I’ve got to do.” 

Abel set the pan of greens in the sink, and pumped water on them 
with vigor. 

“Mind you git ’em clean,” charged his wife. She was baking pies, 
and she moved about with such quickness that her motions seemed full 
of vibrations, and as if one could hear a hum, as with a bird. If she 
had about her any of the rustiness and clumsiness of age, she propelled 
herself with such energy that no hitches nor squeaks were apparent. 
She stepped heavily for so small a woman; it seemed impossible that 
her bodily weight could account for such heavy footsteps, and as if 
her character must add its own gravity to them. Mrs. Lee was but 
two years younger than her husband; but her light hair had not turned 
gray—it had only faded—and she did not wear a cap. She had been 
a very pretty woman, and there was still a suggestion of the prettiness 
in her face. She had withered complete, as some flowers do on their 
stalks, keeping all their original shapes, and fading into themselves, not 
scattering any of their graces abroad. 

Everybody called Mrs. Abel Lee a very smart woman, and a very 
wonderful woman for one of her age. The house in which she lived had 
been left to her by her father. Abel had mortgaged it heavily, and she 
had taken boarders and nearly cleared it. Abel Lee had been a very 
unfortunate and unsuccessful man through his whole life. He had 
worked hard, and failed in everything that he had undertaken. Now 
he was an old man of seventy-eight, and his wife was taking boarders 
to support the family and clear the mortgage, and he was helping her 
about the housework. It seemed to be all that he could do. 

The Lees had had one son, who had apparently inherited his father’s 
ill-fortune. He had a sad life, and died without a dollar, leaving his 
daughter Fanny to the care of his old parents. Fanny was about eight- 
een now, and she taught school. Her school-house was a mile away, 
and she did not come home to dinner. However, Mrs. Lee’s boarders 
all came, punctually at twelve o’clock. The boarders were four women, 
not very young, who worked in the shoe factory. When they got home, 
dingy and dull-faced, they always found dinner on the table—plenty of 
good food. Mrs. Lee was a splendid cook, after the village model. She 
did the helping with alacrity, and Abel had his portion after the board- 
ers. He had a small allowance of greens to-day; they were the first 
of the season, and the boarders were hungry for them. The four women 
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could not grasp many of the pleasures of life, and had to make the 
most of those that hung low enough for them. They took a deal of 
comfort in eating. 

After dinner Abel hurried to clear off the table and wash the dishes. 
He was usually a long time about it, for he was hopelessly clumsy, 
although he was so faithful at such work. Abel at the dish-tub with 
one of his wife’s aprons pinned around his waist was a piteous object. 
He bent to the task with a hopeless and dejected air, and mopped the 
plates with melancholy fussiness. But to-day he rattled the dishes quite 
like a woman. “Don’t you rattle them plates round so; you'll nick 
’em,”’ his wife remarked once, and Abel obediently tempered his move- 
ments. Still, the dinner dishes were washed much sooner than usual. 
After they were set away, Abel took up a stand at the pantry door; 
he leaned against it, and regarded his wife with a hesitating air. Once 
in a while he opened his mouth as if to speak, then seemed to change 
his mind. Finally Mrs. Lee turned sharply on him. “Why don’t you 
git the broom an’ sweep up the kitchen, father,” said she. “What air 
you standin’ there for?” 

Abel did not answer for a moment; he looked across the room at 
the broom on its nail, then at his wife—“I kinder thought—mebbe— 
I’d go to—that town meetin’ this afternoon.” 

His wife faced about on him with a spoon in her hand. “What 
town meetin’ ?” 

“The one they’ve ’p’inted about the water-works. I thought mebbe 
I’d better go an’ kinder look into it a leetle.” 

“Look into it—a great difference it’ll make your lookin’ into it! 
I should think you’d got about all the town meetin’ you could attend 
to to home, without goin’ traipsin’ off there. Here’s the churnin’ to 
be done, an’ I ain’t got no time nor strength for’t. I shouldn’t think 
you'd talk bout town meetin’s, father.” 

“Well, I dun’ know as I’d better go,” said Abel, and went across 
for the broom. However, he swept with more dispatch than usual, and 
when he sat down to the churn it was with a forlorn hope that the butter 
might come in season for him to go to the town meeting. But the butter 
did not come until the meeting had been long dispersed, and not until 
Fanny came home from school. Abel was just lifting out the dasher 
when she appeared in the kitchen door with her dinner basket on her 
arm. “Well, grandpa, has the butter come?” said she. 

“T guess you've brought it; it’s been all the afternoon gittin’ here.” 
Abel surveyed her with adoration. Fanny was a pretty young girl. She 
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looked at her grandparents and smiled radiantly, but evidently the smiles 
were about something that they did not understand. 

“What air you lookin’ so awful tickled about?” asked Mrs. Lee. 

“Oh, nothing. Did you have any pudding left from dinner? I’m 
most starved.” 

“There’s a saucer under the yellow bowl on the pantry shelf.” 

Fanny was still smiling when she sat down at the kitchen table with 
the pudding. “What does ail you?” Mrs, Lee asked again. She was 
at the other end of the table rolling out biscuits for tea. 

“Oh, nothing, grandma. What makes you think there’s anything?” 
Fanny ate her pudding with apparent unconcern, but all the time her 
eyes danced, and the corners of her mouth curved upward. “I didn’t 
have to walk home to-night,” she remarked, finally. 

“Didn’t have to walk home? Why not?” 

“Well, Charley Page came along just about the time school was out, 
and—he brought me home in his buggy.” 

“Well, I never!’ Mrs. Lee’s sharp old face softened; she surveyed 
her granddaughter with admiring smiles. ‘“That’s the second time within 
a week, ain’t it.” 

Fanny nodded, and bent lower over the pudding. She was blushing 
pink, and could not keep the smiles back. Abel, who was starting the 
fire, stook stock-still, and stared with delighted wonder at her and his 
wife. “That young Page is one of the smartest fellars in town,” he 
volunteered; “‘an’ his father’s wuth a good deal of property.” 

Abel was so pleased that he paid little attention when, on carrying 
his basket around to the shed door for more light wood, Ephraim again 
hailed him from the fence. ‘Hullo, Abel!” he called; “I didn’t see 
you to the town meetin’.” 

“No; I wa’n’t there.” 

“Kitchen colonel again?” 

Abel picked up wood vigorously. Ephraim surveyed him with a dis- 
satisfied expression. “Who was that I see your Fanny a-ridin’ home 
with?” he asked. 

Abel straightened himself, and looked over at Ephraim. “That was 
the young Page fellar,” he said, proudly. 

“John Page’s son?” 

ress 

*H’m 14 

In a moment Ephraim turned about and walked off. He had a 
daughter of his own who was about Fanny’s age, and she was very plain- 
looking and unattractive, and was not liked by the young men. 
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Fanny was much sought for, she was so pretty, and she had such 
pleasant ways. She dressed nicely too; her grandmother encouraged 
her to spend her school money for clothes. Her grandparents had 
always petted her, and exacted very little from her. She did not help 
much about the house. To-night, after tea, she stood looking irresolutely 
at her pretty gray dress and her grandparents. “Don’t you want me to 
take off my dress and help about the dishes?” said she. 

“Land, no!” answered her grandmother. “Go ’long; it ain’t wuth 
while to change your dress for this little passel of dishes. Father’s 
goin’ to wash ’em while I’m mixin’ up the bread.” 

“Yes, you go right along an’ set down in the parlor an’ git rested, 
Fanny,” chimed in Abel. “I ain’t got a thing to do but the dishes, 
an’ they ain’t wuth talkin’ about.’ Abel shuffled cheerfully around, 
gathering up the dishes from the tea-table. 

Fanny went into the parlor as she was bidden; she had about her 
a sweet docility, and she would have changed her dress and washed the 
dishes just as readily. Fanny would always perform all the duties that 
she was told to, but probably not so very many others. She had little 
original directive power in the matter of duties, although she had a 
perfect willingness and sweetness in their execution. 

She sat down at a parlor window with some fancy-work, and rocked 
to and fro comfortably. She could look out on the front yard full of 
green grass, with a blossoming cherry-tree, and a yellow-flowering bush 
down near the gate. The four women boarders were in the sitting- 
room, but she did not think of joining them, nor they her. Fanny’s 
grandmother always insinuated her into the parlor when the boarders 
were in the sitting-room. In her heart she did not consider that 
these four dingy-handed shop-girls were fit associates for her grand- 
daughter. 

Fanny herself had no such feeling in the matter; she would have 
gone into the sitting-room and fraternized with the boarders, had her 
grandmother wished her to do so. But they rather repulsed her, and 
held themselves aloof with an awkward dignity, and Fanny was timid 
and easily rebuffed. They were quite acute enough to understand that 
Mrs. Lee did not consider them proper company for her granddaughter, 
and they felt injured and covertly resentful. They were also righteously 
indignant because Fanny was so petted by her grandparents, and did 
not help them more. To-night the four women in the sitting-room 
whispered together about Fanny; how she was sitting all dressed up in 
the parlor while her poor old grandparents were working in the kitchen. 
They thought that she ought to give up her school and stay at home 
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and help. She was not earning much anyway, and it all went on to 
her back; she need not dress so fine. 

While they whispered, Fanny, small and dainty, putting pretty 
stitches in her fancy-work, sat at the parlor window. When it was too 
dark for her to sew, she leaned her head against the window-casing and 
looked out. The yellow bush in the yard still showed out brightly in 
the dusk; the cherry-tree looked like a mist. Over in the east, beyond 
everything else, was a soft rise of shadow; that was Eagle Mountain. 

It grew darker. After a while her grandmother came into the room, 
feeling her way. “Don’t you want me to light a lamp, grandma?” asked 
Fanny, in a soft, absent voice. 

“No; I don’t want none. I’d jest as soon set down in the dark a 
few minutes; then I’m goin’ to bed. Father’s gone.” The old woman 
fumbled into a chair at the other window. “Have you seen anything 
about your hat yet?” she asked Fanny, after they both had sat still a 
little while. 

“Yes; I went into Miss Loring’s on my way to school this morning.” 

“What you goin’ to have?” 

“That brown straw I’ve been talking about. I’m going to have it 
trimmed with some brown velvet and yellow daisies.” 

“Tt’ll be real handsome. When you goin’ to have it?” 

“Next week—Friday. I’ve got to have it then, for I haven’t a 
thing to wear if we go up to the mountain Saturday.” 

The old woman’s face was invisible in the dusk, but her voice took 
on a pleased and significant tone, and she laughed softly. “I s’pose that 
Page fellar will be goin’, won’t he?” 

“I don’t know. He was invited.” Fanny also laughed with pleased 
confusion. She had been climbing the mountain with young Page for 
the last hour in a dream, and she had worn the brown straw hat with 
the brown velvet and yellow daisies. 

“Well, I guess he’ll go, fast enough. I see his father down to the 
store the other day, an’ he stopped an’ shook hands an’ asked how I 
was, and looked dreadful smilin’ an’ knowin’. I guess he’s heerd how 
his son’s been carryin’ you home from school. Well, I guess he’s a 
good, likely young fellar, an’ that’s wuth more’n his father’s money.” 
The old woman spoke the last words of her remark in a lagging and 
drowsy voice. The two were silent again. Presently there came a long 
heavy breath from the grandmother’s corner. 

“Grandma!” called Fanny. 

“What?” the old woman responded, faintly, 
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“Wake up; you’re goin’ to sleep.” 

“Well, I dun’ know but I be. I guess I’d better rouse up an’ go to 
bed. I wouldn’t set up much longer if I was you, Fanny.” 

“T ain’t going to.” But Fanny sat there and dreamed quite a while 
after her grandmother had fumbled out of the room. 

That was on Thursday. It was the next day but one, Saturday, 
when old Ephraim Coles came to the fence and hailed Abel as he was 
paring potatoes at the kitchen door, “Hullo, Abel! how air ye?” 

“Bout as usual,’’ answered Abel. 

“Kitchen colonel this mornin’ ?” 

“I dun’ know what you call it.” Abel was cutting the specks from 
the potatoes with clumsy pains. He sat on the door-step with the pan 
between his knees. Ephraim stood watching him. He had an important 
look, and his smile was different from his usual one. 

Presently he leaned over the fence. ‘‘Abel!” said he, in a confidential 
whisper. 

“What ?” 

“Come here a minute. Want to tell ye somethin’.” 

Abel hesitated; he peered uneasily around at the kitchen window. 
Then he set down the potatoes, arose, and slowly shuffled over to the 
fence. Ephraim reached over and caught him by the sleeve when he 
came near enough. “You know Maria an’ me own two share in the 
railroad, don’t ye?” he whispered. Abel nodded. “Well,” continued 
Ephraim, “next Saturday there’s a stockholder meetin’ to Boston, an’ 
Maria she don’t care nothin’ ’bout goin’, ’cause she’s goin’ to have 
company, an’ Abby she don’t want to, an’ so if you want to go on 
Maria’s stock you can.” 

Abel stared at him in gentle bewilderment. ‘“Go to Boston?” 

“Of course—go to Boston for nothin’; ’twon’t cost ye a cent. An’ 
I'll stan’ the dinner. We'll go in somewhere an’ git somethin’ to eat. 
An’ we'll go round an’ see the sights. What d’ye say to’t?” 

Ephraim looked at Abel with the air of an emperor tendering a 
royal bounty. He drew himself up, put his hands in his pockets, and 
smiled. Abel looked pleased and eager. ‘“Thank ye,” said he—“thank ye, 
Ephraim. I'd like to go fust-rate if—there ain’t nothin’ to hender.” 

“T’d like to know what there is to hender! I guess you can quit 
bein’ kitchen colonel for one day. The meetin’ comes a week from 
to-day, an’ that’s Saturday, an’ Fanny she’ll be home to help Mis’ Lee.” 

“Ves, she will,” assented Abel, thoughtfully. “Well, I must go an’ 
finish them pertaters now, an’ I’ll see what mother says to it, an’ let 
yer know.” 
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Abel pared the potatoes with greater pains than ever; he washed them 
faithfully, and carried them into the kitchen, and tremblingly broached 
the subject of the Boston trip to his wife. To his great delight it was 
favorably received. Mrs. Lee said she did not see any reason why he 
could not go. She had entirely forgotten about Fanny’s mountain party. 

All the next week old Abel was in a tremor of delight. He had 
long conferences with Ephraim over the fence; delightful additions to 
the regular programme were planned; every day some new scheme was 
talked over. Abel had not had an outing for many years; he was like 
a child over this one. Still he did not neglect his household tasks; 
he worked with anxious zeal, he was so afraid that his wife might 
see so much to be done that she would veto the plan at the last moment. 
He was so anxious and nervous over it that he did not say much about 
it at home, for fear of having some damper cast upon him. Abel had 
not much shrewdness, but he had learned that a casual acceptance of 
a situation was much more likely than an eager one to make it lasting 
when his wife was concerned. Friday night at sunset both of the old 
men stood out in the yard with uplifted faces and scrutinized the 
heavens. 

“Tt ain’t goin’ to be foul weather to-morrow, 
cially; “not if I know anything about signs.” 

“Ain’t you afraid the wind ain’t in jest the right quarter?” Abel 
asked, anxiously. 

“H’m! I don’t care nothin’ about the wind. Everything p’ints 
square to fair weather, ’cordin’ to my reck’nin’.” 

Ephraim was right. The next day was beautiful. Abel looked out 
of the window in the morning, and his face was like a boy’s. Directly 
after breakfast he shaved himself at the kitchen glass and blacked his 
boots. Then he went into his bedroom to put on his Sunday clothes. 

He was nearly ready—clean collar and the best stock and all—when 
he heard Fanny’s voice and Ephraim’s daughter Abby’s out in the yard. 
He did not pay much attention at first; then he stood still and listened 
with a lengthening face. “No, I can’t go any way in the world,’ Fanny 
was saying. Her voice was perfectly sweet and uncomplaining, but 
there was a sad inflection in it. “Grandma forgot all about it, and she 
Says poor grandpa has been counting on going to Boston with your 
father for a whole week, and it would be real cruel to keep him at home; 
and it’s baking-day, and she’s got the sitting-room carpet to put down, 
and she can’t get along alone. Of course 1’m kind of sorry about it. 
I'd been counting on going; but I wouldn’t keep grandpa at home for 
anything, and there isn’t anything else for me to do but to stay myself.” 
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“Well, I hope that pretty Rogers girl that’s visiting up to Rhoda 
Emerson’s won’t cut you out with Charley Page. I saw him talking 
to her in the post-office last night,” Abby said. Her voice was like 
her father’s. 

Abel unwound his stock, and painfully unbuttoned his stiff collar. 
Presently he appeared in the kitchen, and he had on his old clothes. 
His wife faced around on him. “For mercy’s sakes, father, ain’t you 
changed your clothes yet?” 

“I ain't goin’, after all, I guess.” 

“Ain’t goin’! why not?” 

Fanny was standing at the sink washing dishes, and she stopped and 
stared. 

“Well,” said Abel, “I’ve been thinkin’ on’t over, an’ I’ve made 
up my mind I’d better not go, on several ’counts.” 

“T’d like to know what.” 

“Well, one thing is, it’s kinder cheatin’. I’ve got to go as Maria 
Coles, an’ I ain’t Maria Coles. That’s what it says in the stiffikit. I’ve 
got to show the conductor ‘Maria Coles.’ An’ it ain’t jest square, 
‘cordin’ to my notions. I ain’t thought ’twas all the time.” 

“Well, I think you air dreadful silly, father.” 

“Well, I don’t think ’twould amount to much goin’ anyhow, to tell 
the truth.” 

“TI would go, grandpa,” said Fanny. 

But Abel stood fast in his position. His wife, and Fanny, who 
was anxious to acquit herself honorably in the matter, pleaded with 
him to no purpose. He was proof against even Ephraim’s reproaches 
and sarcasms. ‘Well, stay to home, an’ be a kitchen colonel all your 
life, if you want to,’ shouted Ephraim, as he strode out of the yard; 
“it’s all you’re fit for, ’cordin’ to my way of thinkin’.” 

Abel went into the house and pushed Fanny away from the sink. 
“Tf there’s anything else you want to do, Fanny,” said he, “you’d bet- 
ter go an’ do it. I ain’t got another thing to set my hand to now.” 

Fanny looked at her grandmother. 

“Tf he ain’t goin’, you might jest as well go an’ get ready,” said 
Mrs. Lee. 

In a few minutes Abel heard Fanny’s voice calling over to Abby: 
“Abby, Abby, wait for me! I’m goin’, after all. It won’t take me 
but a minute to get ready.” And Fanny’s voice sounded sweeter than 
a bird’s to her grandfather at the kitchen sink. 

Abel had a hard day of it. Putting down the sitting-room carpet 
was painful work for his old joints, and then there was churning to 
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be done. When Fanny came home he sat in the old rocking-chair in 
the kitchen, with his head back, fast asleep. Presently his wife came out 
and aroused him. “Wake up, father,” said she; “I want to tell you 
somethin’.” Abel looked heavily up at her. “I—ruther guess Fanny 
an’ that Page fellar have settled it betwixt ’em,” whispered Mrs, Lee. 

Abel’s head was up in a minute, and he was looking at her, all alert. 
“You don’t say so, mother!” Suddenly the old man put his hand up 
to his eyes and sobbed. 

“Why, how silly you are, father!” said his wife. Then she went 
over to a window, with a brisk step, and stood there as if looking out. 
When she turned around her eyes were red. “I think you’d better go 
to bed, father, an’ not set there dozin’ in that chair any longer,” said 
she, sharply; ‘“‘you’re all tuckered out.’ 

The next day, when Abel had to stand a running fire, relative to 
the Boston trip, from Ephraim, he gave one counter-shot—the announce- 
ment of Fanny’s engagement. He listened while Ephraim related the 
pleasures of his excursion and berated him; then he turned on him with 
an artfulness born of patience. “S’pose you’ve heard the news?” said he. 

“What news?” 

“Well, I s’pose our Fanny an’ John Page’s son have ’bout concluded 
to make a match on’t.” 

“H’m! Ephraim stood looking at him. “When they goin’ to git 
married?” 

“Well, I dun’ know. Mother was saying she thought mebbe some 
time in the fall.” 

“H’m! Well, there’s slips. Mebbe she won’t git him, arter all. It’s 
best not to be too sure ’bout it.” 

But Ephraim turned on his heel and went home across the yard, 
and left Abel to his Sunday peace. 

Abel had to work harder than usual that summer. It was Fanny’s 
vacation time, and she had been accustomed to assist some about the 
house-work, so Abel’s labors had been lightened a little during hot 
weather. But this summer Fanny was sewing, getting ready to be mar- 
ried in the fall, and she could not do much else, so her grandfather got 
no respite in his kitchen work through the long hot days. He grew 
thinner and older, but he never complained even to himself. He was 
radiant over Fanny. She was going to make a match that would lift 
her out of all his own struggles and hardships. Poor old Abel, in the 
midst of his hard, pitiful little whirlpool, watched Fanny joyously mak- 
ing her way out of it, and no longer thought of himself. 

Fanny was married in October. There was quite a large evening 
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wedding, and Mrs. Lee had wedding-cake and pound-cake and tea and 
coffee passed around for refreshments. Fanny and her bridegroom 
were standing before the minister, who had already begun the cere- 
mony. Fanny, all in white, bent her head delicately under her veil; her 
cheeks showed through it like roses. The bridegroom kept his handsome 
boyish face upon the minister with a brave and resolute air. Abel and 
his wife stood near with solemn and tearful faces. The four boarders 
stood together in a corner. The rooms were crowded with people in 
creaking silks and Sunday coats, and the air was heavy with cake and 
coffee and flowers. 

Suddenly, in the midst of the ceremony, Mrs. Lee nudged Abel. 
“The milk is burnin’, father,” she whispered; “go out quick an’ lift 
it off.” 

Abel looked at her. “Be quick,” she whispered again; “the milk for 
the coffee is burnin’. Don’t stan’ there lookin’, for mercy’s sake!” 

Abel tiptoed out solemnly, with his best boots creaking. 

When he returned, Fanny was married, and the people were crowd- 
ing around her. He felt a heavy poke in his side, and there was Ephraim. 
“Had to go out an’ be kitchen colonel, didn’t ye, Abel?” said he, quite 
loud. 

The bridal couple drove away, and the guests dispersed gradually. 
Mrs. Lee had to stay in the parlor until the last of them disappeared; 
but as soon as Fanny and her husband had gone, Abel changed his 
clothes and went into the kitchen. Things needed to be set to rights a 
little before morning. 

The happy bridal pair rode away through the October night, the 
wedding guests chattered merrily in the parlor and flocked gayly down 
the street, and the kitchen colonel fought faithfully in his humble field, 
where maybe he would some day win a homely glory all his own. 


The Revolt of “Mother” 


“FATHER!” 

“What is it?” 

“What are them men diggin’ over there in the field for?” 

There was a sudden dropping and enlarging of the lower part of 
the old man’s face, as if some heavy weight had settled therein; he shut 
his mouth tight, and went on harnessing the great bay mare. He hus- 
tled the collar on to her neck with a jerk. 

“Father !’’ 

The old man slapped the saddle upon the mare’s back. 
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“Took here, father, I want to know what them men are diggin’ over 
in the field for, an’ I’m goin’ to know.” 

“T wish you’d go into the house, mother, an’ ’tend to your own 
affairs,” the old man said then. He ran his words together, and his 
speech was almost as inarticulate as a growl. 

But the woman understood; it was her most native tongue. “I ain’t 
goin’ into the house till you tell me what them men are doin’ over there 
in the field,” said she. 

Then she stood waiting. She was a small woman, short and straight- 
waisted like a child, in her brown cotton gown. Her forehead was 
mild and benevolent between the smooth curves of gray hair; there 
were meek downward lines about her nose and mouth; but her eyes, 
fixed upon the old man, looked as if the meekness had been the result 
of her own will, never of the will of another. 

They were in the barn, standing before the wide open doors. The 
spring air, full of the smell of growing grass and unseen blossoms, 
came in their faces. The deep yard in front was littered with farm 
wagons and piles of wood; on the edges, close to the fence and the 
house, the grass was a vivid green, and there were some dandelions. 

The old man glanced doggedly at his wife as he tightened the last 
buckles on the harness. She looked as immovable to him as one of the 
rocks in his pasture-land, bound to the earth with generations of black- 
berry vines. He slapped the reins over the horse, and started forth from 
the barn. 

“Father!’ said she. 

The old man pulled up. ‘What is it?” 

“T want to know what them men are diggin’ over there in that field 
Oe 
“They’re diggin’ a cellar, I s’pose, if you’ve got to know.” 

“A cellar for what?” 

“A barn.” 

“A barn? You ain’t goin’ to build a barn over there where we was 
goin’ to have a house, father ?” 

The old man said not another word. He hurried the horse into the 
farm wagon, and clattered out of the yard, jouncing as sturdily on his 
seat as a boy. 

The woman stood a moment looking after him, then she went out 
of the barn across a corner of the yard to the house. The house, standing 
at right angles with the great barn and a long reach of sheds and out- 
buildings, was infinitesimal compared with them. It was scarcely as com- 
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modious for people as the little boxes under the barn eaves were for 
doves. 

A pretty girl’s face, pink and delicate as a flower, was looking out 
of one of the house windows. She was watching three men who were 
digging over in the field which bounded the yard near the road line. 
She turned quietly when the woman entered. 

“What are they digging for, mother?” said she. “Did he tell you?” 

“They’re diggin’ for—a cellar for a new barn.” 

“Oh, mother, he ain’t going to build another barn?” 

“That’s what he says.” 

A boy stood before the kitchen glass combing his hair. He combed 
slowly and painstakingly, arranging his brown hair in a smooth hillock 
over his forehead. He did not seem to pay any attention to the con- 
versation. 

“Sammy, did you know father was going to build a new barn?” 
asked the girl. 

The boy combed assiduously. 

“Sammy!” 

He turned, and showed a face like his father’s under his smooth crest 
of hair. ‘Yes, I s’pose I did,” he said, reluctantly. 

“How long have you known it?’ asked his mother. 

“Bout three months, I guess.” 

“Why didn’t you tell of it?” 

“Didn’t think ’twould do no good.” 

“T don’t see what father wants another barn for,” said the girl, in 
her sweet, slow voice. She turned again to the window, and stared 
out at the digging men in the field. Her tender, sweet face was full 
of a gentle distress. Her forehead was as bald and innocent as a baby’s, 
with the light hair strained back from it in a row of curl-papers. She 
was quite large, but her soft curves did not look as if they covered 
muscles. 

Her mother looked sternly at the boy. “Is he goin’ to buy more 
cows?” said she. 

The boy did not reply; he was tying his shoes. 

“Sammy, I want you to tell me if he’s goin’ to buy more cows.” 

“T s’pose he is.” 

“How many?” 

“Four, I guess.” 

His mother said nothing more. She went into the pantry, and 
there was a clatter of dishes. The boy got his cap from a nail behind 
the door, took an old arithmetic from the shelf, and started for school. 
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He was lightly built, but clumsy. He went out of the yard with a 
curious spring in the hips, that made his loose home-made jacket tilt up 
in the rear. 

The girl went to the sink, and began to wash the dishes that were 
piled up there. Her mother came promptly out of the pantry, and 
shoved her aside. ‘You wipe ’em,” said she; “T’ll wash. There’s a 
good many this mornin’.” 

The mother plunged her hands vigorously into the water, the girl 
wiped the plates slowly and dreamily. “Mother,” said she, “don’t you 
think it’s too bad father’s going to build that new barn, much as we 
need a decent house to live in?” 

Her mother scrubbed a dish fiercely. “You ain’t found out yet we’re 
women-folks, Nanny Penn,” said she. “You ain’t seen enough of men- 
folks yet to. One of these days you'll find it out, an’ then you'll know 
that we know only what men-folks think we do, so far as any use of 
it goes, an’ how we’d ought to reckon men-folks in with Providence, 
an’ not complain of what they do any more than we do of the weather.” 

“T don’t care; I don’t believe George is anything like that, anyhow,” 
said Nanny. Her delicate face flushed pink, her lips pouted softly, as 
if she were going to cry. 

“You wait an’ see. I guess George Eastman ain’t no better than 
other men. You hadn’t ought to judge father, though. He can’t help 
it, ‘cause he don’t look at things jest the way we do. An’ we've been 
pretty comfortable here, after all. The roof don’t leak—ain’t never but 
once—that’s one thing. Father’s kept it shingled right up.” 

“T do wish we had a parlor.” 

“I guess it won’t hurt George Eastman any to come to see you in 
a nice clean kitchen. I guess a good many girls don’t have as good 
a place as this. Nobody’s ever heard me complain.” 

“T ain’t complained either, mother.” 

“Well, I don’t think you’d better, a good father an’ a good home 
as you've got. S’pose your father made you go out an’ work for your 
livin’? Lots of girls have to that ain’t no stronger an’ better able to 
than you be.” 

Sarah Penn washed the frying-pan with a conclusive air. She 
scrubbed the outside of it as faithfully as the inside. She was a mas- 
terly keeper of her box of a house. Her one living-room never seemed 
to have in it any of the dust which the friction of life with inanimate 
matter produces. She swept, and there seemed to be no dirt to go 
before the broom; she cleaned, and one could see no difference. She 
was like an artist so perfect that he has apparently no art. To-day she 
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got out a mixing bowl and a board, and rolled some pies, and there was 
no more flour upon her than upon her daughter who was doing finer 
work. Nanny was to be married in the fall, and she was sewing on 
some white cambric and embroidery. She sewed industriously while 
her mother cooked, her soft milk-white hands and wrists showed whiter 
than her delicate work. 

“We must have the stove moved out in the shed before long,” said 
Mrs, Penn. “Talk about not havin’ things, it’s been a real blessin’ to 
be able to put a stove up in that shed in hot weather. Father did one 
good thing when he fixed that stove-pipe out there.” 

Sarah Penn’s face as she rolled her pies had that expression of meek 
vigor which might have characterized one of the New Testament saints. 
She was making mince-pies. Her husband, Adoniram Penn, liked them 
better than any other kind. She baked twice a week. Adoniram often 
liked a piece of pie between meals. She hurried this morning. It 
had been later than usual when she began, and she wanted to have a 
pie baked for dinner. However deep a resentment she might be forced 
to hold against her husband, she would never fail in sedulous attention 
to his wants. 

Nobility of character manifests itself at loop-holes when it is not 
provided with large doors. Sarah Penn’s showed itself to-day in flaky 
dishes of pastry. So she made the pies faithfully, while across the table 
she could see, when she glanced up from her work, the sight that rankled 
in her patient and steadfast soul—the digging of the cellar of the new 
barn in the place where Adoniram forty years ago had promised her 
their new house should stand. 

The pies were done for dinner. Adoniram and Sammy were home 
a few minutes after twelve o’clock. The dinner was eaten with serious 
haste. There was never much conversation at the table in the Penn 
family. Adoniram asked a blessing, and they ate promptly, then rose 
up and went about their work. 

Sammy went back to school, taking soft sly lopes out of the yard 
like a rabbit. He wanted a game of marbles before school, and feared 
his father would give him some chores to do. Adoniram hastened to the 
door and called after him, but he was out of sight. 

“T don’t see what you let him go for, mother,” said he. “I wanted 
him to help me unload that wood.” 

Adoniram went to work out in the yard unloading wood from the 
wagon. Sarah put away the dinner dishes, while Nanny took down her 
curl-papers and changed her dress. She was going down to the store 
to buy some more embroidery and thread. 
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When Nanny was gone, Mrs. Penn went to the door. “Father!” 
she called. 

“Well, what is it!” 

“I want to see you jest a minute, father.” 

“I can’t leave this wood nohow. I’ve got to git it unloaded an’ go 
for a load of gravel afore two o’clock. Sammy had ought to helped 
me. You hadn’t ought to let him go to school so early.” 

“I want to see you jest a minute.” 

“T tell ye I can’t, nohow, mother.” 

“Father, you come here.” Sarah Penn stood in the door like a 
queen; she held her head as if it bore a crown; there was that patience 
which makes authority royal, in her voice. Adoniram went. 

Mrs. Penn led the way into the kitchen, and pointed to a chair. “Sit 
down, father,” said she; “I’ve got somethin’ I want to say to you.” 

He sat down heavily; his face was quite stolid, but he looked at her 
with restive eyes. ‘‘Well, what is it, mother?” 

“T want to know what you’re buildin’ that new barn for, father?” 

“T ain’t got nothin’ to say about it.” 

“Tt can’t be you think you need another barn?” 

“T tell ye I ain’t got nothin’ to say about it, mother; an’ I ain’t goin’ 
to say nothin’.” 

“Be you goin’ to buy more cows?” 

Adoniram did not reply; he shut his mouth tight. 

“T know you be, as well as I want to. Now, father, look here’’— 
Sarah Penn had not sat down; she stood before her husband in the 
humble fashion of a Scripture woman—‘I’m goin’ to talk real plain 
to you; I never have sence I married you, but I’m goin’ to now. I 
ain’t never complained, an’ I ain’t goin’ to complain now, but I’m goin’ 
to talk plain. You see this room here, father; you look at it well. You 
see there ain’t no carpet on the floor, an’ you see the paper is all dirty, 
an’ droppin’ off the walls. We ain’t had no new paper on it for ten 
year, an’ then I put it on myself, an’ it didn’t cost but ninepence a roll. 
You see this room, father; it’s all the one I’ve had to work in an’ eat 
in an’ sit in sence we was married. There ain’t another woman in the 
whole town whose husband ain’t got half the means you have but what’s 
got better. It’s all the room Nanny’s got to have her company in; an’ 
there ain’t one of her mates but what’s got better, an’ their fathers not 
so able as hers is. It’s all the room she’ll have to be married in. What 
would you have thought, father, if we had had our weddin’ in a room 
no better than this? I was married in my mother’s parlor, with a carpet 
on the floor, an’ stuffed furniture, an’ a mahogany card-table. An’ this 
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is all the room my daughter will have to be married in. Look here, 
father!” 

Sarah Penn went across the room as though it were a tragic stage. 
She flung open a door and disclosed a tiny bedroom, only large enough 
for a bed and bureau, with a path between. “There, father,” said she— 
“there’s all the room I’ve had to sleep in forty year. All my children 
were born there—the two that died, an’ the two that’s livin’. I was 
sick with a fever there.” 

She stepped to another door and opened it. It led into the small, 
ill-lighted pantry. “Here,” said she, “is all the buttery I’ve got—every 
place I’ve got for my dishes, to set away my victuals in, an’ to keep 
my milk-pans in. Father, I’ve been takin’ care of the milk of six 
cows in this place, an’ now you’re going to build a new barn, an’ keep 
more cows, an’ give me more to do in it.” 

She threw open another door. A harrow crooked flight of stairs 
wound upward from it. “There, father,” said she, ‘I want you to look 
at the stairs that go up to them two unfinished chambers that are all 
the places our son an’ daughter have had to sleep in all their lives. 
There ain’t a prettier girl in town nor a more ladylike one than Nanny, 
an’ that’s the place she has to sleep in. It ain’t so good as your horse’s 
stall; it ain’t so warm an’ tight.” 

Sarah Penn went back and stood before her husband. “Now, 
father,” said she, “I want to know if you think you’re doin’ right an’ 
accordin’ to what you profess. Here, when we was married, forty year 
ago, you promised me faithful that we should have a new house built 
in that lot over in the field before the year was out. You said you had 
money enough, an’ you wouldn’t ask me to live in no such place as this. 
It is forty year now, an’ you’ve been makin’ more money, an’ I’ve been 
savin’ of it for you ever since, an’ you ain’t built no house yet. You’ve 
built sheds an’ cow-houses an’ one new barn, an’ now you’re goin’ to 
build another. Father, I want to know if you think it’s right. You're 
lodgin’ your dumb beasts better than you are your own flesh an’ blood. 
I want to know if you think it’s right.” 

“T ain’t got nothin’ to say.” 

“You can’t say nothin’ without ownin’ it ain’t right, father. An’ 
there’s another thing—I ain’t complained; I’ve got along forty year, an’ 
I s’pose I should forty more, if it wa’n’t for that—if we don’t have 
another house. Nanny she can’t live with us after she’s married. She'll 
have to go somewheres else to live away from us, an’ it don’t seem as if I 
could have it so, noways, father. She wa’n’t ever strong. She’s got 
considerable color, but there wa’n’t never any backbone to her. I’ve 
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always took the heft of everything off her, an’ she ain’t fit to keep house 
an’ do everything herself. She'll be all worn out inside of a year. Think 
of her doin’ all the washin’ an’ ironin’ an’ bakin’ with them soft white 
hands an’ arms, an’ sweepin’! I can’t have it so, noways, father.” 

Mrs. Penn’s face was burning; her mild eyes gleamed. She had 
pleaded her little cause like a Webster; she had ranged from severity to 
pathos; but her opponent employed that obstinate silence which makes 
eloquence futile with mocking echoes. Adoniram arose clumsily. 

“Father, ain’t you got nothin’ to say?” said Mrs. Penn. 

“T’ve got to go off after that load of gravel. I can’t stan’ here talkin’ 
all day.” 

“Father, won’t you think it over, an’ have a house built there instead 
of a barn?” 

“T ain’t got nothin’ to say.” 

Adoniram shuffled out. Mrs. Penn went into her bedroom. When 
she came out, her eyes were red. She had a roll of unbleached cotton 
cloth. She spread it out on the kitchen table, and began cutting out 
some shirts for her husband. The men over in the field had a team to 
help them this afternoon; she could hear their halloos. She had a scanty 
pattern for the shirts; she had to plan and piece the sleeves. 

Nanny came home with her embroidery, and sat down with her needle- 
work. She had taken down her curl-papers, and there was a soft roll of 
fair hair like an aureole over her forehead; her face was as delicately 
fine and clear as porcelain. Suddenly she looked up, and the tender red 
flamed all over her face and neck. “Mother,” said she. 

“What say ?” 

“I’ve been thinking—I don’t see how we're goin’ to have any— 
wedding in this room. I’d be ashamed to have his folks come if we didn’t 
have anybody else.” 

“Mebbe we can have some new paper before then; I can put it on. 
I guess you won’t have no call to be ashamed of your belongin’s.” 

“We might have the wedding in the new barn,” said Nanny, with 
gentle pettishness. “Why, mother, what makes you look so?” 

Mrs. Penn had started, and was staring at her with a curious ex- 
pression. She turned again to her work, and spread out a pattern care- 
fully on the cloth. ‘“Nothin’,” said she. 

Presently Adoniram clattered out of the yard in his two-wheeled dump 
cart, standing as proudly upright as a Roman charioteer. Mrs. Penn 
opened the door and stood there a minute looking out; the halloos of the 
men sounded louder. 

It seemed to her all through the spring months that she heard nothing 
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but the halloos and the noises of saws and hammers. The new barn 
grew fast. It was a fine edifice for this little village. Men came on 
pleasant Sundays, in their meeting suits and clean shirt bosoms, and stood 
around it admiringly. Mrs. Penn did not speak of it, and Adoniram did 
not mention it to her, although sometimes, upon a return from inspecting 
it, he bore himself with injured dignity. 

“It’s a strange thing how your mother feels about the new barn,” he 
said, confidentially, to Sammy one day. 

Sammy only grunted after an odd fashion for a boy; he had learned 
it from his father. 

The barn was all completed ready for use by the third week in July. 
Adoniram had planned to move his stock in on Wednesday; on Tuesday 
he received a letter which changed his plans. He came in with it early in 
the morning. ‘“‘Sammy’s been to the post-office,” said he, “‘an’ I’ve got a 
letter from Hiram.’ Hiram was Mrs. Penn’s brother, who lived in 
Vermont. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Penn, “what does he say about the folks?” 

“T guess they’re all right. He says he thinks if I come up country 
right off there’s a chance to buy jest the kind of a horse I want.” He 
stared reflectively out of the window at the new barn. 

Mrs. Penn was making pies. She went on clapping the rolling-pin 
into the crust, although she was very pale, and her heart beat loudly. 

“I dun’ know but what I’d better go,” said Adoniram. “I hate to go 
off jest now, right in the midst of hayin’, but the ten-acre lot’s cut, an’ I 
guess Rufus an’ the others can git along without me three or four days. 
I can’t get a horse round here to suit me, nohow, an’ I’ve got to have 
another for all that wood-haulin’ in the fall. I told Hiram to watch out, 
an’ if he got wind of a good horse to let me know. I guess I’d better go.” 

“T’ll get out your clean shirt an’ collar,” said Mrs. Penn calmly. 

She laid out Adoniram’s Sunday suit and his clean clothes on the bed 
in the little bedroom. She got his shaving-water and razor ready. At 
last she buttoned on his collar and fastened his black cravat. 

Adoniram never wore his collar and cravat except on extra occasions. 
He held his head high, with a rasped dignity. When he was all ready, 
with his coat and hat brushed, and a lunch of pie and cheese in a paper 
bag, he hesitated on the threshold of the door. He looked at his wife, and 
his manner was defiantly apologetic. “Jf them cows come to-day, Sammy 
can drive ’em into the new barn,” said he; ‘‘an’ when they bring the hay 
up, they can pitch it in there.” 

“Well,” replied Mrs. Penn. 

Adoniram set his shaven face ahead and started. When he had cleared 
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the door-step, he turned and looked back with a kind of nervous solemnity. 
“T shall be back by Saturday if nothin’ happens,” said he. 

“Do be careful, father,’ returned his wife. 

She stood in the door with Nanny at her elbow and watched him out 
of sight. Her eyes had a strange, doubtful expression in them; her 
peaceful forehead was contracted. She went in, and about her baking 
again. Nanny sat sewing. Her wedding-day was drawing nearer, and 
she was getting pale and thin with her steady sewing. Her mother kept 
glancing at her. 

“Have you got that pain in your side this mornin’ ?” she asked. 

“A little.” 

Mrs. Penn’s face, as she worked, changed, her perplexed forehead 
smoothed, her eyes were steady, her lips firmly set. She formed a maxim 
for herself, although incoherently with her unlettered thoughts. “Un- 
solicited opportunities are the guide-posts of the Lord to the new roads 
of life,” she repeated in effect, and she made up her mind to her course 
of action. 

“S’posin’ I had wrote to Hiram,” she muttered once, when she was in 
the pantry—“s’posin’ I had wrote, an’ asked him if he knew of any horse? 
But I didn’t, an’ father’s goin’ wa’n’t none of my doin’. It looks like a 
providence.” Her voice rang out quite loud at the last. 

“What you talkin’ about, mother?” called Nanny. 

“Nothin’.” 

Mrs. Penn hurried her baking; at eleven o’clock it was all done. The 
load of hay from the west field came slowly down the cart track, and drew 
up at the new barn. Mrs. Penn ran out. “Stop!” she screamed—‘stop!” 

The men stopped and looked; Sammy upreared from the top of the 
load, and stared at his mother. 

“Stop!” she cried out again. “Don’t you put the hay in that barn; 
put it in the old one.” 

“Why, he said to put it in here,” returned one of the hay-makers, 
wonderingly. He was a young man, a neighbor’s son, whom Adoniram 
hired by the year to help on the farm. 

“Don’t you put the hay in the new barn; there’s room enough in the 
old one, ain’t there?” said Mrs. Penn. 

“Room enough,” returned the hired man, in his thick, rustic tones. 
“Didn’t need the new barn, nohow, far as room’s concerned. Well, I 
s’pose he changed his mind.” He took hold of the horses’ bridles. 

Mrs. Penn went back to the house. Soon the kitchen windows were 
darkened, and a fragrance like warm honey came into the room. 
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Nanny laid down her work. “I thought father wanted them to put the 
hay into the new barn?” she said, wonderingly. 

“It’s all right,” replied her mother. 

Sammy slid down from the load of hay, and came in to see if dinner 
was ready. 

“T ain’t goin’ to get a regular dinner to-day, as long as father’s gone,” 
said his mother. “I’ve let the fire go out. You can have some bread an’ 
milk an’ pie. I thought we could get along.” She set out some bowls of 
milk, some bread, and a pie on the kitchen table. ‘“You’d better eat your 
dinner now,” said she. “You might jest as well get through with it. I 
want you to help me afterward.” 

Nanny and Sammy stared at each other. There was something 
strange in their mother’s manner. Mrs. Penn did not eat anything her- 
self. She went into the pantry, and they heard her moving dishes while 
they ate. Presently she came out with a pile of plates. She got the 
clothes-basket out of the shed, and packed them in it. Nanny and Sammy 
watched. She brought out cups and saucers, and put them in with the 
plates. 

“What you goin’ to do, mother?” inquired Nanny, in a timid voice. 
A sense of something unusual made her tremble, as if it were a ghost. 
Sammy rolled his eyes over his pie. 

“You'll see what I’m goin’ to do,” replied Mrs. Penn. “If you’re 
through, Nanny, I want you to go up-stairs an’ pack up your things; an’ 
I want you, Sammy, to help me take down the bed in the bedroom,” 

“Oh, mother, what for?’ gasped Nanny. 

GYoullsce 3 

During the next few hours a feat was performed by this simple, pious — 
New England mother which was equal in its way to Wolfe’s storming 
of the Heights of Abraham. It took no more genius and audacity of 
bravery for Wolfe to cheer his wondering soldiers up those steep preci- 
pices, under the sleeping eyes of the enemy, than for Sarah Penn, at the 
head of her children, to move all their little household goods into the new 
barn while her husband was away. 

Nanny and Sammy followed their mother’s instructions without a 
murmur; indeed, they were overawed. There is a certain uncanny and 
superhuman quality about all such purely original undertakings as their 
mother’s was to them. Nanny went back and forth with her light loads, 
and Sammy tugged with sober energy. 

At five o’clock in the afternoon the little house in which the Penns 
had lived for forty years had emptied itself into the new barn. 

Every builder builds somewhat for unknown purposes, and is in a 


” 
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measure a prophet. The architect of Adoniram Penn’s barn, while he 
designed it for the comfort of four-footed animals, had planned better 
than he knew for the comfort of humans. Sarah Penn saw at a glance 
its possibilities. Those great box-stalls, with quilts hung before them, 
would make better bedrooms than the one she had occupied for forty 
years, and there was a tight carriage-room. The harness-room, with its 
chimney and shelves, would make a kitchen of her dreams. The great 
middle space would make a parlor, by-and-by, fit for a palace. Up stairs 
there was as much room as down. With partitions and windows, what 
a house would there be! Sarah looked at the row of stanchions before 
the allotted space for cows, and reflected that she would have her front 
entry there. 

At six o’clock the stove was up in the harness-room, the kettle was 
boiling, and the table set for tea. It looked almost as home-like as the 
abandoned house across the yard had ever done. The young hired man 
milked, and Sarah directed him calmly to bring the milk to the new barn. 
He came gaping, dropping little blots of foam from the brimming pails 
on the grass. Before the next morning he had spread the story of 
Adoniram Penn’s wife moving into the new barn all over the village. 
Men assembled in the store and talked it over, women with shawls over 
their heads scuttled into each other’s houses before their work was done. 
Any deviation from the ordinary course of life in this quiet town was 
enough to stop all progress in it. Everybody paused to look at the staid, 
independent figure on the side track. There was a difference of opinion 
with regard to her. Some held her to be insane; some, of a lawless and 
rebellious spirit. 

Friday the minister went to see her. It was in the forenoon, and 
she was at the barn door shelling peas for dinner. She looked up and 
returned his salutation with dignity, then she went on with her work. 
She did not invite him in. The saintly expression of her face remained 
fixed, but there was an angry flush over it. 

The minister stood awkwardly before her, and talked. She handled 
the peas as if they were bullets. At last she looked up, and her eyes 
showed the spirit that her meek front had covered for a lifetime. 

“There ain’t no use talkin’, Mr. Hersey,” she said. ‘“T’ve thought 
it all over an’ over, an’ I believe I’m doin’ what’s right. I’ve made it the 
subject of prayer, an’ it’s betwixt me an’ the Lord an’ Adoniram. There 
ain’t no call for nobody else to worry about it.” 

“Well, of course, if you have brought it to the Lord in prayer, and 
feel satisfied that you are doing right, Mrs. Penn,” said the minister, 
helplessly. His thin gray-bearded face was pathetic. He was a sickly 
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man; his youthful confidence had cooled; he had to scourge himself up 
to some of his pastoral duties as relentlessly as a Catholic ascetic, and then 
he was prostrated by the smart. 

“T think it’s right jest as much as I think it was right for our fore- 
fathers to come over from the old country ’cause they didn’t have what 
belonged to ’em,” said Mrs. Penn. She arose. The barn threshold might 
have been Plymouth Rock from her bearing. “I don’t doubt you mean 
well, Mr, Hersey,” said she, “but there are things people hadn’t ought to 
interfere with. I’ve been a member of the church for over forty year. 
I’ve got my own mind an’ my own feet, an’ I’m goin’ to think my own 
thoughts an’ go my own ways, an’ nobody but the Lord is goin’ to dictate 
to me unless I’ve a mind to have him. Won’t you come in an’ set down? 
How is Mis’ Hersey?” 

“She is well, I thank you,” replied the minister. He added some more 
perplexed apologetic remarks ; then he retreated. 

He could expound the intricacies of every character study in the 
Scriptures, he was competent to grasp the Pilgrim Fathers and all his- 
torical innovators, but Sarah Penn was beyond him. He could deal with 
primal cases, but parallel ones worsted him. But, after all, although it 
was aside from his province, he wondered more how Adoniram Penn 
would deal with his wife than how the Lord would. Everybody shared 
the wonder. When Adoniram’s four new cows arrived, Sarah ordered 
three to be put in the old barn, the other in the house shed where the 
cooking-stove had stood. That added to the excitement. It was whis- 
pered that all four cows were domiciled in the house. 

Towards sunset on Saturday, when Adoniram was expected home, 
there was a knot of men in the road near the new barn. The hired man 
had milked, but he still hung around the premises. Sarah Penn had 
supper all ready. There were brown-bread and baked beans and a custard 
pie; it was the supper that Adoniram loved on a Saturday night. She 
had on a clean calico, and she bore herself imperturbably. Nanny and 
Sammy kept close at her heels. Their eyes were large, and Nanny was 
full of nervous tremors, Still there was to them more pleasant excite- 
ment than anything else. An inborn confidence in their mother over their 
father asserted itself. 

Sammy looked out of the harness-room window. “There he is,” he 
announced, in an awed whisper. He and Nanny peeped around the casing. 
Mrs. Penn kept on about her work. The children watched Adoniram 
leave the new horse standing in the drive while he went to the house door. 
It was fastened. Then he went around to the shed. That door was 
seldom locked, even when the family was away. The thought how her 
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father would be confronted by the cow flashed upon Nanny. There was 
a hysterical sob in her throat. Adoniram emerged from the shed and 
stood looking about in a dazed fashion. His lips moved; he was saying 
something, but they could not hear what it was. The hired man was 
peeping around a corner of the old barn, but nobody saw him. 

Adoniram took the new horse by the bridle and led him across the 
yard to the new barn. Nanny and Sammy slunk close to their mother. 
The barn doors rolled back, and there stood Adoniram, with the long 
mild face of the great Canadian farm horse looking over his shoulder. 

Nanny kept behind her mother, but Sammy stepped suddenly forward, 
and stood in front of her. 

Adoniram stared at the group. “What on airth you all down here 
for?” said he. “What’s the matter over to the house?” 

“We've come here to live, father,” said Sammy. His shrill voice 
quavered out bravely. 

“What’—Adoniram sniffed—“what is it smells like cookin’ ?” said he. 
He stepped forward and looked in the open door of the harness-room. 
Then he turned to his wife. His old bristling face was pale and 
frightened. ‘What on airth does this mean, mother?” he gasped. 

“You come in here, father,” said Sarah. She led the way into the 
harness-room and shut the door. “Now, father,” said she, “you needn’t 
be scared. I ain’t crazy. There ain’t nothin’ to be upset over. But 
we've come here to live, an’ we’re goin’ to live here. We've got jest as 
good a right here as new horses an’ cows. The house wa’n’t fit for us to 
live in any longer, an’ I made up my mind I wa’n’t goin’ to stay there. 
I’ve done my duty by you forty year, an’ I’m goin’ to do it now; but I’m 
goin’ to live here. You've got to put in some windows and partitions; 
an’ you'll have to buy some furniture.” 

“Why, mother!” the old man gasped. 

“You'd better take your coat off an’ get washed—there’s the wash- 
basin—an’ then we’ll have supper.” 

“Why, mother!” 

Sammy went past the window, leading the new horse to the old barn. 
The old man saw him, and shook his head speechlessly. He tried to take 
off his coat, but his arms seemed to lack the power. His wife helped him. 
She poured some water into the tin basin, and put in a piece of soap. She 
got the comb and brush, and smoothed his thin gray hair after he had 
washed. Then she put the beans, hot bread, and tea on the table. Sammy 
came in, and the family drew up. Adoniram sat looking dazedly at his 
plate, and then waited. 
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“Ain’t you goin’ to ask a blessin’, father?” said Sarah. 

And the old man bent his head and mumbled. 

All through the meal he stopped eating at intervals, and stared fur- 
tively at his wife; but he ate well. The home food tasted good to him, 
and his old frame was too sturdily healthy to be affected by his mind. 
But after supper he went out, and sat down on the step of the smaller door 
at the right of the barn, through which he had meant his Jerseys to pass 
in stately file, but which Sarah designed for her front house door, and 
he leaned his head on his hands. 

After the supper dishes were cleared away and the milk-pans washed, 
Sarah went out to him. The twilight was deepening. There was a clear 
green glow in the sky. Before them stretched the smooth level of field; 
in the distance was a cluster of hay-stacks like the huts of a village; the 
air was very cool and calm and sweet. The landscape might have been 
an ideal one of peace. 

Sarah bent over and touched her husband on one of his thin, sinewy 
shoulders. “Father!” 

The old man’s shoulders heaved : he was weeping. 

“Why, don’t do so, father,” said Sarah. 

“T’ll—put up the—partitions, an’—everything you—want, mother.” 

Sarah put her apron up to her face; she was overcome by her own 
triumph. 

Adoniram was like a fortress whose walls had no active resistance, and 
went down the instant the right besieging tools were used. “Why, 
mother,” he said, hoarsely, “I hadn’t no idee you was so set on’t as all this 
comes to,” 
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THESE are the directions for finding the office of Carteret & Carteret. 
Mill Supplies and Leather Belting: 

You follow the Broadway trail down until you pass the Crosstown 
Line, the Bread Line, and the Dead Line, and come to the Big Cafions 
of the Moneygrubber Tribe. Then you turn to the left, to the right, 
dodge a push-cart and the tongue of a two-ton, four-horse dray and hop, 
skip, and jump to a granite ledge on the side of a twenty-one-story syn- 
thetic mountain of stone and iron. In the twelfth story is the office of 
Carteret & Carteret. The factory where they make the mill supplies and 
leather belting is in Brooklyn. Those commodities—to say nothing of 
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Brooklyn—not being of interest to you, let us hold the incidents within 
the confines of a one-act, one-scene play, thereby lessening the toil of the 
reader and the expenditure of the publisher. So, if you have the courage 
to face four pages of type and Carteret & Carteret’s office boy, Percival, 
you shall sit on a varnished chair in the inner office and peep at the little 
comedy of the Old Nigger Man, the Hunting-Case Watch, and the Open- 
Faced Question—mostly borrowed from the late Mr. Frank Stockton, 
as you will conclude. 

First, biography (but pared to the quick) must intervene. I am for 
the inverted sugar-coated quinine pill—the bitter on the outside. 

The Carterets were, or was (Columbia College professors please rule), 
an old Virginia family. Long time ago the gentlemen of the family had 
worn lace ruffles and carried tinless foils and owned plantations and had 
slaves to burn. But the war had greatly reduced their holdings. (Of 
course you can perceive at once that this flavor has been shoplifted from 
Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith, in spite of the “et” after “Carter.”) Well, 
anyhow : 

In digging up the Carteret history I shall not take you farther back 
than the year 1620. The two original American Carterets came over 
in that year, but by different means of transportation. One brother, 
named John, came in the Mayflower and became a Pilgrim Father. 
You’ve seen his picture on the covers of the Thanksgiving magazines, 
hunting turkeys in the deep snow with a blunderbuss. Blandford Car- 
teret, the other brother, crossed the pond in his own brigantine, landed 
on the Virginia coast, and became an F.F.V. John became distinguished 
for piety and shrewdness in business; Blandford for his pride, juleps, 
marksmanship, and vast slave-cultivated plantations. 

Then came the Civil War. (1 must condense this historical inter- 
polation.) Stonewall Jackson was shot; Lee surrendered; Grant toured 
the world; cotton went to nine cents; Old Crow whiskey and Jim Crow 
cars were invented; the Seventy-ninth Massachusetts Volunteers returned 
to the Ninety-seventh Alabama Zouaves the battle flag of Lundy’s Lane 
which they bought at a second-hand store in Chelsea kept by a man named 
Skzchnzski; Georgia sent the President a sixty-pound watermelon—and 
that brings us up to the time when the story begins. My! but that was 
sparring for an opening! I really must brush up on my Aristotle. 

The Yankee Carterets went into business in New York long before 
the war. Their house, as far as Leather Belting and Mill Supplies was 
concerned, was as musty and arrogant and solid as one of those old East 
India tea-importing concerns that you read about in Dickens. There 
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were some rumors of a war, behind its counters, but not enough to affect 
the business. 

During and after the war, Blandford Carteret, F.F.V., lost his planta- 
tions, juleps, marksmanship, and life. He bequeathed little more than his 
pride to his surviving family. So it came to pass that Blandford Carteret, 
the Fifth, aged fifteen, was invited by the leather-and-mill-supplies branch 
of that name to come North and learn business instead of hunting foxes 
and boasting of the glory of his fathers, on the reduced acres of his 
impoverished family. The boy jumped at the chance; and, at the age of 
twenty-five, sat in the office of the firm, equal partner with John, the 
Fifth, of the blunderbuss-and-turkey branch. Here the story begins 
again. 

The young men were about the same age, smooth of face, alert, easy 
of manner, and with an air that promised mental and physical quickness. 
They were razored, blue-serged, straw-hatted, and pearl stick-pinned like 
other young New Yorkers who might be millionaires or bill clerks. 

One afternoon at four o’clock, in the private office of the firm, Bland- 
ford Carteret opened a letter that a clerk had just brought to his desk. 
After reading it, he chuckled audibly for nearly a minute. John looked 
around from his desk inquiringly. 

“Tt’s from mother,” said Blandford. “I'll read you the funny part 
of it. She tells me all the neighborhood news first, of course, and then 
cautions me against getting my feet wet and musical comedies. After 
that come vital statistics about calves and pigs and an estimate of the 
wheat crop. And now I[’ll quote some: 

“And what do you think! Old Uncle Jake, who was seventy-six 
last Wednesday, must go travelling. Nothing would do but he must go 
to New York and see his “young Marster Blandford.” Old as he is, he 
has a deal of common sense, so I’ve let him go. I couldn’t refuse him— 
he seemed to have concentrated all his hopes and desires into this one 
adventure into the wide world. You know he was born on the plantation, 
and has never been ten miles away from it in his life. And he was your 
father’s body servant during the war, and has been always a faithful 
vassal and servant of the family. He has often seen the gold watch— 
the watch that was your father’s and your father’s father’s. I told him 
it was to be yours, and he begged me to allow him to take it to you and 
to put it into your hands himself. 

“ ‘So he has it, carefully inclosed in a buckskin case, and is bringing 
it to you with all the pride and importance of a king’s messenger. I gave 
him money for the round trip and for a two weeks’ stay in the city. I 
wish you would see to it that he gets comfortable quarters—Jake won’t 
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need much looking after—he’s able to take care of himself. But I have 
read in the papers that African bishops and colored potentates generally 
have much trouble in obtaining food and lodging in the Yankee me- 
tropolis. That may be all right; but I don’t see why the best hotel there 
shouldn’t take Jake in. Still, I suppose it’s a rule. 

“‘T gave him full directions about finding you, and packed his valise 
myself. You won't have to bother with him; but I do hope you'll see 
that he is made comfortable. Take the watch that he brings you—it’s 
almost a decoration. It has been worn by true Carterets, and there isn’t 
a stain upon it nor a false movement of the wheels. Bringing it to you is 
the crowning joy of old Jake’s life. I wanted him to have that little 
outing and that happiness before it is too late. You have often heard us 
talk about how Jake, pretty badly wounded himself, crawled through the 
reddened grass at Chancellorsville to where your father lay with the 
bullet in his dear heart, and took the watch from his pocket to keep it 
from the “Yanks.” 

“So, my son, when the old man comes consider him as a frail but 
worthy messenger from the old-time life and home. 

“You have been so long away from home and so long among the 
people that we have always regarded as aliens that I’m not sure that Jake 
will know you when he sees you. But Jake has a keen perception, and I 
rather believe that he will know a Virginia Carteret at sight. I can’t 
conceive that even ten years in Yankee-land could change a boy of mine. 
Anyhow, I’m sure you will know Jake. I put eighteen collars in his 
valise. If he should have to buy others, he wears a number 1514. Please 
see that he gets the right ones. He will be no trouble to you at all. 

“Tf you are not too busy, I’d like for you to find him a place to board 
where they have white-meal corn-bread, and try to keep him from taking 
his shoes off in your office or on the street. His right foot swells a little, 
and he likes to be comfortable. 

“Tf you can spare the time, count his handkerchiefs when they come 
back from the wash. I bought him a dozen new ones before he left. He 
should be there about the time this letter reaches you. I told him to go 
straight to your office when he arrives.’ ” 

As soon as Blandford had finished the reading of this, something 
happened (as there should happen in stories and must happen on the 
stage). 

Percival, the office boy, with his air of despising the world’s output 
of mill supplies and leather belting, came in to announce that a colored 
gentleman was outside to see Mr. Blandford Carteret. 

“Bring him in,” said Blandford, rising. 
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John Carteret swung around in his chair and said to Percival: “Ask 
him to wait a few minutes outside. We'll let you know when to bring 
him in.” 

Then he turned to his cousin with one of those broad, slow smiles 
that was an inheritance of all the Carterets, and said: 

“Bland, I’ve always had a consuming curiosity to understand the 
differences that you haughty Southerners believe to exist between ‘you 
all’ and the people of the North. Of course, I know that you consider 
yourselves made out of finer clay and look upon Adam as only a collateral 
branch of your ancestry; but I don’t know why. I never could understand 
the differences between us.” 

“Well, John,” said Blandford, laughing, “what you don’t understand 
about it is just the difference, of course. I suppose it was the feudal way 
in which we lived that gave us our lordly baronial airs and feeling of 
superiority.” 

“But you are not feudal, now,” went on John. “Since we licked you 
and stole your cotton and mules you’ve had to go to work just as we 
‘damyankees,’ as you call us, have always been doing. And you’re just 
as proud and exclusive and upper-classy as you were before the war. So 
it wasn’t your money that caused it.” 

“Maybe it was the climate,” said Blandford, lightly, “or maybe our 
negroes spoiled us. I'll call old Jake in, now. Tl be glad to see the 
old villain again.” 

“Wait just a moment,” said John. “I’ve got a little theory I want 
to test. You and I are pretty much alike in our general appearance. Old 
Jake hasn’t seen you since you were fifteen. Let’s have him in and play 
fair and see which of us gets the watch. The old darky surely ought to 
be able to pick out his ‘young marster’ without any trouble. The alleged 
aristocratic superiority of a ‘reb’ ought to be visible to him at once. He 
couldn’t make the mistake of handing over the timepiece to a Yankee, 
of course. The loser buys the dinner this evening and two dozen 15% 
collars for Jake. Is ita go?” 

Blandford agreed heartily. Percival was summoned, and told to usher 
the “colored gentleman” in. 

Uncle Jake stepped inside the private office cautiously. He was a little 
old man, as black as soot, wrinkled and bald except for a fringe of white 
wool, cut decorously short, that ran over his ears and around his head. 
There was nothing of the stage “uncle” about him: his black suit nearly 
fitted him; his shoes shone, and his straw hat was banded with a gaudy 
ribbon. In his right hand he carried something carefully concealed by his 
closed fingers. 
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Uncle Jake stopped a few steps from the door. Two young men sat 
in their revolving desk-chairs, ten feet apart, and looked at him in friendly 
silence. His gaze slowly shifted many times from one to the other. He 
felt sure that he was in the presence of one, at least, of the revered family 
among whose fortunes his life had begun and was to end. 

One had the pleasing but haughty Carteret air; the other had the 
unmistakable straight, long family nose. Both had the keen black eyes, 
horizontal brows, and thin, smiling lips that had distinguished both the 
Carteret of the Mayflower and him of the brigantine. Old Jake had 
thought that he could have picked out his young master instantly from a 
thousand Northerners; but he found himself in difficulties. The best 
he could do was to use strategy. 

“Howdy, Marse Blandford—howdy, suh?” he said, looking midway 
between the two young men. 

“Howdy, Uncle Jake?” they both answered pleasantly and in unison. 
“Sit down. Have you brought the watch?” 

Uncle Jake chose a hard-bottom chair at a respectful distance, sat on 
the edge of it, and laid his hat carefully on the floor. The watch in its 
buckskin case he gripped tightly. He had not risked his life on the battle- 
field to rescue that watch from his “old marster’s” foes to hand it over 
again to the enemy without a struggle. 

“Yes, suh; I got it in my hand, suh. I’m gwine give it to you right 
away in jus’ a minute. Old Missus told me to put it in young Marse 
Blandford’s hand and tell him to wear it for the family pride and honor. 
It was a mighty longsome trip for an old nigger man to make—ten 
thousand miles, it must be, back to old Vi'ginia, suh. You’ve growed 
mightily, young marster. I wouldn’t have reconnized you but for yo’ 
powerful resemblance to old marster.” 

With admirable diplomacy the old man kept his eyes roaming in the 
space between the two men. His words might have been addressed to 
either. Though neither wicked nor perverse, he was seeking for a sign. 

Blandford and John exchanged winks. 

“T reckon you done got you ma’s letter,” went on Uncle Jake. “She 
said she was gwine to write to you ’bout my comin’ along up this er-way.” 

“Yes, yes, Uncle Jake,” said John briskly. “My cousin and I have 
just been notified to expect you. We are both Carterets, you know.” 

“Although one of us,” said Blandford, “was born and raised in the 
North.” 

“So if you will hand over the watch—” said John. 

“My cousin and I—” said Blandford. 

“Will then see to it—” said John. 
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“That comfortable quarters are found for you,” said Blandford. 

With creditable ingenuity, old Jake set up a cackling, high-pitched, 
protracted laugh. He beat his knee, picked up his hat and bent the brim 
in an apparent paroxysm of humorous appreciation. The seizure 
afforded him a mask behind which he could roll his eyes impartially be- 
tween, above and beyond his two tormentors. 

“T sees what!” he chuckled, after a while. “You gen’lemen is tryin’ 
to have fun with the po’ old nigger. But you can’t fool old Jake. I 
knowed you, Marse Blandford, the minute I sot eyes on you. You was 
a po’ skimpy little boy no mo’ than about fo’teen when you lef’ home to 
come No’th; but I knowed you the minute I sot eyes on you. You is the 
mawtal image of old marster. The other gen’leman resembles you 
mightily, suh; but you can’t fool old Jake on a member of the old Vi’ginia 
family. No suh.” 

At exactly the same time both Carterets smiled and extended a hand 
for the watch. 

Uncle Jake’s wrinkled, black face lost the expression of amusement 
into which he had vainly twisted it. He knew that he was being teased, 
and that it made little real difference, as far as its safety went, into which 
of those outstretched hands he placed the family treasure. But it seemed 
to him that not only his own pride and loyalty but much of the Virginia 
Carterets’ was at stake. He had heard down South during the war about 
that other branch of the family that lived in the North and fought on 
“the yuther side,” and it had always grieved him. He had followed his 
“old marster’s’ fortunes from stately luxury through war to almost 
poverty. And now, with the last relic and reminder of him, blessed by 
“old missus,” and intrusted implicitly to his care, he had come ten 
thousand miles (as it seemed) to deliver it into the hands of the one who 
was to wear it and wind it and cherish it and listen to it tick off the 
unsullied hours that marked the lives of the Carterets—of Virginia. 

His experience and conception of the Yankees had been an impression 
of tyrants—‘‘low-down, common trash’—in blue, laying waste with fire 
and sword. He had seen the smoke of many burning homesteads, almost 
as grand as Carteret Hall, ascending to the drowsy Southern skies. And 
now he was face to face with one of them—and he could not distinguish 
him from his “young marster” whom he had come to find and bestow 
upon him the emblem of his kingship—even as the arm “clothed in white 
samite, mystic, wonderful” laid Excalibur in the right hand of Arthur. 
He saw before him two young men, easy, kind, courteous, welcoming, 
either of whom might have been the one he sought. Troubled, be- 
wildered, sorely grieved at his weakness of judgment, old Jake abandoned 
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his loyal subterfuges. His right hand sweated against the buckskin cover 
of the watch. He was deeply humiliated and chastened. Seriously, now, 
his prominent, yellow-white eyes closely scanned the two young men. At 
the end of his scrutiny he was conscious of but one difference between 
them. One wore a narrow hlack tie with a white pearl stickpin. The 
other’s “four-in-hand” was a narrow blue one pinned with a black pearl. 

And then, to old Jake’s relief, there came a sudden distraction. Drama 
knocked at the door with imperious knuckles, and forced Comedy to the 
wings, and Drama peeped with a smiling but set face over the footlights. 

Percival, the hater of mill supplies, brought in a card, which he 
handed, with the manner of one bearing a cartel, to Blue-Tie. 

“ ‘Olivia De Ormond,’” read Blue-Tie from the card. He looked 
inquiringly at his cousin. 

“Why not have her in,” said Black-Tie, “and bring matters to a 
conclusion ?” 

“Uncle Jake,” said one of the young men, “would you mind taking 
that chair over there in the corner for a while? A lady is coming in—on 
some business. We'll take up your case afterward.” 

The lady whom Percival ushered in was young and petulantly, de- 
cidedly, freshly, consciously, and intentionally pretty. She was dressed 
with such expensive plainness that she made you consider lace and ruffles 
as mere tatters and rags. But one great ostrich plume that she wore 
would have marked her anywhere in the army of beauty as the wearer 
of the merry helmet of Navarre. 

Miss De Ormond accepted the swivel chair at Blue-Tie’s desk. Then 
the gentlemen drew leather-upholstered seats conveniently near, and spoke 
of the weather. 

“Yes,” said she, “TI noticed it was warmer. But I mustn’t take up 
too much of your time during business hours. That is,’’ she continued, 
“unless we talk business.” 

She addressed her words to Blue-Tie, with a charming smile, 

“Very well,” said he. “You don’t mind my cousin being present, do 
you? We are generally rather confidential with each other—especially 
in business matters.” 

“Oh no,” caroled Miss De Ormond. “I’d rather he did hear. He 
knows all about it, anyhow. In fact, he’s quite a material witness be- 
cause he was present when you—when it happened. I thought you might 
want to talk things over before—well, before any action is taken, as I 
believe the lawyers say.” 

“Have you anything in the way of a proposition to make?” asked 
Black-Tie. 
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Miss De Ormond looked reflectively at the neat toe of one of her dull 
kid pumps. 

“T had a proposal made to me,” she said. “If the proposal sticks it 
cuts out the proposition. Let’s have that settled first.” 

“Well, as far as—” began Blue-Tie. 

“Excuse me, cousin,” interrupted Black-Tie, “if you don’t mind my 
cutting in.” And then he turned, with a good-natured air, toward the 
lady. 

“Now, let’s recapitulate a bit,” he said cheerfully. ‘All three of us, 
besides other mutual acquaintances, have been out on a good many larks 
together.” 

“I’m afraid Dll have to call the birds by another name,’ said Miss 
De Ormond. 

“All right,” responded Black-Tie, with unimpaired cheerfulness; 
“suppose we say ‘squabs’ when we talk about the ‘proposal’ and ‘larks’ 
when we discuss the ‘proposition.’ You have a quick mind, Miss De 
Ormond. Two months ago some half-dozen of us went in a motor-car 
for a day’s run into the country. We stopped at a road-house for dinner. 
My cousin proposed marriage to you then and there. He was influenced 
to do so, of course, by the beauty and charm which no one can deny that 
you possess.”’ 

“T wish I had you for a press agent, Mr. Carteret,” said the beauty, 
with a dazzling smile. 

“You are on the stage, Miss De Ormond,” went on Black-Tie. “You 
have had, doubtless, many admirers, and perhaps other proposals. You 
must remember, too, that we were a party of merrymakers on that oc- 
casion. There were a good many corks pulled. That the proposal of 
marriage was made to you by my cousin we cannot deny. But hasn’t 
it been your experience that, by common consent, such things lose their 
seriousness when viewed in the next day’s sunlight? Isn’t there some- 
thing of a ‘code’ among good ‘sports’—I use the word in its best sense— 
that wipes out each day the follies of the evening previous?” 

“Oh yes,” said Miss De Ormond. “I know that very well. And 
I’ve always played up to it. But as you seem to be conducting the case— 
with the silent consent of the defendant—l’ll tell you something more. 
I’ve got letters from him repeating the proposal. And they’re signed, 
too.” 

“T understand,” said Black-Tie gravely. “What’s your price for the 
letters?” 

“I’m not a cheap one,” said Miss De Ormond. ‘But I had decided to 
make you a rate. You both belong to a swell family. Well, if I am on 
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the stage nobody can say a word against me truthfully. And the money 
is only a secondary consideration. It isn’t the money I was after. I—I 
believed him—and—and I liked him.” 

She cast a soft, entrancing glance at Blue-Tie from under her long 
eyelashes. 

“And the price?” went on Black-Tie, inexorably. 

“Ten thousand dollars,” said the lady, sweetly. 

Or =" 

“Or the fulfilment of the engagement to marry.” 

“I think it is time,” interrupted Blue-Tie, “for me to be allowed to 
say a word or two. You and I, cousin, belong to a family that has held 
its head pretty high. You have been brought up in a section of the coun- 
try very different from the one where our branch of the family lived. 
Yet both of us are Carterets, even if some of our ways and theories 
differ. You remember, it is a tradition of the family, that no Carteret 
ever failed in chivalry to a lady or failed to keep his word when it was 
given.” 

Then Blue-Tie, with frank decision showing on his countenance, 
turned to Miss De Ormond. 

“Olivia,” said he, “on what date will you marry me?” 

Before she could answer, Black-Tie again interposed. 

“It is a long journey,” said he, “from Plymouth Rock to Norfolk Bay. 
Between the two points we find the changes that nearly three centuries 
have brought. In that time the old order has changed. We no longer 
burn witches or torture slaves. And to-day we neither spread our cloaks 
on the mud for ladies to walk over nor treat them to the ducking-stool. 
It is the age of common sense, adjustment, and proportion. All of us— 
ladies, gentlemen, women, men, Northerners, Southerners, lords, caitiffs, 
actors, hardware-drummers, senators, hod-carriers, and politicians—are 
coming to a better understanding. Chivalry is one of our words that 
changes its meaning every day. Family pride is a thing of many con- 
structions—it may show itself by maintaining a moth-eaten arrogance 
in a cobwebbed Colonial mansion or by the prompt paying of one’s debts. 

“Now, I suppose you’ve had enough of my monologue. I’ve learned 
something of business and a little of life; and I somehow believe, cousin, 
that our great-great-grandfathers, the original Carterets, would indorse 
my view of this matter.” 

Black-Tie wheeled around to his desk, wrote in a check-book and tore 
out the check, the sharp rasp of the perforated leaf making the only sound 
in the room. He laid the check within easy reach of Miss De Ormond’s 
hand. 
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“Business is business,” said he. ‘We live in a business age. There 
is my personal check for $10,000. What do you say, Miss De Ormond— 
will it be orange blossoms or cash?” 

Miss De Ormond picked up the check carelessly, folded it indifferently, 
and stuffed it into her glove. 

“Oh, this’ll do,” she said, calmly. “I just thought I’d call and put 
it up to you. I guess you people are all right. Buta girl has feelings, you 
know. I’ve heard one of you was a Southerner—I wonder which one of 
you it is?” 

She arose, smiled sweetly, and walked to the door. There, with a flash 
of white teeth and a dip of the heavy plume, she disappeared. 

Both of the cousins had forgotten Uncle Jake for the time. But now 
they heard the shuffling of his shoes as he came across the rug toward 
them from his seat in the corner. 

“Young marster,” he said, “take yo’ watch.” 

And without hesitation he laid the ancient timepiece in the hand of its 
rightful owner, 


A Municipal Report 


The cities are full of pride. 
Challenging each to each— 
This from her mountainside, 
That from her burthened beach. 
R. Kiprine. 


Fancy a novel about Chicago or Buffalo, let us say, or Nashville, Tennessee ! 
There are just three big cities in the United States that are “story cities’—New 
York, of course, New Orleans, and, best of the lot, San Francisco.—FRANK 
Norris. 


East is East, and West is San Francisco, according to Californians. 
Californians are a race of people; they are not merely inhabitants of a 
State. They are the Southerners of the West. Now, Chicagoans are no 
less loyal to their city; but when you ask them why, they stammer and 
speak of lake fish and the new Odd Fellows Building. But Californians 
go into detail. 

Of course they have, in the climate, an argument that is good for half 
an hour while you are thinking of your coal bills and heavy underwear. 
But as soon as they come to mistake your silence for conviction, madness 
comes upon them, and they picture the city of the Golden Gate as the 
Bagdad of the New World. So far, as a matter of opinion, no refuta- 
tion is necessary. But, dear cousins all (from Adam and Eve descended), 
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it is a rash one who will lay his finger on the map and say: “In this 
town there can be no romance—what could happen here?” Yes, it is a 
bold and a rash deed to challenge in one sentence, history, romance, and 
Rand and McNally. 


NasHvILLe.—A city, port of delivery, and the capital of the State of Tennessee, 
is on the Cumberland River and on the N. C. & St. L. and the L. & N. railroads. 
This city is regarded as the most important educational centre in the South. 


I stepped off the train at 8 p. m. Having searched the thesaurus in 
vain for adjectives, I must, as a substitution, hie me to comparison in the 
form of a recipe. 

Take of London fog 30 parts; malaria 10 parts; gas leaks 20 parts; 
dewdrops gathered in a brick yard at sunrise, 25 parts; odor of honey- 
suckle 15 parts. Mix. 

The mixture will give you an approximate conception of a Nashville 
drizzle. It is not so fragrant as a moth-ball nor as thick as pea-soup; but 
tis enough—’twill serve. 

I went to a hotel in a tumbril. It required strong self-suppression 
for me to keep from climbing to the top of it and giving an imitation 
of Sidney Carton. The vehicle was drawn by beasts of a bygone era and 
driven by something dark and emancipated. 

I was sleepy and tired, so when I got to the hotel I hurriedly paid it 
the fifty cents it demanded (with approximate lagniappe, I assure you). 
I knew its habits; and I did not want to hear it prate about its old 
“marster’ or anything that happened “‘befo’ de wah.” 

The hotel was one of the kind described as ‘“‘renovated.” That means 
$20,000 worth of new marble pillars, tiling, electric lights and brass 
cuspidors in the lobby, and a new L. & N. time table and a lithograph 
of Lookout Mountain in each one of the great rooms above. The man- 
agement was without reproach, the attention full of exquisite Southern 
courtesy, the service as slow as the progress of a snail and as good- 
humored as Rip Van Winkle. The food was worth travelling a thousand 
miles for. There is no other hotel in the world where you can get such 
chicken livers en brochette. 

At dinner I asked a Negro waiter if there was anything doing in 
town. He pondered gravely for a minute, and then replied: ‘“Well, boss, 
I don’t really reckon there’s anything at all doin’ after sundown.” 

Sundown had been accomplished; it had been drowned in the drizzle 
long before. So that spectacle was denied me. But I went forth upon 
the streets in the drizzle to see what might be there. 
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It is built on undulating grounds; and the streets are lighted by electricity 
at a cost of $32,470 per annum. 


As I left the hotel there was a race riot. Down upon me charged 
a company of freedmen, or Arabs, or Zulus, armed with—no, I saw with 
relief that they were not rifles, but whips. And I saw dimly a caravan 
of black, clumsy vehicles; and at the reassuring shouts, “Kyar you any- 
where in the town, boss, fuh fifty cents,” I reasoned that I was merely 
a “fare” instead of a victim. 

I walked through long streets, all leading uphill. I wondered how 
those streets ever came down again. Perhaps they didn’t until they were 
“graded.” Ona few of the “main streets” I saw lights in stores here and 
there; saw street cars go by conveying worthy burghers hither and yon; 
saw people pass engaged in the art of conversation, and heard a burst of 
semi-lively laughter issuing from a soda-water and ice-cream parlor. The 
streets other than “main’’ seemed to have enticed upon their borders 
houses consecrated to peace and domesticity. In many of them lights 
shone behind discreetly drawn window shades; in a few, pianos tinkled 
orderly and irreproachable music. There was, indeed, little “doing.” I 
wished I had come before sundown. So I returned to my hotel. 


In November, 1864, the Confederate General Hood advanced against Nash- 
ville, where he shut up a National force under General Thomas. The latter then 
sallied forth and defeated the Confederates in a terrible conflict. 


All my life I have heard of, admired, and witnessed the fine marks- 
manship of the South in its peaceful conflicts in the tobacco-chewing 
regions. But in my hotel a surprise awaited me. There were twelve 
bright, new, imposing, capacious brass cuspidors in the great lobby, tall 
enough to be called urns and so wide-mouthed that the crack pitcher of 
a lady baseball team should have been able to throw a ball into one of 
them at five paces distant. But, although a terrible battle had raged and 
was still raging, the enemy had not suffered. Bright, new, imposing, 
capacious, untouched, they stood. But, shades of Jefferson Brick! the 
tile floor—the beautiful tile floor! I could not avoid thinking of the 
battle of Nashville, and trying to draw, as is my foolish habit, some de- 
ductions about hereditary marksmanship. 

Here I first saw Major (by misplaced courtesy) Wentworth Caswell. 
I knew him for a type the moment my eyes suffered from the sight of 
him. A rat has no geographical habitat. My old friend, A. Tennyson, 
said, as he so well said almost everything: 
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“Prophet, curse me the blabbing lip, 
And curse me the British vermin, the rat.” 


Let us regard the word “British” as interchangeable ad 1b. A rat is 
a rat. 

This man was hunting about the hotel lobby like a starved dog that 
had forgotten where he had buried a bone. He had a face of great 
acreage, red, pulpy, and with a kind of sleepy massiveness like that of 
Buddha. He possessed one single virtue—he was very smoothly shaven. 
The mark of the beast is not indelible upon a man until he goes about with 
a stubble. I think that if he had not used his razor that day I would 
have repulsed his advances, and the criminal calendar of the world would 
have been spared the addition of one murder. 

I happened to be standing within five feet of a cuspidor when Major 
Caswell opened fire upon it. I had been observant enough to perceive 
that the attacking force was using Gatlings instead of squirrel rifles, so 
I side-stepped so promptly that the major seized the opportunity to 
apologize to a noncombatant. He had the blabbing lip. In four minutes 
he had become my friend and had dragged me to the bar. 

I desire to interpolate here that I am a Southerner. But I am not 
one by profession or trade. I eschew the string tie, the slouch hat, the 
Prince Albert, the number of bales of cotton destroyed by Sherman, 
and plug chewing. When the orchestra plays Dixie I do not cheer. I 
slide a little lower on the leather-cornered seat and, well, order another 
Wiurzburger and wish that Longstreet had—but what’s the use? 

Major Caswell banged the bar with his fist, and the first gun at Fort 
Sumter re-echoed. When he fired the last one at Appomattox I began 
to hope. But then he began on family trees, and demonstrated that Adam 
was only a third cousin of a collateral branch of the Caswell family. 
Genealogy disposed of, he took up, to my distaste, his private family 
matters. He spoke of his wife, traced her descent back to Eve, and pro- 
fanely denied any possible rumor that she may have had relations in the 
land of Nod. 

By this time I began to suspect that he was trying to obscure by noise 
the fact that he had ordered the drinks, on the chance that I would be 
bewildered into paying for them. But when they were down he crashed a 
silver dollar loudly upon the bar. Then, of course, another serving was 
obligatory. And when I had paid for that I took leave of him brusquely ; 
for I wanted no more of him. But before I had obtained my release he 
had prated loudly of an income that his wife received, and showed a 
handful of silver money. 
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When I got my key at the desk the clerk said to me courteously: “If 
that man Caswell has annoyed you, and if you would like to make a 
complaint, we will have him ejected. He is a nuisance, a loafer, and 
without any known means of support, although he seems to have some 
money most of the time. But we don’t seem to be able to hit upon any 
means of throwing him out legally.” 

“Why, no,” said I, after some reflection; “I don’t see my way clear 
to making a complaint. But I would like to place myself on record as 
asserting that I do not care for his company. Your town,” I continued, 
“seems to be a quiet one. What manner of entertainment, adventure, or 
excitement have you to offer to the stranger within your gates?” 

“Well, sir,” said the clerk, “there will be a show here next Thursday. 
It is—I'll look it up and have the announcement sent up to your room 
with the ice water. Good night.” 

After I went up to my room I looked out the window. It was only 
about ten o’clock, but I looked upon a silent town. The drizzle continued, 
spangled with dim lights, as far apart as currants in a cake sold at the 
Ladies’ Exchange. 

“A quiet place,” I said to myself, as my first shoe struck the ceiling 
of the occupant of the room beneath mine. ‘Nothing of the life here 
that gives color and variety to the cities in the East and West. Just a 
good, ordinary, humdrum, business town.” 


Nashville occupies a foremost place among the manufacturing centres of the 
country. It is the fifth boot and shoe market in the United States, the largest 
candy and cracker manufacturing city in the South, and does an enormous whole- 
sale drygoods, grocery, and drug business. 


I must tell you how I came to be in Nashville, and I assure you the 
digression brings as much tedium to meas it does to you. I was travelling 
elsewhere on my own business, but I had a commission from a Northern 
literary magazine to stop over there and establish a personal connection 
between the publication and one of its contributors, Azalea Adair. 

Adair (there was no clue to the personality except the handwriting) 
had sent in some essays (lost art!) and poems that had made the editors 
swear approvingly over their one o’clock luncheon. So they had com- 
missioned me to round up said Adair and corner by contract his or her 
output at two cents a word before some other publisher offered her ten 
or twenty. 

At nine o’clock the next morning, after my chicken livers en brochette 
‘try them if you can find that hotel), I strayed out into the drizzle, which 
~vas stil] on for an unlimited run. At the first corner I came upon Uncle 
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Czesar. He was a stalwart Negro, older than the pyramids, with gray 
wool and a face that reminded me of Brutus, and a second afterwards of 
the late King Cettiwayo. He wore the most remarkable coat that I ever 
had seen or expect to see. It reached to his ankles and had once been 
a Confederate gray in color. But rain and sun and age had so variegated 
it that Joseph’s coat, beside it, would have faded to a pale monochrome. 
I must linger with that coat, for it has to do with the story—the story 
that is so long in coming, because you can hardly expect anything to 
happen in Nashville. 

Once it must have been the military coat of an officer. The cape of 
it had vanished, but all adown its front it had been frogged and tasselled 
magnificently. But now the frogs and tassels were gone. In their stead 
had been patiently stitched (I surmised by some surviving “black 
mammy”) new frogs made of cunningly twisted common hempen twine. 
This twine was frayed and dishevelled. It must have been added to the 
coat as a substitute for vanished splendors, with tasteless but painstaking 
devotion, for it followed faithfully the curves of the long-missing frogs. 
And, to complete the comedy and pathos of the garment, all its buttons 
were gone save one. The second button from the top alone remained. 
The coat was fastened by other twine strings tied through the button- 
holes and other holes rudely pierced in the opposite side. There was 
never such a weird garment so fantastically bedecked and of so many 
mottled hues. The lone button was the size of a half-dollar, made of 
yellow horn and sewed on with coarse twine. 

This Negro stood by a carriage so old that Ham himself might have 
started a hack line with it after he left the ark with the two animals 
hitched to it. As I approached he threw open the door, drew out a feather 
duster, waved it without using it, and said in deep, rumbling tones: 

“Step right in, suh; ain’t a speck of dust in it—jus’ got back from a 
funeral, suh.”’ 

I inferred that on such gala occasions carriages were given an extra 
cleaning. I looked up and down the street and perceived that there was 
little choice among the vehicles for hire that lined the curb. I looked in 
my memorandum book for the address of Azalea Adair. 

“T want to go to 861 Jessamine Street,” I said, and was about to step 
into the hack. But for an instant the thick, long, gorilla-like arm of the 
old Negro barred me. On his massive and saturnine face a look of 
sudden suspicion and enmity flashed for a moment. Then, with quickly 
returning conviction, he asked blandishingly : “What are you gwine there 
for, boss?” 

“What is that to you?” I asked, a little sharply. 
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“Nothin’, suh, jus’ nothin’, Only it’s a lonesome kind of part of 
town and few folks ever has business out there. Step right in. The seats 
is clean—jes’ got back from a funeral, suh”’ 

A mile and a half it must have been to our journey’s end. I could 
hear nothing but the fearful rattle of the ancient hack over the uneven 
brick paving; I could smell nothing but the drizzle, now further flavored 
with coal smoke and something like a mixture of tar and oleander blos- 
soms. All I could see through the streaming windows were two rows 
of dim houses. 


The city has an area of 10 square miles; 181 miles of streets, of which 137 
miles are paved; a system of waterworks that cost $2,000,000, with 77 miles of 
mains. 


Eight-sixty-one Jessamine Street was a decayed mansion. Thirty 
yards back from the street it stood, outmerged in a splendid grove of 
trees and untrimmed shrubbery. A row of box bushes overflowed and 
almost hid the paling fence from sight; the gate was kept closed by a 
rope noose that encircled the gate post and the first paling of the gate. 
But when you got inside you saw that 861 was a shell, a shadow, a ghost 
of former grandeur and excellence. But in the story, I have not yet got 
inside. 

When the hack had ceased from rattling and the weary quadrupeds 
came to a rest I handed my jehu his fifty cents with an additional quarter, 
feeling a glow of conscious generosity, as I did so. He refused it. 

“It’s two dollars, suh,” he said. 

“How’s that?” I asked. “I plainly heard you call out at the hotel: 
‘Fifty cents to any part of the town.’ ” 

“Tt’s two dollars, suh,” he repeated obstinately. “It’s a long ways 
from the hotel.” 

“It is within the city limits and well within them,” I argued. “Don’t 
think that you have picked up a greenhorn Yankee. Do you see those 
hills over there?’ I went on, pointing toward the east (I could not see 
them, myself, for the drizzle) ; “well, I was born and raised on their other 
side. You old fool nigger, can’t you tell people from other people when 
you see ’em?” 

The grim face of King Cettiwayo softened. “Is you from the South, 
suh? I reckon it was them shoes of yourn fooled me. They is somethin’ 
sharp in the toes for a Southern gen’l’man to wear.” 

“Then the charge is fifty cents, I suppose?” said I inexorably. 

His former expression, a mingling of cupidity and hostility, returned, 
remained ten seconds, and vanished. 
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“Boss,” he said, “fifty cents is right; but I needs two dollars, suh ; 
I’m obleeged to have two dollars. I ain’t demandin’ it now, suh; after I 
knows whar you’s from; I’m jus’ sayin’ that I has to have two dollars to- 
night, and business is mighty po’.” 

Peace and confidence settled upon his heavy features. He had been 
luckier than he had hoped. Instead of having picked up a greenhorn, 
ignorant of rates, he had come upon an inheritance. 

“You confounded old rascal,’ I said, reaching down to my pocket, 
“you ought to be turned over to the police.” 

For the first time I saw him smile. He knew; he knew; HE KNEW. 

I gave him two one-dollar bills. As I handed them over I noticed 
that one of them had seen parlous times. Its upper right-hand corner was 
missing, and it had been torn through in the middle, but joined again. 
A strip of blue tissue paper, pasted over the split, preserved its 
negotiability. 

Enough of the African bandit for the present: I left him happy, 
lifted the rope and opened the creaky gate. 

The house, as I said, was a shell. A paint brush had not touched it in 
twenty years. I could not see why a strong wind should not have bowled 
it over like a house of cards until I looked again at the trees that hugged 
it close—the trees that saw the battle of Nashville and still drew their pro- 
tecting branches around it against storm and enemy and cold. 

Azalea Adair, fifty years old, white-haired, a descendant of the 
cavaliers, as thin and frail as the house she lived in, robed in the cheapest 
and cleanest dress I ever saw, with an air as simple as a queen’s, received 
me. 

The reception room seemed a mile square, because there was nothing 
in it except some rows of books, on unpainted white-pine bookshelves, a 
cracked marble-top table, a rag rug, a hairless horse-hair sofa and two or 
three chairs. Yes, there was a picture on the wall, a colored crayon 
drawing of a cluster of pansies. I looked around for the portrait of 
Andrew Jackson and the pine-cone hanging basket but they were not 
there. 

Azalea Adair and I had conversation, a little of which will be repeated 
to you. She was a product of the old South, gently nurtured in the 
sheltered life. Her learning was not broad, but was deep and of splendid 
originality in its somewhat narrow scope. She had been educated at 
home, and her knowledge of the world was derived from inference and 
by inspiration. Of such is the precious, small group of essayists made. 
While she talked to me I kept brushing my fingers, trying, unconsciously, 
to rid them guiltily of the absent dust from the half-calf backs of Lamb, 
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Chaucer, Hazlitt, Marcus Aurelius, Montaigne and Hood. She was 
exquisite, she was a valuable discovery. Nearly everybody nowadays 
knows too much—oh, so much too much—of real life. 

I could perceive clearly that Azalea Adair was very poor. A house 
and a dress she had, not much else, I fancied. So, divided between my 
duty to the magazine and my loyalty to the poets and essayists who 
fought Thomas in the valley of the Cumberland, I listened to her voice, 
which was like a harpsichord’s, and found that I could not speak of con- 
tracts. In the presence of the nine Muses and the three Graces one hesi- 
tated to lower the topic to two cents. There would have to be another 
colloquy after I had regained my commercialism. But I spoke of my 
mission, and three o’clock of the next afternoon was set for the discus- 
sion of the business proposition. 

“Your town,” I said, as I began to make ready to depart (which is 
the time for smooth generalities), “seems to be a quiet, sedate place. A 
home town, I should say, where few things out of the ordinary ever 
happen.” 


It carries on an extensive trade in stoves and hollow ware with the West and 
South, and its flouring mills have a daily capacity of more than 2,000 barrels. 


Azalea Adair seemed to reflect. 

“T have never thought of it that way,” she said, with a kind of sincere 
intensity that seemed to belong to her. ‘‘Isn’t it in the still, quiet places 
that things do happen? I fancy that when God began to create the earth 
on the first Monday morning one could have leaned out one’s window 
and heard the drops of mud splashing from His trowel as He built up 
the everlasting hills. What did the noisiest project in the world—I 
mean the building of the tower of Babel—result in finally? A page and 
a half of Esperanto in the North American Review.” 

“Of course,” said I platitudinously, “human nature is the same every- 
where; but there is more color—er—more drama and movement and— 
er—romance in some cities than in others.” 

“On the surfaces,” said Azalea Adair. “TI have travelled many times 
around the world in a golden airship wafted on two wings—print and 
dreams. I have seen (on one of my imaginary tours) the Sultan of 
Turkey bowstring with his own hands one of his wives who had un- 
covered her face in public. I have seen a man in Nashville tear up his 
theatre tickets because his wife was going out with her face covered— 
with rice powder. In San Francisco’s Chinatown I saw the slave girl 
Sing Yee dipped slowly, inch by inch, in boiling almond oil to make her 
swear she would never see her American lover again. She gave in when 
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the boiling oil had reached three inches above her knee. At a euchre 
party in East Nashville the other night I saw Kitty Morgan cut dead by 
seven of her schoolmates and lifelong friends because she had married a 
house painter. The boiling oil was sizzling as high as her heart; but I 
wish you could have seen the fine little smile that she carried from table 
to table. Oh, yes, it is a humdrum town. Just a few miles of red brick 
houses and mud and stores and lumber yards.” 

Some one knocked hollowly at the back of the house. Azalea Adair 
breathed a soft apology and went to investigate the sound. She came 
back in three minutes with brightened eyes, a faint flush on her cheeks, 
and ten years lifted from her shoulders. 

“You must have a cup of tea before you go,” she said, “and a sugar 
cake.” 

She reached and shook a little iron bell. In shuffled a small Negro 
girl about twelve, barefoot, not very tidy, glowering at me with thumb 
in mouth and bulging eyes. 

Azalea Adair opened a tiny, worn purse and drew out a dollar bill, a 
dollar bill with the upper right-hand corner missing, torn in two pieces 
and pasted together again with a strip of blue tissue paper. It was one 
of the bills I had given the piratical Negro—there was no doubt of it. 

“Go up to Mr. Baker’s store on the corner, Impy,” she said, handing 
the girl the dollar bill, “and get a quarter of a pound of tea—the kind 
he always sends me—and ten cents worth of sugar cakes. Now, hurry. 
_ The supply of tea in the house happens to be exhausted,” she explained 
to me. 

Impy left by the back way. Before the scrape of her hard, bare feet 
had died away on the back porch, a wild shriek—I was sure it was hers— 
filled the hollow house. Then the deep, gruff tones of an angry man’s 
voice mingled with the girl’s further squeals and unintelligible words. 

Azalea Adair rose without surprise or emotion and disappeared. For 
two minutes I heard the hoarse rumble of the man’s voice; then something 
like an oath and a slight scuffle, and she returned calmly to her chair. 

“This is a roomy house,” she said, “and I have a tenant for part of it. 
I am sorry to have to rescind my invitation to tea. It was impossible 
to get the kind I always use, at the store. Perhaps to-morrow Mr. Baker 
will be able to supply me.” 

I was sure that Impy had not had time to leave the house. I in- 
quired concerning street-car lines and took my leave. After I was well 
on my way I remembered that I had not learned Azalea Adair’s name. 
But to-morrow would do. 

That same day I started in on the course of iniquity that this unevent- 
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ful city forced upon me. I was in the town only two days, but in that 
time I managed to lie shamelessly by telegraph, and to be an accomplice— 
after the fact, if that is the correct legal term—to a murder. 

As I rounded the corner nearest my hotel the Afrite coachman of the 
polychromatic, nonpareil coat seized me, swung open the dungeony door 
of his peripatetic sarcophagus, flirted his feather duster and began his 
ritual: “Step right in, boss. Carriage is clean—jus’ got back from a 
funeral. Fifty cents to any—”’ 

And then he knew me and grinned broadly. “ ’Scuse me, boss; you 
is de gen’l’man what rid out with me dis mawnin’, Thank you kindly, 
suh.” 

“Tam going out to 861 again to-morrow afternoon at three,” said I, 
“and if you will be here, I’ll let you drive me. So you know Miss Adair ?” 
I concluded, thinking of my dollar bill. 

“I belonged to her father, Judge Adair, suh,’’ he replied. 

“T judge that she is pretty poor,’ I said. “She hasn’t much money 
to speak of, has she?” 

For an instant I looked again at the fierce countenance of King 
Cettiwayo, and then he changed back to an extortionate old Negro hack 
driver. 

“She ain’t gwine to starve, suh,” he said slowly. “She has reso’ces, 
suh; she has reso’ces.”’ 

“T shall pay you fifty cents for the trip,” said I. 

“Dat is puffeckly correct, suh,” he answered humbly. “I jus’ had to 
have dat two dollars dis mawnin’, boss.” 

I went to the hotel and lied by electricity. I wired the magazine: “A. 
Adair holds out for eight cents a word.” 

The answer that came back was: “Give it to her quick, you duffer.” 

Just before dinner “Major” Wentworth Caswell bore down upon me 
with the greetings of a long-lost friend. I have seen few men whom I 
have so instantaneously hated, and of whom it was so difficult to be rid. 
I was standing at the bar when he invaded me; therefore I could not 
wave the white ribbon in his face. I would have paid gladly for the 
drinks, hoping, thereby, to escape another; but he was one of those 
despicable, roaring, advertising bibbers who must have brass bands and 
fireworks attend upon every cent that they waste in their follies. 

With an air of producing millions he drew two one-dollar bills from 
a pocket and dashed one of them upon the bar. I looked once more 
at the dollar bill with the upper right-hand corner missing, torn through 
the middle, and patched with a strip of blue tissue paper. It was my 
dollar bill again. It could have been no other. 
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I went up to my room. The drizzle and the monotony of a dreary, 
eventless Southern town had made me tired and listless. I remember that 
just before I went to bed I mentally disposed of the mysterious dollar 
bill (which might have formed the clew to a tremendously fine detective 
story of San Francisco) by saying to myself sleepily: ‘Seems as if a 
lot of people here own stock in the Hack-Driver’s Trust. Pays dividends 
promptly, too. Wonder if—” Then I fell asleep. 

King Cettiwayo was at his post the next day, and rattled my bones 
over the stones out to 861. He was to wait and rattle me back again 
when I was ready. 

Azalea Adair looked paler and cleaner and frailer than she had 
looked on the day before. After she had signed the contract at eight 
cents per word she grew still paler and began to slip out of her chair. 
Without much trouble I managed to get her up on the antediluvian 
horsehair sofa and then I ran out to the sidewalk and yelled to the 
coffee-colored Pirate to bring a doctor. With a wisdom that I had not 
suspected in him, he abandoned his team and struck off up the street 
afoot, realizing the value of speed. In ten minutes he returned with 
a grave, gray-haired and capable man of medicine. In a few words 
(worth much less than eight cents each) I explained to him my pres- 
ence in the hollow house of mystery. He bowed with stately under- 
standing, and turned to the old Negro. 

“Uncle Cesar,” he said calmly, “run up to my house and ask Miss 
Lucy to give you a cream pitcher full of fresh milk and half a tumbler 
of port wine. And hurry back. Don’t drive—run. I want you to get 
back sometime this week.” 

It occurred to me that Dr. Merriman also felt a distrust as to the 
speeding powers of the land-pirate’s steeds. After Uncle Cesar was 
gone, lumberingly, but swiftly, up the street, the doctor looked me over 
with great politeness and as much careful calculation until he had de- 
cided that I might do. 

“It is only a case of insufficient nutrition,” he said. “In other words, 
the result of poverty, pride, and starvation. Mrs. Caswell has many 
devoted friends who would be glad to aid her, but she will accept noth- 
ing except from that old Negro, Uncle Cesar, who was once owned 
by her family.” 

“Mrs. Caswell!’ said I, in surprise. And then I looked at the con- 
tract and saw that she had signed it “Azalea Adair Caswell.” 

“T thought she was Miss Adair,’’ I said. 

“Married to a drunken, worthless loafer, sir,’ said the doctor. “It 
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is said that he robs her even of the small sums that her old servant 
contributes toward her support.” 

When the milk and wine had been brought the doctor soon revived 
Azalea Adair. She sat up and talked of the beauty of the autumn 
leaves that were then in season, and their height of color. She referred 
lightly to her fainting seizure as the outcome of an old palpitation of 
the heart. Impy fanned her as she lay on the sofa. The doctor was 
due elsewhere, and I followed him to the door. I told him that it was 
within my power and intentions to make a reasonable advance of money 
to Azalea Adair on future contributions to the magazine, and he seemed 
pleased. 

“By the way,” he said, “perhaps you would like to know that you 
have ‘ad royalty for a coachman. Old Cesar’s grandfather was a 
king in Congo. Cesar himself has royal ways, as you may have 
observed.” 

As the doctor was moving off I heard Uncle Cesar’s voice inside: 
“Did he git bofe of dom two dollars from you, Mis’ ’Zalea?” 

“Yes, Cesar,” I heard Azalea Adair answer weakly. And then I 
went in and concluded business negotiations with our contributor. I 
assumed the responsibility of advancing fifty dollars, putting it as a 
necessary formality in binding our bargain. And then Uncle Cesar 
drove me back to the hotel. 

Here ends all of the story as far as I can testify as a witness. The 
rest must be only bare statements of facts. 

At about six o’clock I went out for a stroll. Uncle Caesar was at 
his corner. He threw open the door of his carriage, flourished his 
duster and began his depressing formula: “Step right in, suh. Fifty 
cents to anywhere in the city—hack’s puffickly clean, suh—jus’ got back 
from a funeral—” 

And then he recognized me. I think his eyesight was getting bad. 
His coat had taken on a few more faded shades of color, the twine 
strings were more frayed and ragged, the last remaining button—the 
button of yellow horn—was gone. A motley descendant of kings was 
Uncle Cesar! 

About two hours later I saw an excited crowd besieging the front 
of a drug store. In a desert where nothing happens this was manna; 
so I wedged my way inside. On an extemporized couch of empty 
boxes and chairs was stretched the mortal corporeality of Major Went- 
worth Caswell. A doctor was testing him for the immortal ingredient. 
His decision was that it was conspicuous by its absence. 

The erstwhile Major had been found dead on a dark street and 
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brought by curious and ennuied citizens to the drug store. The late 
human being had been engaged in terrific battle—the details showed 
that. Loafer and reprobate though he had been, he had been also a 
warrior. But he had lost. His hands were yet clinched so tightly that 
his fingers would not be opened. The gentle citizens who had known 
him stood about and searched their vocabularies to find some good words, 
if it were possible, to speak of him. One kind-looking man said, after 
much thought: ‘When ‘Cas’ was about fo’teen he was one of the best 
spellers in school.” 

While I stood there the fingers of the right hand of “the man that 
was,” which hung down the side of a white pine box, relaxed, and 
dropped something at my feet. I covered it with one foot quietly, and 
a little later on I picked it up and pocketed it. I reasoned that in his 
last struggle his hand must have seized that object unwittingly and 
held it in a death grip. 

At the hotel that night the main topic of conversation, with the pos- 
sible exceptions of politics and prohibition, was the demise of Major 
Caswell. I heard one man say to a group of listeners: 

“In my opinion, gentlemen, Caswell was murdered by some of these 
no-account niggers for his money. He had fifty dollars this afternoon 
which he showed to several gentlemen in the hotel. When he was found 
the money was not on his person.” 

I left the city the next morning at nine, and as the train was crossing 
the bridge over the Cumberland River I took out of my pocket a yellow 
horn overcoat button the size of a fifty-cent piece, with frayed ends of 
coarse twine hanging from it, and cast it out of the window into the 
slow, muddy waters below. 

I wonder what's doing in Buffalo! 


Calloway’s Code 


THE New York Enterprise sent H. B. Calloway as special corre- 
spondent to the Russo-Japanese-Portsmouth war. 

For two months Calloway hung about Yokohama and Tokio, shak- 
ing dice with the other correspondents for drinks of ’rickshaws—oh, 
no, that’s something to ride in; anyhow, he wasn’t earning the salary 
that his paper was paying him. But that was not Calloway’s fault. The 
little brown men who held the strings of Fate between their fingers 
were not ready for the readers of the Enterprise to season their break- 
fast bacon and eggs with the battles of the descendants of the gods. 

But soon the column of correspondents that were to go out with 
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the First Army tightened their field-glass belts and went down to the 
Yalu with Kuroki. Calloway was one of these. 

Now, this is no history of the battle of the Yalu River. That has 
been told in detail by the correspondents who gazed at the shrapnel 
smoke rings from a distance of three miles. But, for justice’s sake, let 
it be understood that the Japanese commander prohibited a nearer view. 

Calloway’s feat was accomplished before the battle. What he did 
was to furnish the Enterprise with the biggest beat of the war. That 
paper published exclusively and in detail the news of the attack on the 
lines of the Russian General Zassulitch on the same day that it was 
made. No other paper printed a word about it for two days afterward, 
except a London paper, whose account was absolutely incorrect and 
untrue. 

Calloway did this in face of the fact that General Kuroki was mak- 
ing his moves and laying his plans with the profoundest secrecy as far 
as the world outside his camps was concerned. The correspondents were 
forbidden to send out any news whatever of his plans; and every mes- 
sage that was allowed on the wires was censored with rigid severity. 

The correspondent for the London paper handed in a cablegram 
describing Kuroki’s plans; but as it was wrong from beginning to end 
the censor grinned and let it go through. 

So, there they were—Kuroki on one side of the Yalu with forty-two 
thousand infantry, five thousand cavalry, and one hundred and twenty- 
four guns. On the other side, Zassulitch waited for him with only 
twenty-three thousand men, and with a long stretch of river to guard. 
And Calloway had got hold of some important inside information that 
he knew would bring the Enterprise staff around a cablegram as thick 
as flies around a Park Row lemonade stand. If he could only get that 
message past the censor—the new censor who had arrived and taken 
his post that day! 

Calloway did the obviously proper thing. He lit his pipe and sat 
down on a gun carriage to think it over. And there we must leave him; 
for the rest of the story belongs to Vesey, a sixteen-dollar-a-week 
reporter on the Enterprise. 


Calloway’s cablegram was handed to the managing editor at four 
o’clock in the afternoon. He read it three times; and then drew a 
pocket mirror from a pigeon-hole in his desk, and looked at his reflec- 
tion carefully. Then he went over to the desk of Boyd, his assistant 
(he usually called Boyd when he wanted him), and laid the cablegram 
before him. 
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“Ts from Calloway,” he said. “See what you make of it.” 
The message was dated at Wi-ju, and these were the words of it: 


Foregone preconcerted rash witching goes muffled rumour mine dark silent 
unfortunate richmond existing great hotly brute select mooted parlous beggars ye 
angel incontrovertible. 


Boyd read it twice. 

“It’s either a cipher or a sunstroke,” said he. 

“Ever hear of anything like a code in the office—a secret code?” 
asked the m. e., who had held his desk for only two years. Managing 
editors come and go. 

“None except the vernacular that the lady specials write in,” said 
Boyd. ‘Couldn’t be an acrostic, could it?” 

“I thought of that,” said the m.e., “but the beginning letters contain 
only four vowels. It must be a code of some sort.” 

“Try ’em in groups,” suggested Boyd. ‘“Let’s see—‘Rash witching 
goes’—not with me it doesn’t. ‘Muffled rumour mine’-—must have 
an underground wire. ‘Dark silent unfortunate richmond’—no rea- 
son why he should knock that town so hard. ‘Existing great hotly’— 
no, it doesn’t pan out. I'll call Scot.” 

The city editor came in a hurry, and tried his luck. A city editor 
must know something about everything; so Scott knew a little about 
cipher-writing. 

“It may be what is called an inverted alphabet cipher,” said he. “T’ll 
try that. ‘R’ seems to be the oftenest used initial letter, with the excep- 
tion of ‘m.’ Assuming ‘r’ to mean ‘e’, the most frequently used vowel, 
we transpose the letters—so.” 

Scott worked rapidly with his pencil for two minutes; and then 
showed the first word according to his reading—the word “Scejtzez.”’ 

“Great!” cried Boyd. “It’s a charade. My first is a Russian gen- 
€ralee Goon, Scott, ” 

“No, that won’t work,” said the city editor. “It’s undoubtedly a 
code. It’s impossible to read it without the key. Has the office ever 
used a cipher code?” 

“Just what I was asking,” said the m.e. “Hustle everybody up 
that ought to know. We must get at it some way. Calloway has evi- 
dently got hold of something big, and the censor has put the screws 
on, or he wouldn’t have cabled in a lot of chop suey like this.” 

Throughout the office of the Enterprise a drag-net was sent, hauling 
in such members of the staff as would be likely to know of a code, 
past or present, by reason of their wisdom, information, natural intel- 
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ligence, or length of servitude. They got together in a group in the city 
room, with the m.e. in the centre. No one had heard of a code. All 
began to explain to the head investigator that newspapers never use a 
code, anyhow—that is, a cipher code. Of course the Associated Press 
stuff is a sort of code—an abbreviation, rather—but 

The m.e. knew all that, and said so. He asked each man how long 
he had worked on the paper. Not one of them had drawn pay from 
an Enterprise envelope for longer than six years. Calloway had been 
on the paper twelve years. 

“Try old Heffelbauer,” said the m.e. ‘He was here when Park 
Row was a potato patch.” 

Heffelbauer was an institution. He was half janitor, half handy- 
man about the office, and half watchman—thus becoming the peer of 
thirteen and one-half tailors. Sent for, he came, radiating his nationality. 

“Heffelbauer,” said the m.e., “did you ever hear of a code belonging 
to the office a long time ago—a private code? You know what a code 
is, don’t you?” 

“Yah,” said Heffelbauer. ‘Sure I know vat a code is. Yah, apout 
dwelf or fifteen year ago der office had a code. Der reborters in der 
city-room haf it here.” 

“Ah!” said the m.e. “We're getting on the trail now. Where 
was it kept, Heffelbauer? What do you know about it?” 

“Somedimes,” said the retainer, “dey keep it in der little room 
behind der library room.” 

“Can you find it?” asked the m.e. eagerly. ‘“Do you know where 
itsists 

“Mein Gott!’ said Heffelbauer. “How long you dink a code live? 
Der reborters call him a maskeet. But von day he butt mit his head 
der editor, und 7 

“Oh, he’s talking about a goat,” said Boyd. “Get out, Heffelbauer.” 

Again discomfited, the concerted wit and resource of the Enterprise 
huddled around Calloway’s puzzle, considering its mysterious words 
in vain. 

Then Vesey came in. 

Vesey was the youngest reporter. He had a thirty-two-inch chest 
and wore a number fourteen collar; but his bright Scotch plaid suit 
gave him presence and conferred no obscurity upon his whereabouts. 
He wore his hat in such a position that people followed him about to 
see him take it off, convinced that it must be hung upon a peg driven 
into the back of his head. He was never without an immense, knotted, 
hard-wood cane with a German-silver tip on its crooked handle. Vesey 
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was the best photograph hustler in the office. Scott said it was because 
no living human being could resist the personal triumph it was to 
hand his picture over to Vesey. , Vesey always wrote his own news 
stories, except the big ones, which were sent to the rewrite men. Add 
to this fact that among all the inhabitants, temples, and groves of the 
earth nothing existed that could abash Vesey, and his dim sketch is 
concluded. 

Vesey butted into the circle of cipher readers very much as Heffel- 
bauer’s “code” would have done, and asked what was up. Some one 
explained, with the touch of half-familiar condescension that they 
always used toward him. Vesey reached out and took the cablegram 
from the m.e.’s hand. Under the protection of some special Provi- 
dence, he was always doing appalling things like that, and coming off 
unscathed. 

“Tt’s a code,” said Vesey. “Anybody got the key?” 

“The office has no code,” said Boyd, reaching for the message. 
Vesey held to it. 

“Then old Calloway expects us to read it, anyhow,” said he. “He’s 
up a tree, or something, and he’s made this up so as to get it by the 
censor. It’s up to us. Gee! I wish they had sent me, too. Say—we 
can’t afford to fall down on our end of it. ‘Foregone, preconcerted, 
rash, witching’—h’m.” 

Vesey sat down on a table corner and began to whistle softly, 
frowning at the cablegram. 

“Let’s have it, please,” said the m.e. “We've got to get to work 
on it.” 

“T believe I’ve got a line on it,” said Vesey. “Give me ten minutes.’’ 

He walked to his desk, threw his hat into a waste-basket, spread 
out flat on his chest like a gorgeous lizard, and started his pencil going. 
The wit and wisdom of the Enterprise remained in a loose group, and 
smiled at one another, nodding their heads toward Vesey. Then they 
began to exchange their theories about the cipher. 

It took Vesey exactly fifteen minutes. He brought to the m.e. a 
pad with the code-key written on it. 

“T felt the swing of it as soon as I saw it,” said Vesey. “Hurrah 
for old Calloway! He’s done the Japs and every paper in town that 
prints literature instead of news. Take a look at that.” 

Thus had Vesey set forth the reading of the code: 

Foregone—conclusion 


Preconcerted—arrangement 
Rash—act 
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Witching—hour of midnight 
Goes—without saying 
Muffled—report 
Rumour—hath it 
Mine—host 

Dark—horse 
Silent—majority 
Unfortunate—pedestrians * 
Richmond—in the field 
Existing—conditions 
Great—White Way 
Hotly—contested 
Brute—force 

Select—few 
Mooted—question 
Parlous—times 
Beggars—description 
Ye—correspondent 
Angel—unawares 
Incontrovertible—fact 


“Tt’s simply newspaper English,” explained Vesey. “I’ve been re- 
porting on the Enterprise long enough to know it by heart. Old Cal- 
loway gives us the cue word, and we use the word that naturally follows 
it just as we use ’em in the paper. Read it over, and you'll see how 
pat they drop into their places. Now, here’s the message he intended 
us to get.” 

Vesey handed out another sheet of paper. 


Concluded arrangement to act at hour of midnight without saying. Report 
hath it that a large body of cavalry and an overwhelming force of infantry will 
be thrown into the field. Conditions white. Way contested by only a small force. 
Question the Times description. Its correspondent is unaware of the facts. 


“Great stuff!” cried Boyd excitedly. ‘Kuroki crosses the Yalu to- 
night and attacks. Oh, we won’t do a thing to the sheets that make 
up with Addison’s essays, real estate transfers, and bowling scores!” 

“Mr. Vesey,” said the m.e., with his jollying-which-you-should- 
regard-as-a-favor manner, “‘you have cast a serious reflection upon the 
literary standards of the paper that employs you. You have also assisted 
materially in giving us the biggest ‘beat’ of the year. I will let you 
know in a day or two whether you are to be discharged or retained 
at alarger salary. Somebody send Ames to me.” 


* Mr. Vesey afterward explained that the logical journalistic complement of the word 
“unfortunate” was once the word “victim.” But, since the automobile became so 
popular, the correct following word is now “pedestrians.” Of course, in Calloway’s 
code it meant infantry, 
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Ames was the king-pin, the snowy-petalled marguerite, the star- 
bright looloo of the rewrite men. He saw attempted murder in the pains 
of green-apple colic, cyclones in the summer zephyr, lost children in every 
top-spinning urchin, an uprising of the down-trodden masses in every 
hurling of a derelict potato at a passing automobile. When not rewrit- 
ing, Ames sat on the porch of his Brooklyn villa playing checkers with 
his ten-year-old son, 

Ames and the ‘“‘war editor” shut themselves in a room. There was 
a map in there stuck full of little pins that represented armies and 
divisions. Their fingers had been itching for days to move those pins 
along the crooked line of the Yalu. They did so now; and in words 
of fire Ames translated Calloway’s brief message into a front page mas- 
terpiece that set the world talking. He told of the secret councils of 
the Japanese officers; gave Kuroki’s flaming speeches in full; counted 
the cavalry and infantry to a man and a horse; described the quick and 
silent building of the bridge at Suikauchen, across which the Mikado’s 
legions were hurled upon the surprised Zassulitch, whose troops were 
widely scattered along the river. And the battle!—well, you know what 
Ames can do with a battle if you give him just one smell of smoke for 
a foundation. And in the same story, with seemingly supernatural 
knowledge, he gleefully scored the most profound and ponderous paper 
in England for the false and misleading account of the intended move- 
ments of the Japanese First Army printed in its issue of the same date. 

Only one error was made; and that was the fault of the cable oper- 
ator at Wi-ju. Calloway pointed it out after he came back. The word 
“great” in his code should have been “‘gage”’ and its complemental words 
“of battle.” But it went to Ames “conditions white,’ and of course he 
took that to mean snow. His description of the Japanese army strug- 
gling through the snow-storm, blinded by the whirling flakes, was 
thrillingly vivid. The artists turned out some effective illustrations that 
made a hit as pictures of the artillery dragging their guns through the 
drifts. But, as the attack was made on the first day of May, the 
“conditions white” excited some amusement. But it made no difference 
to the Enterprise, anyway. 

It was wonderful. And Calloway was wonderful in having made 
the new censor believe that his jargon of words meant no more than 
a complaint of the dearth of news and a petition for more expense 
money. And Vesey was wonderful. And most wonderful of all are 
words, and how they make friends one with another, being oft asso- 
ciated, until not even obituary notices them do part. 
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On the second day following, the city editor halted at Vesey’s desk 
where the reporter was writing the story of a man who had broken his 
leg by falling into a coal-hole—Ames having failed to find a murder 
motive in it. 

“The old man says your salary is to be raised to twenty a week,” 
said Scott. 

“All right,” said Vesey. “Every little helps. Say—Mr. Scott, which 
would you say—‘We can state without fear of successful contradiction,’ 
or, ‘On the whole it can be safely asserted’ ?” 


Roads of Destiny 


I go to seek on many roads 
What is to be. 
True heart and strong, with love to light— 
Will they not bear me in the fight 
To order, shun or wield or mould 
My Destiny? 
Unpublished Poems of David Mignot. 


THE song was over. The words were David’s; the air, one of the 
countryside. The company about the inn table applauded heartily, for 
the young poet paid for the wine. Only the notary, M. Papineau, shook 
his head a little at the lines, for he was a man of books, and he had 
not drunk with the rest. 

David went out into the village street, where the night air drove the 
wine vapor from his head. And then he remembered that he and Yvonne 
had quarrelled that day, and that he had resolved to leave his home that 
night to seek fame and honor in the great world outside. 

“When my poems are on every man’s tongue,” he told himself, in 
a fine exhilaration, ‘“‘she will, perhaps, think of the hard words she spoke 
this day.” 

Except the roysterers in the tavern, the village folk were abed. David 
crept softly into his room in the shed of his father’s cottage and made 
a bundle of his small store of clothing. With this upon a staff, he set 
his face outward upon the road that ran from Vernoy. 

He passed his father’s herd of sheep huddled in their nightly pen— 
the sheep he herded daily, leaving them to scatter while he wrote verses 
on scraps of paper. He saw a light yet shining in Yvonne’s window, 
and a weakness shook his purpose of a sudden. Perhaps that light 
meant that she rued, sleepless, her anger, and that morning might— 
But, no! His decision was made, Vernoy was no place for him, Not 
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one soul there could share his thoughts. Out along that road lay his 
fate and his future. 

Three leagues across the dim, moonlit champaign ran the road, 
straight as a ploughman’s furrow. It was believed in the village that 
the road ran to Paris, at least; and this name the poet whispered often 
to himself as he walked, Never so far from Vernoy had David travelled 
before, 


THE LEFT BRANCH 


Three leagues, then, the road ran, and turned into a puagle. It 
joined with another and a larger road at right angles. David stood, 
uncertain, for a while, and then took the road to the left. 

Upon this more important highway were, imprinted in the dust, wheel 
tracks left by the recent passage of some vehicle. Some half an hour 
later these traces were verified by the sight of a ponderous carriage 
mired in a little brook at the bottom of a steep hill. The driver and 
postilions were shouting and tugging at the horses’ bridles. On the 
road at one side stood a huge, black-clothed man and a slender lady 
wrapped in a long, light cloak. 

David saw the lack of skill in the efforts of the servants. He 
quietly assumed control of the work. He directed the outriders to cease 
their clamor at the horses and to exercise their strength upon the wheels. 
The driver alone urged the animals with his familiar voice; David him- 
self heaved a powerful shoulder at the rear of the carriage, and with 
one harmonious tug the great vehicle rolled up on solid ground. The 
outriders climbed to their places. 

David stood for a moment upon one foot. The huge gentleman 
waved a hand. “You will enter the carriage,” he said, in a voice large, 
like himself, but smoothed by art and habit. Obedience belonged in 
the path of such a voice. Brief as was the young poet’s hesitation, it 
was cut shorter still by a renewal of the command. David’s foot went 
to the step. In the darkness he perceived dimly the form of the lady 
upon the rear seat. He was about to seat himself opposite, when the 
voice again swayed him to its will. “You will sit at the lady’s side.” 

The gentleman swung his great weight to the forward seat. The 
carriage proceeded up the hill. The lady was shrunk, silent, into her 
corner. David could not estimate whether she was old or young, but 
a delicate, mild perfume from her clothes stirred his poet’s fancy to the 
belief that there was loveliness beneath the mystery. Here was an adven- 
ture such as he had often imagined. But as yet he held no key to it, 
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for no word was spoken while he sat with his impenetrable companions. 

In an hour’s time David perceived through the window that the 
vehicle traversed the street of some town. Then it stopped in front of 
a closed and darkened house, and a postilion alighted to hammer impa- 
tiently upon the door. A latticed window above flew wide and a night- 
capped head popped out. 

“Who are ye that disturb honest folk at this time of night? My 
house is closed. ’Tis too late for profitable travellers to be abroad. Cease 
knocking at my door, and be off.” 

“Open!” spluttered the postilion, loudly; “open for Monseigneur the 
Marquis de Beaupertuys.” 

“Ah!” cried the voice above. “Ten thousand pardons, my lord. I 
did not know—the hour is so late—at once shall the door be opened, 
and the house placed at my lord’s disposal.”’ 

Inside was heard the clink of chain and bar, and the door was flung 
open. Shivering with chill and apprehension, the landlord of the Silver 
Flagon stood, half clad, candle in hand, upon the threshold. 

David followed the marquis out of the carriage. “Assist the lady,” 
he was ordered. The poet obeyed. He felt her small hand tremble as 
he guided her descent. “Into the house,” was the next command. 

The room was the long dining-hall of the tavern. A great oak table 
ran down its length. The huge gentleman seated himself in a chair at 
the nearer end. The lady sank into another against the wall, with an 
air of great weariness. David stood, considering how best he might 
now take his leave and continue upon his way. 

“My lord,” said the landlord, bowing to the floor, “h-ad I ex- 
expected this honor, entertainment would have been ready. T-t-there 
is wine and cold fowl and m-m-maybe—’”’ 

“Candles,” said the marquis, spreading the fingers of one plump 
white hand in a gesture he had. 

“Y-yes, my lord.” He fetched half a dozen candles, lighted them, 
and set them upon the table. 

“If monsieur would, perhaps, deign to taste a certain Burgundy— 
there is a cask—”’ 

“Candles,” said monsieur, spreading his fingers. 

“Assuredly—quickly—I fly, my lord.” 

A dozen more lighted candles shone in the hall. The great bulk of 
the marquis overflowed his chair. He was dressed in fine black from 
head to foot save for the snowy ruffles at his wrist and throat. Even 
the hilt and scabbard of his sword were black. His expression was one 
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of sneering pride. The ends of an upturned moustache reached nearly 
to his mocking eyes. 

The lady sat motionless, and now David perceived that she was young, 
and possessed of pathetic and appealing beauty. He was startled from 
the contemplation of her forlorn loveliness by the booming voice of 
the marquis. 

“What is your name and pursuit?” 

“David Mignot. I am a poet.” 

The moustache of the marquis curled nearer to his eyes. 

“How do you live?” 

“T am also a shepherd; I guided my father’s flock,’ David answered, 
with his head high, but a flush upon his cheek. 

“Then listen, master shepherd and poet, to the fortune you have 
blundered upon to-night. This lady is my niece, Mademoiselle Lucie 
de Varennes. She is of noble descent and is possessed of ten thousand 
francs a year in her own right. As to her charms, you have but to 
observe for yourself. If the inventory pleases your shepherd’s heart, 
she becomes your wife at a word. Do not interrupt me. To-night I 
conveyed her to the chaéteau of the Comte de Villemaur, to whom her 
hand had been promised. Guests were present; the priest was waiting; 
her marriage to one eligible in rank and fortune was ready to be accom- 
plished. At the altar this demoiselle, so meek and dutiful, turned upon 
me like a leopardess, charged me with cruelty and crimes, and broke, 
before the gaping priest, the troth I had plighted for her. I swore there 
and then, by ten thousand devils, that she should marry the first man 
we met after leaving the chateau, be he prince, charcoal-burner, or thief. 
You, shepherd, are the first. Mademoiselle must be wed this night. If 
not you, then another. You have ten minutes in which to make your 
decision. Do not vex me with words or questions. Ten minutes, shep- 
herd; and they are speeding.” 

The marquis drummed loudly with his white fingers upon the table. 
He sank into a veiled attitude of waiting. It was as if some great 
house had shut its doors and windows against approach. David would 
have spoken, but the huge man’s bearing stopped his tongue. Instead, 
he stood by the lady’s chair and bowed. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said, and he marvelled to find his words flowing 
easily before so much elegance and beauty. “You have heard me say 
I was a shepherd. I have also had the fancy, at times, that I am a poet. 
If it be the test of a poet to adore and cherish the beautiful, that fancy 
is now strengthened. Can I serve you in any way, mademoiselle 2” 

The young woman looked up at him with eyes dry and mournful. 
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His frank, glowing face, made serious by the gravity of the adventure, 
his strong, straight figure and the liquid sympathy in his blue eyes, 
perhaps, also, her imminent need of long-denied help and kindness, 
thawed her to sudden tears. 

“Monsieur,” she said, in low tones, “you look to be true and kind. 
He is my uncle, the brother of my father, and my only relative. He 
loved my mother, and he hates me because I am like her. He has made 
my life one long terror. I am afraid of his very looks, and never be- 
fore dared to disobey him. But to-night he would have married me 
to a man three times my age. You will forgive me for bringing this 
vexation upon you, monsieur. You will, of course, decline this mad 
act he tries to force upon you. But let me thank you for your generous 
words, at least. I have had none spoken to me in so long.” 

There was now something more than generosity in the poet’s eyes. 
Poet he must have been, for Yvonne was forgotten; this fine, new 
loveliness held him with its freshness and grace. The subtle perfume 
from her filled him with strange emotions. His tender look fell warmly 
upon her. She leaned to it, thirstily. 

“Ten minutes,” said David, “is given me in which to do what I 
would devote years to achieve. I will not say I pity you, mademoiselle ; 
it would not be true—I love you. I cannot ask love from you yet, but 
let me rescue you from this cruel man, and, in time, love may come. 
I think I have a future, I will not always be a shepherd. For the present 
I will cherish you with all my heart and make your life less sad. Will 
you trust your fate to me, mademoiselle >” 

“Ah, you would sacrifice yourself from pity!” 

“From love. The time is almost up, mademoiselle.” 

“You will regret it, and despise me.” 

“T will live only to make you happy, and myself worthy of you.” 

Her fine small hand crept into his from beneath her cloak. 

“T will trust you,’ she breathed, “with my life. And—and love 
—may not be so far off as you think. Tell him. Once away from the 
power of his eyes I may forget.” 

David went and stood before the marquis. The black figure stirred, 
and the mocking eyes glanced at the great hall clock. 

“Two minutes to spare. A shepherd requires eight minutes to decide 
whether he will accept a bride of beauty and income! Speak up, shep- 
herd, do you consent to become mademoiselle’s husband ?” 

“Mademoiselle,” said David, standing proudly, “has done me the 
honor to yield to my request that she become my wife.” 

“Well said!” said the marquis. “You have yet the making of a 
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courtier in you, master shepherd. Mademoiselle could have drawn a 
worse prize, after all. And now to be done with the affair as quick as 
the Church and the devil will allow!” 

He struck the table soundly with his sword hilt. The landlord came, 
knee-shaking, bringing more candles in the hope of anticipating the 
great lord’s whims. ‘Fetch a priest,” said the marquis, “a priest; do 
you understand? In ten minutes have a priest here, or—” 

The landlord dropped his candles and flew. 

The priest came, heavy-eyed and ruffled. He made David Mignot 
and Lucie de Varennes man and wife, pocketed a gold piece that the 
marquis tossed him, and shuffled out again into the night. 

“Wine,” ordered the marquis, spreading his ominous fingers at the 
host. 

“Fill glasses,” he said, when it was brought. He stood up at the 
head of the table in the candlelight, a black mountain of venom and 
conceit, with something like the memory of an old love, turned to poison, 
in his eye, as it fell upon his niece. 

“Monsieur Mignot,” he said, raising his wineglass, “drink after I 
say this to you: You have taken to be your wife one who will make 
your life a foul and wretched thing. The blood in her is an inheritance 
running black lies and red ruin. She will bring you shame and anxiety. 
The devil that descended to her is there in her eyes and skin and mouth 
that stoop even to beguile a peasant. There is your promise, monsieur 
poet, for a happy life. Drink your wine. At last, mademoiselle, I am 
rid of you.” 

The marquis drank. A little grievous cry, as if from a sudden 
wound, came from the girl’s lips. David, with his glass in his hand, 
stepped forward three paces and faced the marquis, There was little 
of a shepherd in his bearing. 

“Just now,” he said, calmly, “you did me the honor to call me 
‘monsieur.’ May I hope, therefore, that my marriage to mademoiselle 
has placed me somewhat nearer to you in—let us say, reflected rank— 
has given me the right to stand more as an equal to monseigneur in a 
certain little piece of business I have in my mind?” 

“You may hope, shepherd,” sneered the marquis. 

“Then,” said David, dashing his glass of wine into the contemptuous 
eyes that mocked him, “perhaps you will condescend to fight me.” 

The fury of the great lord outbroke in one sudden curse, like a 
blast from a horn, He tore his sword from its black sheath; he called 
to the hovering landlord: ‘‘A sword there, for this lout!’ He turned 
to the lady, with a laugh that chilled her heart, and said: “You put 
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mttch labor upon me, madame. It seems I must find you a husband 
and make you a widow in the same night.” 

“I know not sword-play,” said David. He flushed to make the 
confession before his lady. 

““T know not sword-play,’” mimicked the marquis. “Shall we fight 
like peasants with oaken cudgels? Hola! Francois, my pistols!” 

A postilion brought two shining great pistols ornamented with carven 
silver, from the carriage holsters. The marquis tossed one upon the 
table near David’s hand. “To the other end of the table,” he cried; 
“even a shepherd may pull a trigger. Few of them attain the honor to 
die by the weapon of a De Beaupertuys.”’ 

The shepherd and the marquis faced each other from the ends of 
the long table. The landlord, in an ague of terror, clutched the air and 
stammered: “M-M-Monseigneur, for the love of Christ! not in my 
house !—do not spill blood—it will ruin my custom—” The look of the 
marquis, threatening him, paralyzed his tongue. 

“Coward,” cried the lord of Beaupertuys, “cease chattering your 
teeth long enough to give the word for us, if you can.” 

Mine host’s knees smote the floor. He was without a vocabulary. 
Even sounds were beyond him. Still, by gestures he seemed to beseech 
peace in the name of his house and custom. 

“T will give the word,” said the lady, in a clear voice. She went up 
to David and kissed him sweetly. Her eyes were sparkling bright, and 
color had come to her cheek. She stood against the wall, and the two 
men levelled their pistols for her count. 

“Un—deux—trors!’” 

The two reports came so nearly together that the candles flickered 
but once. The marquis stood, smiling, the fingers of his left hand rest- 
ing, outspread, upon the end of the table. David remained erect, and 
turned his head very slowly, searching for his wife with his eyes. Then, 
as a garment falls from where it is hung, he sank, crumpled, upon the 
floor. 

With a little cry of terror and despair, the widowed maid ran and 
stooped above him. She found his wound, and then looked up with 
her old look of pale melancholy. “Through his heart,’ she whispered. 
“Oh, his heart!” 

“Come,” boomed the great voice of the marquis, “out with you 
to the carriage! Daybreak shall not find you on my hands. Wed you 
shall be again, and to a living husband, this night. The next we come 
upon, my lady, highwayman or peasant. If the road yields no other, 
then the churl that opens my gates. Out with you to the carriage!” 
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The marquis, implacable and huge, the lady wrapped again in the 
mystery of her cloak, the postilion bearing the weapons—all moved out 
to the waiting carriage. The sound of its ponderous wheels rolling 
away echoed through the slumbering village. In the hall of the Silver 
Flagon the distracted landlord wrung his hands above the slain poet’s 
body, while the flames of the four and twenty candles danced and 
flickered on the table. 


THE RIGHT BRANCH 


Three leagues, then, the road ran, and turned into a puzzle. It 
joined with another and a larger road at right angles. David stood, 
uncertain, for a while, and then took the road to the right. 

Whither it led he knew not, but he was resolved to leave Vernoy far 
behind that night. He travelled a league and then passed a large chateau 
which showed testimony of recent entertainment. Lights shone from 
every window; from the great stone gateway ran a tracery of wheel — 
tracks drawn in the dust by the vehicles of the guests. 

Three leagues farther and David was weary. He rested and slept 
for a while on a bed of pine boughs at the roadside. Then up and on 
again along the unknown way. 

Thus for five days he travelled the great road, sleeping upon Nature’s 
balsamic beds or in peasants’ ricks, eating of their black, hospitable 
bread, drinking from streams or the willing cup of the goatherd. 

At length he crossed a great bridge and set his foot within the smil- 
ing city that has crushed or crowned more poets than all the rest of 
the world. His breath came quickly as Paris sang to him in a little 
undertone her vital chant of greeting—the hum of voice and foot and 
wheel. 

High up under the eaves of an old house in the Rue Conti, David 
paid for lodging, and set himself, in a wooden chair, to his poems. The 
street, once sheltering citizens of import and consequence, was now 
given over to those who ever follow in the wake of decline. 

The houses were tall and still possessed of a ruined dignity, but many 
of them were empty save for dust and the spider. By night there was 
the clash of steel and the cries of brawlers straying restlessly from inn 
to inn. Where once gentility abode was now but a rancid and rude incon- 
tinence. But here David found housing commensurate to his scant 
purse. Daylight and candlelight found him at pen and paper. 

One afternoon he was returning from a foraging trip to the lower 
world, with bread and curds and a bottle of thin wine. Halfway up 
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his dark stairway he met—or rather came upon, for she rested on the 
stair—a young woman of a beauty that should balk even the justice of 
a poet’s imagination. A loose, dark cloak, flung open, showed a rich 
gown beneath. Her eyes changed swiftly with every little shade of 
thought. Within one moment they would be round and artless like a 
child’s, and long and cozening like a gipsy’s. One hand raised her 
gown, undraping a little shoe, high-heeled, with its ribbons dangling, 
untied. So heavenly she was, so unfitted to stoop, so qualified to charm 
and command! Perhaps she had seen David coming, and had waited 
for his help there. 

Ah, would monsieur pardon that she occupied the stairway, but the 
shoe!—the naughty shoe! Alas! it would not remain tied. Ah! if 
monsieur would be so gracious! 

The poet’s fingers trembled as he tied the contrary ribbons. Then 
he would have fled from the danger of her presence, but the eyes grew 
long and cozening, like a gipsy’s, and held him. He leaned against the 
balustrade, clutching his bottle of sour wine. 

“You have been so good,” she said, smiling. “Does monsieur, 
perhaps, live in the house?” 

“Yes, madame. I—I think so, madame.” 

“Perhaps in the third story, then?” 

“No, madame; higher up.” 

The lady fluttered her fingers with the least possible gesture of 
impatience. 

“Pardon. Certainly I am not discreet in asking. Monsieur will 
forgive me? It is surely not becoming that I should inquire where he 
lodges.” 

“Madame, do not say so. I live in the—” 

“No, no, no; do not tell me. Now I see that I erred. But I cannot 
lose the interest I feel in this house and all that is in it. Once it was 
my home. Often I come here but to dream of those happy days again. 
Will you let that be my excuse?” 

“Tet me tell you, then, for you need no excuse,” stammered the 
poet. “I live in the top floor—the small room where the stairs turn.” 
“In the front room?” asked the lady, turning her head sidewise. 

“The rear, madame.” 

The lady sighed, as if with relief. 

“T will detain you no longer, then, monsieur,” she said, employing 
the round and artless eye. “Take good care of my house. Alas! only 
the memories of it are mine now. Adieu, and accept my thanks for 


your courtesy.” 
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She was gone, leaving but a smile and a trace of sweet perfume. 
David climbed the stairs as one in slumber. But he awoke from it, and 
the smile and the perfume lingered with him and never afterward did 
either seem quite to leave him. This lady of whom he knew nothing 
drove him to lyrics of eyes, chansons of swiftly conceived love, odes 
to curling hair, and sonnets to slippers on slender feet, 

Poet he must have been, for Yvonne was forgotten; this fine, new 
loveliness held him with its freshness and grace. The subtle perfume 
about her filled him with strange emotions. 


On a certain night three persons were gathered about a table in a 
room on the third floor of the same house. Three chairs and the table 
and a lighted candle upon it was all the furniture. One of the persons 
was a huge man, dressed in black. His expression was one of sneering 
pride. The ends of his upturned moustache reached nearly to his mock- 
ing eyes. Another was a lady, young and beautiful, with eyes that could 
be round and artless, like a child’s, or long and cozening, like a gipsy’s, 
but were now keen and ambitious, like any other conspirator’s. The 
third was a man of action, a combatant, a bold and impatient executive, 
breathing fire and steel. He was addressed by the others as Captain 
Desrolles. 

This man struck the table with his fist, and said, with controlled 
violence : 

“To-night. To-night as he goes to midnight mass. I am tired of 
the plotting that gets nowhere. I am sick of signals and ciphers and 
secret meetings and such baragouin. Let us be honest traitors. If 
France is to be rid of him, let us kill in the open, and not hunt with 
snares and traps. To-night, I say. I back my words. My hand will 
do the deed. To-night, as he goes to mass.” 

The lady turned upon him a cordial look. Woman, however wedded 
to plots, must ever thus bow to rash courage. The big man stroked his 
upturned moustache. 

“Dear captain,” he said, in a great voice, softened by habit, “this 
time I agree with you. Nothing is to be gained by waiting. Enough 
of the palace guards belong to us to make the endeavor a safe one.” 

“To-night,” repeated Captain Desrolles, again striking the table. 
“You have heard me, marquis; my hand will do the deed.” 

“But now,” said the huge man, softly, “comes a question. Word 
must be sent to our partisans in the palace, and a signal agreed upon. 
Our stanchest men must accompany the royal carriage. At this hour 
what messenger can penetrate so far as the south doorway? Ribout is 
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stationed there; once a message is placed in his hands, all will go well.” 

“I will send the message,” said the lady. 

“You, countess?” said the marquis, raising his eyebrows. “Your 
devotion is great, we know, but—” 

“Listen!” exclaimed the lady, rising and resting her hands upon the 
table; “in a garret of this house lives a youth from the provinces as 
guileless and tender as the lambs he tended there. I have met him 
twice or thrice upon the stairs. I questioned him, fearing that he might 
dwell too near the room in which we are accustomed to meet. He is 
mine, if I will. He writes poems in his garret, and I think he dreams 
of me. He will do what I say. He shall take the message to the palace.” 

The marquis rose from his chair and bowed. “You did not permit 
me to finish my sentence, countess,” he said. “I would have said: 
“Your devotion is great, but your wit and charm are infinitely greater.’ ” 

While the conspirators were thus engaged, David was polishing some 
lines addressed to his amourette d’escalier. He heard a timorous knock 
at his door, and opened it, with a great throb, to behold her there, pant- 
ing as one in straits, with eyes wide open and artless, like a child’s. 

“Monsieur,” she breathed, “I come to you in distress. I believe 
you to be good and true, and I know of no other help. How I flew 
through the streets among the swaggering men! Monsieur, my mother 
is dying. My uncle is a captain of guards in the palace of the king. 
Some one must fly to bring him. May I hope—” 

“Mademoiselle,” interrupted David, his eyes shining with the desire 
to do her service, “your hopes shall be my wings. Tell me how I may 
reach him.” 

The lady thrust a sealed paper into his hand. 

“Go to the south gate—the south gate, mind—and say to the guards 
there, ‘The falcon has left his nest.’ They will pass you, and you will 
go to the south entrance to the palace. Repeat the words, and give this 
letter to the man who will reply ‘Let him strike when he will.’ This 
is the password, monsieur, entrusted to me by my uncle, for now when 
the country is disturbed and men plot against the king’s life, no one with- 
out it can gain entrance to the palace grounds after nightfall. If you 
will, monsieur, take him this letter so that my mother may see him 
before she closes her eyes.” 

“Give it me,’ said David, eagerly. “But shall I let you return 
home through the streets alone so late? I—” 

“No, no—fly. Each moment is like a precious jewel. Some time,” 
said the lady, with eyes long and cozening, like a gipsy’s, “I will try 
to thank you for your goodness.” 
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The poet thrust the letter into his breast, and bounded down the 
stairway. The lady, when he was gone, returned to the room below. 

The eloquent eyebrows of the marquis interrogated her. 

“He is gone,” she said, “as fleet and stupid as one of his own sheep, 
to deliver it.” 

The table shook again from the batter of Captain Desrolles’s fist. 

“Sacred name!” he cried; “I have left my pistols behind! I can 
trust no others.” 

“Take this,’ said the marquis, drawing from beneath his cloak a 
shining, great weapon, ornamented with carven silver. “There are none 
truer. But guard it closely, for it bears my arms and crest, and already 
I am suspected. Me, I must put many leagues between myself and Paris 
this night. To-morrow must find me in my chateau. After you, dear 
countess.” 

The marquis puffed out the candle. The lady, well cloaked, and the 
two gentlemen softly descended the stairway and flowed into the crowd 
that roamed along the narrow pavements of the Rue Conti. 

David sped. At the south gate of the king’s residence a halberd 
was laid to his breast, but he turned its point with the words: “The 
falcon has left his nest.” 

“Pass, brother,” said the guard, “and go quickly.” 

On the south steps of the palace they moved to seize him, but again 
the mot de passe charmed the watchers. One among them stepped for- 
ward and began: “Let him strike—” but a flurry among the guards 
told of a surprise. A man of keen look and soldierly stride suddenly 
pressed through them and seized the letter which David held in his 
hand. “Come with me,” he said, and led him inside the great hall. 
Then he tore open the letter and read it. He beckoned to a man uni- 
formed as an officer of musketeers, who was passing. “Captain Tetreau, 
you will have the guards at the south entrance and the south gate ar- 
rested and confined. Place men known to be loyal in their places.” 
To David he said: “Come with me.” 

He conducted him through a corridor and an anteroom into a spacious 
chamber, where a melancholy man, sombrely dressed, sat brooding in 
a great, leather-covered chair. To that man he said: 

“Sire, I have told you that the palace is as full of traitors and spies 
as a sewer is of rats. You have thought, sire, that it was my fancy. 
This man penetrated to your very door by their connivance. He bore 
a letter which I have intercepted. I have brought him here that your 
majesty may no longer think my zeal excessive.” 

“T will question him,” said the king, stirring in his chair. He looked 
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at David with heavy eyes dulled by an opaque film. The poet bent his 
knee. 

“From where do you come?” asked the king. 

“From the village of Vernoy, in the province of Eure-et-Loir, sire.” 

“What do you follow in Paris?” 

“I—I would be a poet, sire.” 

“What did you in Vernoy ?” 

“T minded my father’s flock of sheep.” 

The king stirred again, and the film lifted from his eyes. 

“Ah! in the fields!” 

“Yes, sire.” 

“You lived in the fields; you went out in the cool of the morning 
and lay among the hedges in the grass. The flock distributed itself upon 
the hillside; you drank of the living stream; you ate your sweet, brown 
bread in the shade, and you listened, doubtless, to blackbirds piping in 
the grove. Is not that so, shepherd?” 

“Tt is, sire,” answered David, with a sigh; “and to the bees at the 
flowers, and, maybe, to the grape gatherers singing on the hill.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the king, impatiently; ‘maybe to them; but surely 
to the blackbirds. They whistled often, in the grove, did they not?” 

“Nowhere, sire, so sweetly as in Eure-et-Loir. I have endeavored 
to express their song in some verses that I have written.” 

“Can you repeat those verses?” asked the king, eagerly. “A long 
time ago I listened to the blackbirds. It would be something better than 
a kingdom if one could rightly construe their song. And at night you 
drove the sheep to the fold and then sat, in peace and tranquillity, to 
your pleasant bread. Can you repeat those verses, shepherd ?” 

“They run this way, sire,” said David, with respectful ardor: 


““Tazy shepherd, see your lambkins 
Skip, ecstatic, on the mead; 
See the firs dance in the breezes, 

Hear Pan blowing at his reed. 


“Hear us calling from the tree-tops, 
See us swoop upon your flock; 
Yield us wool to make our nests warm 
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In the branches of the— 


“If it please your majesty,” interrupted a harsh voice, ‘‘I will ask a 
question or two of this rhymester. There is little time to spare. I crave 
pardon, sire, if my anxiety for your safety offends.” 
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“The loyalty,” said the king, “of the Duke d’Aumale is too well 
proven to give offence.” He sank into his chair, and the film came again 


over his eyes. 
“First,” said the duke, “I will read you the letter he brought: 


“‘To-night is the anniversary of the dauphin’s death. If he goes, as is his 
custom, to midnight mass to pray for the soul of his son, the falcon will strike, 
at the corner of the Rue Esplanade. If this be his intention, set a red light 
in the upper room at the southwest corner of the palace, that the falcon may 
take heed.’ ” 


“Peasant,” said the duke, sternly, “you have heard these words. Who 
gave you this message to bring?” 

“My lord duke,” said David, sincerely, “I will tell you. A lady gave 
it me. She said her mother was ill, and that this writing would fetch her 
uncle to her bedside. I do not know the meaning of the letter, but I will 
swear that she is beautiful and good.” 

“Describe the woman,” commanded the duke, ‘“‘and how you came to 
be her dupe.” 

“Describe her!” said David with a tender smile. ‘You would com- 
mand words to perform miracles. Well, she is made of sunshine and deep 
shade. She is slender, like the alders, and moves with their grace. Her 
eyes change while you gaze into them; now round, and then half shut as 
the sun peeps between two clouds. When she comes, heaven is all about 
her; when she leaves, there is chaos and a scent of hawthorn blossoms. 
She came to me in the Rue Conti, number twenty-nine.” 

“Tt is the house,” said the duke, turning to the king, “that we have 
been watching. Thanks to the poet’s tongue, we have a picture of the 
infamous Countess Quebedaux.”’ 

“Sire and my lord duke,” said David, earnestly, “I hope my poor 
words have done no injustice. I have looked into that lady’s eyes. I 
will stake my life that she is an angel, letter or no letter.”’ 

The duke looked at him steadily. “T will put you to the proof,” he 
said, slowly. “Dressed as the king, you shall, yourself, attend mass in 
his carriage at midnight. Do you accept the test?” 

David smiled. “I have looked into her eyes,” he said. “I had my 
proof there. Take yours how you will.” 

Half an hour before twelve the Duke d’Aumale, with his own hands, 
set a red lamp in a southwest window of the palace. At ten minutes 
to the hour, David, leaning on his arm, dressed as the king, from top to 
toe, with his head bowed in his cloak, walked slowly from the royal apart- 
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ments to the waiting carriage. The duke assisted him inside and closed 
the door. The carriage whirled away along its route to the cathedral. 

On the qui vive in a house at the corner of the Rue Esplanade was 
Captain Tetreau with twenty men, ready to pounce upon the conspirators 
when they should appear. 

But it seemed that, for some reason, the plotters had slightly altered 
their plans. When the royal carriage had reached the Rue Christopher, 
one square nearer than the Rue Esplanade, forth from it burst Captain 
Desrolles, with his band of would-be regicides, and assailed the equipage- 
The guards upon the carriage, though surprised at the premature attack, 
descended and fought valiantly. The noise of conflict attracted the force 
of Captain Tetreau, and they came pelting down the street to the rescue. 
But, in the meantime, the desperate Desrolles had torn open the door of 
the King’s carriage, thrust his weapon against the body of the dark figure 
inside, and fired. 

Now, with loyal reinforcements at hand, the street rang with cries 
and the rasp of steel, but the frightened horses had dashed away, Upon 
the cushions lay the dead body of the poor mock king and poet, slain 
by a ball from the pistol of Monseigneur, the Marquis de Beaupertuys. 


THE MAIN ROAD 


Three leagues, then, the road ran, and turned into a puzzle. It joined 
with another and a larger road at right angles. David stood, uncertain, 
fora while, and then sat himself to rest upon tts side. 

Whither those roads led he knew not. Either way there seemed to 
lie a great world full of chance and peril. And then, sitting there, his 
eye fell upon a bright star, one that he and Yvonne had named for theirs. 
That set him thinking of Yvonne, and he wondered if he had not been 
too hasty. Why should he leave her and his home because a few hot 
words had come between them? Was love so brittle a thing that jealousy, 
the very proof of it, could break it? Mornings always brought a cure 
for the little heartaches of evening. There was yet time for him to 
return home without any one in the sweetly sleeping village of Vernoy 
being the wiser. His heart was Yvonne’s; there where he had lived 
always he could write his poems and find his happiness. 

David rose, and shook off his unrest and the wild mood that had 
tempted him. He set his face steadfastly back along the road he had 
come. By the time he had travelled the road to Vernoy, his desire to 
rove was gone. He passed the sheepfold, and the sheep scurried, with a 
drumming flutter, at his late footsteps, warming his heart by the homely 
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sound. He crept without noise into his little room and lay there, thankful 
that his feet had escaped the distress of new roads that night. 

How well he knew woman’s heart! The next evening Yvonne was 
at the well in the road where the young congregated in order that the curé 
might have business. The corner of her eye was engaged in a search for 
David, albeit her set mouth seemed unrelenting. He saw the look; braved 
the mouth, drew from it a recantation and, later, a kiss as they walked 
homeward together. 

Three months afterward they were married. David’s father was 
shrewd and prosperous. He gave them a wedding that was heard of three 
leagues away. Both the young people were favorites in the village. 
There was a procession in the streets, a dance on the green; they had the 
marionettes and a tumbler out from Dreux to delight the guests. 

Then a year, and David’s father died. The sheep and the cottage 
descended to him. He already had the seemliest wife in the village. 
Yvonne’s milk pails and her brass kettles were bright—ouf! they blinded 
you in the sun when you passed that way. But you must keep your eyes 
upon her yard, for her flower beds were so neat and gay they restored 
to you your sight. And you might hear her sing, aye, as far as the 
double chestnut tree above Pére Gruneau’s blacksmith forge. 

But a day came when David drew out paper from a long-shut drawer, 
and began to bite the end of a pencil. Spring had come again and touched 
his heart. Poet he must have been, for now Yvonne was well-nigh for- 
gotten. This fine new loveliness of earth held him with its witchery and 
grace. The perfume from her woods and meadows stirred him strangely. 
Daily had he gone forth with his flock, and brought it safe at night. 
But now he stretched himself under the hedge and pieced words together 
on his bits of paper. The sheep strayed, and the wolves, perceiving that 
difficult poems make easy mutton, ventured from the woods and stole 
his lambs. 

David’s stock of poems grew larger and his flock grew smaller. 
Yvonne’s nose and temper waxed sharp and her talk blunt. Her pans 
and kettles grew dull, but her eyes had caught their flash. She pointed 
out to the poet that his neglect was reducing the flock and bringing woe 
upon the household. David hired a boy to guard the sheep, locked him- 
self in the little room in the top of the cottage, and wrote more poems. 
The boy, being a poet by nature, but not furnished with an outlet in the 
way of writing, spent his time in slumber. The wolves lost no time in 
discovering that poetry and sleep are practically the same; so the flock 
steadily grew smaller. Yvonne's ill temper increased at an equal rate. 
Sometimes she would stand in the yard and rail at David through his 
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high window. Then you could hear her as far as the double chestnut 
tree above Pére Gruneau’s blacksmith forge. 

M. Papineau, the kind, wise, meddling old notary, saw this, as he saw 
everything at which his nose pointed. He went to David, fortified him- 
self with a great pinch of snuff, and said: 

“Friend Mignot, I affixed the seal upon the marriage certificate of 
your father. It would distress me to be obliged to attest a paper signify- 
ing the bankruptcy of his son. But that is what you are coming to. I 
speak as an old friend. Now, listen to what I have to say. You have 
your heart set, I perceive, upon poetry. At Dreux, I have a friend, one 
Monsieur Bril—Georges Bril. He lives in a little cleared space in a 
houseful of books. He is a learned man; he visits Paris each year; he 
himself has written books. He will tell you when the catacombs were 
made, how they found out the names of the stars, and why the plover has 
a long bill. The meaning and the form of poetry is to him as intelligent 
as the baa of a sheep is to you. I will give you a letter to him, and you 
shall take him your poems and let him read them. Then you will know 
if you shall write more, or give your attention to your wife and business.” 

“Write the letter,” said David, “I am sorry you did not speak of this 
sooner.” 

At sunrise the next morning he was on the road to Dreux with the 
precious roll of poems under his arm. At noon he wiped the dust from 
his feet at the door of Monsieur Bril. That learned man broke the seal 
of M. Papineau’s letter, and sucked up its contents through his gleaming 
spectacles as the sun draws water. He took David inside to his study 
and sat him down upon a little island beat upon by a sea of books. 

Monsieur Bril had a conscience. He flinched not even at a mass of 
manuscript the thickness of a finger length and rolled to an incorrigible 
curve. He broke the back of the roll against his knee and began to read. 
He slighted nothing ; he bored into the lump as a worm into a nut, seeking 
for a kernel. 

Meanwhile, David sat, marooned, trembling in the spray of so much 
literature. It roared in his ears. He held no chart or compass for 
voyaging in that sea. Half the world, he thought, must be writing books. 

Monsieur Bril bored to the last page of the poems. Then he took off 
his spectacles and wiped them with his handkerchief. 

“My old friend, Papineau, is well?” he asked. 

“In the best of health,’ said David. 

“How many sheep have you, Monsieur Mignot?” 

“Three hundred and nine, when I counted them yesterday. The flock 
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has had ill fortune. To that number it has decreased from eight hundred 
and fifty.” 

“You have a wife and a home, and lived in comfort. The sheep 
brought you plenty. You went into the fields with them and lived in the 
keen air and ate the sweet bread of contentment. You had but to be 
vigilant and recline there upon nature’s breast, listening to the whistle of 
the blackbirds in the grove. Am I right thus far?” 

‘It was so,” said David. 

“T have read all your verses,” continued Monsieur Bril, his eyes wan- 
dering about his sea of books as if he conned the horizon for a sail. 
“Look yonder, through that window, Monsieur Mignot; tell me what you 
see in that tree.” 

“T see a crow,” said David, looking. 

“There is a bird,” said Monsieur Bril, “that shall assist me where I 
am disposed to shirk a duty. You know that bird, Monsieur Mignot; 
he is the philosopher of the air. He is happy through submission to his 
lot. None so merry or full-crawed as he with his whimsical eye and 
rollicking step. The fields yield him what he desires. He never grieves 
that his plumage is not gay, like the oriole’s. And you have heard, 
Monsieur Mignot, the notes that nature has given him? Is the nightingale 
any happier, do you think?” 

David rose to his feet. The crow cawed harshly from his tree. 

“T thank you, Monsieur Bril,” he said, slowly. ‘There was not, then, 
one nightingale note among all those croaks ?” 

“TI could not have missed it,” said Monsieur Bril, witha sigh. “TI read 
every word. Live your poetry, man; do not try to write it any more.” 

“I thank you,” said David, again. “And now I will be going back to 
my sheep.” 

“If you would dine with me,” said the man of books, ‘‘and overlook 
the smart of it, I will give you reasons at length.” 

“No,” said the poet, “TI must be back in the fields cawing at my sheep.” 

Back along the road to Vernoy he trudged with his poems under his 
arm. When he reached his village he turned into the shop of one Zeigler, 
a Jew out of Armenia, who sold anything that came to his hand. 

“Friend,” said David, “wolves from the forest harass my sheep on the 
hills. I must purchase firearms to protect them. What have you?” 

“A bad day, this, for me, friend Mignot,” said Zeigler, spreading his 
hands, “for I perceive that I must sell you a weapon that will not fetch 
a tenth of its value. Only last week I bought from a pedler a wagon 
full of goods that he procured at a sale by a commissionaire of the crown. 
The sale was of the chdteau and belongings of a great lord—I know not 
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his title—who has been banished for conspiracy against the king. There 
are some choice firearms in the lot. This pistol—oh, a weapon fit for a 
prince!—it shall be only forty francs to you, friend Mignot—if I lost 
ten by the sale. But perhaps an arquebuse—” 

“This will do,” said David, throwing the money on the counter. “Is 
it charged?” 

“IT will charge it,” said Zeigler. “And, for ten francs more, add a 
store of powder and ball.” 

David laid his pistol under his coat and walked to his cottage. Yvonne 
was not there. Of late she had taken to gadding much among the neigh- 
bors. But a fire was glowing in the kitchen stove. David opened the 
door of it and thrust his poems in upon the coals. As they blazed up they 
made a singing, harsh sound in the flue. 

“The song of the crow!” said the poet. 

He went up to his attic room and closed the door. So quiet was the 
village that a score of people heard the roar of the great pistol. They 
flocked thither, and up the stairs where the smoke, issuing, drew their 
notice. 

The men laid the body of the poet upon his bed, awkwardly arrang- 
ing it to conceal the torn plumage of the poor black crow. The women 
chattered in a luxury of zealous pity. Some of them ran to tell Yvonne. 

M. Papineau, whose nose had brought him there among the first, 
picked up the weapon and ran his eye over its silver mountings with a 
mingled air of connoisseurship and grief. 

“The arms,” he explained, aside, to the curé, “and crest of Monsei- 
gneur, the Marquis de Beaupertuys.”’ 


The Gift of the Magi 


One dollar and eighty-seven cents. That was all. And sixty cents 
of it was in pennies. Pennies saved one and two at a time by bulldozing 
the grocer and the vegetable man and the butcher until one’s cheeks 
burned with the silent imputation of parsimony that such close dealing 
implied. Three times Della counted it. One dollar and eighty-seven 
cents. And the next day would be Christmas. 

There was clearly nothing to do but flop down on the shabby little 
couch and howl. So Della did it. Which instigates the moral reflection 
that life is made up of sobs, sniffles, and smiles, with sniffles predomi- 
nating. 

While the mistress of the home is gradually subsiding from the 
first stage to the second, take a look at the home. A furnished flat at 
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$8 per week. It did not exactly beggar description, but it certainly had 
that word on the lookout for the mendicancy squad. 

In the vestibule below was a letter-box into which no letter would go, 
and an electric button from which no mortal finger could coax a ring. 
Also appertaining thereunto was a card bearing the name “Mr. James 
Dillingham Young.” 

The “Dillingham” had been flung to the breeze during a former 
period of prosperity when its possessor was being paid $30 per week. 
Now, when the income was shrunk to $20, the letters of “Dillingham” 
looked blurred, as though they were thinking seriously of contracting 
to a modest and unassuming D. But whenever Mr. James Dillingham 
Young came home and reached his flat above he was called “Jim” and 
greatly hugged by Mrs. James Dillingham Young, already introduced to 
you as Della. Which is all very good. 

Della finished her cry and attended to her cheeks with the powder 
rag. She stood by the window and looked out dully at a gray cat walking 
a gray fence in a gray backyard. To-morrow would be Christmas Day, 
and she had only $1.87 with which to buy Jim a present. She had been 
saving every penny she could for months, with this result. Twenty 
dollars a week doesn’t go far. Expenses had been greater than she had 
calculated. They always are. Only $1.87 to buy a present for Jim. Her 
Jim. Many a happy hour she had spent planning for something nice 
for him. Something fine and rare and sterling—something just a little 
bit near to being worthy of the honor of being owned by Jim. 

There was a pier-glass between the windows of the room. Perhaps 
you have seen a pier-glass in an $8 flat. A very thin and very agile 
person may, by observing his reflection in a rapid sequence of longi- 
tudinal strips, obtain a fairly accurate conception of his looks. Della, 
being slender, had mastered the art. 

Suddenly she whirled from the window and stood before the glass. 
Her eyes were shining brilliantly, but her face had lost its color within 
twenty seconds. Rapidly she pulled down her hair and let it fall to its 
full length. 

Now, there were two possessions of the James Dillingham Youngs 
in which they both took a mighty pride. One was Jim’s gold watch that 
had been his father’s and his grandfather’s. The other was Della’s hair. 
Had the Queen of Sheba lived in the flat across the airshaft, Della would 
have let her hair hang out the window some day to dry, just to depreciate 
Her Majesty’s jewels and gifts. Had King Solomon been the janitor, 
with all his treasures piled up in the basement, Jim would have pulled out 
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his watch every time he passed, just to see him pluck at his beard from 
envy. 

So now Della’s beautiful hair fell about her, rippling and shining 
like a cascade of brown waters. It reached below her knee and made itself 
almost a garment for her. And then she did it up again nervously and 
quickly. Once she faltered for a minute and stood still while a tear or 
two splashed on the worn red carpet. 

On went her old brown jacket; on went her old brown hat. With a 
whirl of skirts and with the brilliant sparkle still in her eyes, she fluttered 
out the door and down the stairs to the street. 

Where she stopped the sign read: “Mme. Sofronie. Hair Goods 
of all Kinds.” One flight up Della ran, and collected herself, panting. 
Madame, large, too white, chilly, hardly looked the “Sofronie.” 

“Will you buy my hair?” asked Della. 

“T buy hair,’ said Madame. ‘Take yer hat off and let’s have a sight 
at the looks of it.” 

Down rippled the brown cascade. 

“Twenty dollars,” said Madame, lifting the mass with a practised 
hand. 

“Give it to me quick,” said Della. 

Oh, and the next two hours tripped by on rosy wings. Forget the 
hashed metaphor. She was ransacking the stores for Jim’s present. 

She found it at last. It surely had been made for Jim and no one else. 
There was no other like it in any of the stores, and she had turned all 
of them inside out. It was a platinum fob chain simple and chaste in 
design, properly proclaiming its value by substance alone and not by 
meretricious ornamentation—as all good things should do. It was even 
worthy of The Watch. As soon as she saw it she knew that it must be 
Jim’s. It was like him. Quietness and value—the description applied 
to both. Twenty-one dollars they took from her for it, and she hurried 
home with the 87 cents. With that chain on his watch Jim might be 
properly anxious about the time in any company. Grand as the watch 
was, he sometimes looked at it on the sly on account of the old leather 
strap that he used in place of a chain. 

When Della reached home her intoxication gave way a little to pru- 
dence and reason. She got out her curling irons and lighted the gas 
and went to work repairing the ravages made by generosity added to 
love. Which is always a tremendous task, dear friends—a mammoth 
task. 

Within forty minutes her head was covered with tiny, close-lying 
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curls that made her look wonderfully like a truant schoolboy. She looked 
at her reflection in the mirror long, carefully, and critically. 

“Tf Jim doesn’t kill me,” she said to herself, “before he takes a second 
look at me, he’ll say I look like a Coney Island chorus girl. But what 
could I do—oh! what could I do with a dollar and eighty-seven cents ?” 

At 7 o’clock the coffee was made and the frying-pan was on the back 
of the stove hot and ready to cook the chops. 

Jim was never late. Della doubled the fob chain in her hand and sat 
on the corner of the table near the door that he always entered. Then 
she heard his step on the stair away down on the first flight, and she 
turned white for just a moment. She had a habit of saying little silent 
prayers about the simplest everyday things, and now she whispered: 
“Please God, make him think I am still pretty.” 

The door opened and Jim stepped in and closed it. He looked thin 
and very serious. Poor fellow, he was only twenty-two—and to be 
burdened with a family! He needed a new overcoat and he was without 
gloves. 

Jim stopped inside the door, as immovable as a setter at the scent 
of quail. His eyes were fixed upon Della, and there was an expression 
in them that she could not read, and it terrified her. It was not anger, 
nor surprise, nor disapproval, nor horror, nor any of the sentiments 
that she had been prepared for. He simply stared at her fixedly with 
that peculiar expression on his face. 

Della wriggled off the table and went for him. 

“Jim, darling,” she cried, “don’t look at me that way. I had my hair 
cut off and sold it because I couldn’t have lived through Christmas with- 
out giving you a present. It'll grow out again—you won’t mind, will 
your I just had to do it. My hair grows awfully fast. Say ‘Merry 
Christmas!’ Jim, and let’s be happy. You don’t know what a nice— 
what a beautiful, nice gift I’ve got for you.” 

“You've cut off your hair?” asked Jim, laboriously, as if he had not 
arrived at that patent fact yet even after the hardest mental labor. 

“Cut it off and sold it,” said Della. “Don’t you like me just as well, 
anyhow? I’m me without my hair, ain’t I?” 

Jim looked about the room curiously. 

“You say your hair is gone?” he said, with an air almost of idiocy. 

“You needn’t look for it,” said Della. “It’s sold, I tell you—sold 
and gone, too. It’s Christmas Eve, boy. Be good to me, for it went for 
you. Maybe the hairs of my head were numbered,” she went on with a 


sudden serious sweetness, “but nobody could ever count my love for you. 
Shall I put the chops on, Jim?” 
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Out of his trance Jim seemed quickly to wake. He enfolded his Della. 
For ten seconds let us regard with discreet scrutiny some inconsequential 
object in the other direction. Eight dollars a week or a million a year— 
what is the difference? A mathematician or a wit would give you the 
wrong answer. The magi brought valuable gifts, but that was not among 
them. This dark assertion will be illuminated later on. 

Jim drew a package from his overcoat pocket and threw it upon the 
table. 

“Don’t make any mistake, Dell,” he said, “about me. I don’t think 
there’s anything in the way of a haircut or a shave or a shampoo that 
could make me like my girl any less. But if you'll unwrap that package 
you may see why you had me going a while at first.” 

White fingers and nimble tore at the string and paper. And then an 
ecstatic scream of joy; and then, alas! a quick feminine change to hys- 
terical tears and wails, necessitating the immediate employment of all the 
comforting powers of the lord of the flat. 

For there lay The Combs—the set of combs, side and back, that 
Della had worshipped for long in a Broadway window. Beautiful combs, 
pure tortoise shell, with jewelled rims—just the shade to wear in the 
beautiful vanished hair.—They were expensive combs, she knew, and her 
heart had simply craved and yearned over them without the least hope 
of possession. And now, they were hers, but the tresses that should 
have adorned the coveted adornments were gone. 

But she hugged them to her bosom, and at length she was able to 
look up with dim eyes and a smile and say: “My hair grows so fast, 
Jont 

And then Della leaped up like a little singed cat and cried, “Oh, oh!” 

Jim had not yet seen his beautiful present. She held it out to him 
eagerly upon her open palm. The dull precious metal seemed to flash 
with a reflection of her bright and ardent spirit. 

“Tsn’t ita dandy, Jim? I hunted all over town to find it. You'll have 
to look at the time a hundred times a day now. Give me your watch. 
I want to see how it looks on it.” 

Instead of obeying, Jim tumbled down on the couch and put his hands 
under the back of his head and smiled. 

“Dell,” said he, “let’s put our Christmas presents away and keep ’em 
a while. They’re too nice to use just at present. I sold the watch to get 
the money to buy your combs. And now suppose you put the chops Otte 

The magi, as you know, were wise men—wonderfully wise men— 
who brought gifts to the Babe in the manger. They invented the art of 
giving Christmas presents. Being wise, their gifts were no doubt wise 
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ones, possibly bearing the privilege of exchange in case of of duplication. 
And here I have lamely related to you the uneventful chronicle of two 
foolish children in a flat, who most unwisely sacrificed for each other the 
greatest treasures of their house. But in a last word to the wise of these 
days let it be said that of all who give gifts these two were the wisest. 
Of all who give and receive gifts, such as they are wisest. Everywhere 
they are wisest. They are the magi, 


Memoirs of a Yellow Dog 


I pon’T suppose it will knock any of you people off your perch to 
read a contribution from an animal. Mr. Kipling and a good many others 
have demonstrated the fact that animals can express themselves in re- 
munerative English, and no magazine goes to press nowadays without an 
animal story in it, except the old-style monthlies that are still running 
pictures of Bryan and the Mont Pelée horror. 

But you needn’t look for any stuck-up literature in my piece, such as 
Bearoo, the bear, and Snakoo, the snake, and Tammanoo, the tiger, talk 
in the jungle books. A yellow dog that’s spent most of his life in a 
cheap New York flat, sleeping in a corner on an old sateen underskirt 
(the one she spilled port wine on at the Lady "Longshoremen’s banquet), 
inustn’t be expected to perform any tricks with the art of speech. 

I was born a yellow pup; date, locality, pedigree and weight un- 
known. The first thing I can recollect, an old woman had me in a basket 
at Broadway and Twenty-third trying to sell me to a fat lady. Old 
Mother Hubbard was boosting me to beat the band as a genuine Pom- 
eranian-Hambletonian-Red-Irish-Cochin-China-Stoke-Pogis fox terrier. 
The fat lady chased a V around among the samples of grosgrain flannel- 
ette in her shopping bag till she cornered it, and gave up. From that 
moment I was a pet-—a mamma’s own wootsey squidlums. Say, gentle 
reader, did you ever have a 200-pound woman, breathing a flavor of 
Camembert cheese and Peau d’Espagne, pick you up and wallop her nose 
all over you, remarking all the time in an Emma Eames tone of voice: 
“Oh, 00's um oodlum, doodlum, woodlum, toodlum, bitsy-witsy skood- 
lums?” 

From pedigreed yellow pup I grew up to be an anonymous yellow cur 
looking like a cross between an Angora cat and a box of lemons. But 
my mistress never tumbled. She thought that the two primeval pups 
that Noah chased into the ark were but a collateral branch of my an- 
cestors. It took two policemen to keep her from entering me at the 
Madison Square Garden for the Siberian bloodhound prize. 
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I'll tell you about that flat. The house was the ordinary thing in New 
York, paved with Parian marble in the entrance hall and cobblestones 
above the first floor. Our flat was three—well, not flights—climbs up. 
My mistress rented it unfurnished, and put in the regular things—1903 
antique unholstered parlor set, oil chromo of geishas in a Harlem tea 
house, rubber plant and husband. 

By Sirius! there was a biped I felt sorry for. He was a little man 
with sandy hair and whiskers a good deal like mine. Henpecked ?—well, 
toucans and flamingoes and pelicans all had their bills in him. He wiped 
the dishes and listened to my mistress tell about the cheap, ragged things 
the lady with the squirrel-skin coat on the second floor hung out on her 
line to dry. And every evening while she was getting supper she made 
him take me out on the end of a string for a walk. 

If men knew how women pass the time when they are alone they'd 
never marry. Laura Lean Jibbey, peanut brittle, a little almond cream 
on the neck muscles, dishes unwashed, half an hour’s talk with the ice- 
man, reading a package of old letters, a couple of pickles and two bottles 
of malt extract, one hour peeking through a hole in the window shade 
into the flat across the air-shaft—that’s about all there is to it. Twenty 
minutes before time for him to come home from work she straightens up 
the house, fixes her rat so it won’t show, and gets out a lot of sewing for 
a ten-minute bluff, 

I led a dog’s life in that flat. ’Most all day I lay there in my corner 
watching that fat woman kill time. I slept sometimes and had pipe 
dreams about being out chasing cats into basements and growling at old 
ladies with black mittens, as a dog was intended to do. Then she would 
pounce upon me with a lot of that drivelling poodle palaver and kiss me 
on the nose—but what could I do? A dog can’t chew cloves. 

I began to feel sorry for Hubby, dog my cats if I didn’t. We looked 
so much alike that people noticed it when we went out; so we shook the 
streets that Morgan’s cab drives down, and took to climbing the piles of 
last December’s snow on the streets where cheap people live. 

One evening when we were thus promenading, and I was trying to 
look like a prize St. Bernard, and the old man was trying to look like 
he wouldn’t have murdered the first organ-grinder he heard play Men- 
delssohn’s wedding-march, I looked up at him and said, in my way: 

“What are you looking so sour about, you oakum trimmed lobster? 
She don’t kiss you. You don’t have to sit on her lap and listen to talk 
that would make the book of a musical comedy sound like the maxims 
of Epictetus. You ought to be thankful you’re not a dog. Brace up, 
Benedick, and bid the blues begone.”’ 
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The matrimonial mishap looked down at me with almost canine in- 
telligence in his face. 

“Why, doggie,” says he, “good doggie. You almost look like you 
could speak. What is it, doggie—Cats ?” 

Cats! Could speak! 

But, of course, he couldn’t understand. Humans were denied the 
speech of animals. The only common ground of communication upon 
which dogs and men can get together is in fiction. 

In the flat across the hall from us lived a lady with a black-and-tan 
terrier. Her husband strung it and took it out every evening, but he 
always came home cheerful and whistling. One day I touched noses with 
the black-and-tan in the hall, and I struck him for an elucidation. 

“See, here, Wiggle-and-Skip,” I says, “you know that it ain’t the 
nature of a real man to play dry nurse to a dog in public. I never saw 
one leashed to a bow-wow yet that didn’t look like he’d like to lick every 
other man that looked at him. But your boss comes in every day as perky 
and set up as an amateur prestidigitator doing the egg trick. How does 
he do it? Don’t tell me he likes it.” 

“Him?” says the black-and-tan. “Why, he uses Nature’s Own 
Remedy. He gets spifflicated. At first when we go out he’s as shy as 
the man on the steamer who would rather play pedro when they make ’em 
all jackpots. By the time we’ve been in eight saloons he don’t care 
whether the thing on the end of his line is a dog or a catfish. I’ve lost two 
inches of my tail trying to sidestep those swinging doors.” 

The pointer I got from that terrier—vaudeville please copy—set me 
to thinking. 

One evening about 6 o’clock my mistress ordered him to get busy and 
do the ozone act for Lovey. I have concealed it until now, but that is 
what she called me. The black-and-tan was called “Tweetness.”’ I con- 
sider that I have the bulge on him as far as you could chase a rabbit. 
Still “Lovey” is something of a nomenclatural tin can on the tail of one’s 
self respect. 

At a quiet place on a safe street I tightened the line of my custodian 
in front of an attractive, refined saloon. I made a dead-ahead scramble 
for the doors, whining like a dog in the press despatches that lets the 
family know that little Alice is bogged while gathering lilies in the brook. 

“Why, darn my eyes,” says the old man, with a grin; “darn my eyes 
if the saffron-colored son of a seltzer lemonade ain’t asking me in to 
take a drink. Lemme see—how long’s it been since I saved shoe leather 
by keeping one foot on the foot-rest? I believe I’ll—” 

I knew I had him. Hot Scotches he took, sitting at a table. For an 
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hour he kept the Campbells coming. I sat by his side rapping for the 
waiter with my tail, and eating free lunch such as mamma in her flat 
never equalled with her homemade truck bought at a delicatessen store 
eight minutes before papa comes home. 

When the products of Scotland were all exhausted except the rye 
bread the old man unwound me from the table leg and played me outside 
like a fisherman plays a salmon. Out there he took off my collar and 
threw it into the street. 

“Poor doggie,” says he; “good doggie. She shan’t kiss you any 
more. ’S a darned shame. Good doggie, go away and get run over by 
a street car and be happy.” 

I refused to leave. I leaped and frisked around the old man’s legs 
happy as a pug on a rug. 

“You old flea-headed woodchuck-chaser,” I said to him—‘‘you moon- 
baying, rabbit-pointing, egg-stealing old beagle, can’t you see that I don’t 
want to leave you? Can’t you see that we’re both Pups in the Wood 
and the missis is the cruel uncle after you with the dish towel and me with 
the flea liniment and a pink bow to tie on my tail. Why not cut that 
all out and be pards forever more?” 

Maybe you'll say he didn’t understand—maybe he didn’t. But he 
kind of got a grip on the Hot Scotches, and stood still for a minute, 
thinking. 

“Doggie,” says he, finally, “we don’t live more than a dozen lives on 
this earth, and very few of us live to be more than 300. If I ever see 
that flat any more I’m a flat, and if you do you're flatter; and that’s no 
flattery. I’m offering 60 to 1 that Westward Ho wins out by the length 
of a dachshund.” 

There was no string, but I frolicked along with my master to the 
Twenty-third street ferry. And the cats on the route saw reason to give 
thanks that prehensile claws had been given them. 

On the Jersey side my master said to a stranger who stood eating a 
currant bun: 

“Me and my doggie, we are bound for the Rocky Mountains.” 

But what pleased me most was when my old man pulled both of my 
ears until I howled, and said: 

“You common, monkey-headed, rat-tailed, sulphur-colored son of a 
door mat, do you know what I’m going to call you?” 

I thought of “Lovey,” and I whined dolefully. 

“I’m going to call you ‘Pete,’ ””’ says my master; and if I’d had five 
tails I couldn’t have done enough wagging to do justice to the occasion. 
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Gallegher 


We had had so many office-boys before Gallegher came among us that 
they had begun to lose the characteristics of individuals, and became 
merged in a composite photograph of small boys, to whom we applied the 
generic title of “Here, you”; or, “You, boy.” 

We had had sleepy boys, and lazy boys, and bright, “smart” boys, 
who became so familiar on so short an acquaintance that we were forced 
to part with them to save our own self-respect. 

They generally graduated into district-messenger boys, and occa- 
sionally returned to us in blue coats with nickel-plated buttons, and 
patronized us. 

But Gallegher was something different from anything we had ex- 
perienced before. Gallegher was short and broad in build, with a solid, 
muscular broadness, and not a fat and dumpy shortness. He wore per- 
petually on his face a happy and knowing smile, as if you and the world 
in general were not impressing him as seriously as you thought you were, 
and his eyes, which were very black and very bright, snapped intelligently 
at you like those of a little black-and-tan terrier. 

All Gallegher knew had been learnt on the streets; not a very good 
school in itself, but one that turns out very knowing scholars. And 
Gallegher had attended both morning and evening sessions. He could 
not tell you who the Pilgrim Fathers were, nor could he name the thirteen 
original States, but he knew all the officers of the twenty-second police 
district by name, and he could distinguish the clang of a fire-engine’s 
gong from that of a patrol-wagon or an ambulance fully two blocks dis- 
tant. It was Gallegher who rang the alarm when the Woolwich Mills 
caught fire, while the officer on the beat was asleep, and it was Gallegher 
who led the “Black Diamonds” against the “Wharf Rats,’ when they 
used to stone each other to their hearts’ content on the coal-wharves of 
Richmond. 

I am afraid, now that I see these facts written down, that Gallegher 
was not a reputable character ; but he was so very young and so very old 
for his years that we all liked him very much nevertheless. He lived 
in the extreme northern part of Philadelphia, where the cotton- and 
woollen-mills run down to the river, and how he ever got home after 
leaving the Press building at two in the morning, was one of the mys- 
teries of the office. Sometimes he caught a night car, and sometimes 
he walked all the way, arriving at the little house, where his mother 
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and himself lived alone, at four in the morning, Occasionally he was 
given a ride on an early milk-cart, or on one of the newspaper delivery 
wagons, with its high piles of papers still damp and sticky from the press. 
He knew several drivers of “night hawks”—those cabs that prowl the 
streets at night looking for belated passengers—and when it was a very 
cold morning he would not go home at all, but would crawl into one of 
these cabs and sleep, curled up on the cushions, until daylight. 

Besides being quick and cheerful, Gallegher possessed a power of 
amusing the Press’s young men to a degree seldom attained by the ordi- 
nary mortal. His clog-dancing on the city editor’s desk, when that 
gentleman was up-stairs fighting for two more columns of space, was 
always a source of innocent joy to us, and his imitations of the come- 
dians of the variety halls delighted even the dramatic critic, from whom 
the comedians themselves failed to force a smile. 

But Gallegher’s chief characteristic was his love for that element of 
news generically classed as “crime.” 

Not that he ever did anything criminal himself. On the contrary, his 
was rather the work of the criminal specialist, and his morbid interest in 
the doings of all queer characters, his knowledge of their methods, their 
present whereabouts, and their past deeds of transgression often rendered 
him a valuable ally to our police reporter, whose daily feuilletons were 
the only portion of the paper Gallegher deigned to read. 

In Gallegher the detective element was abnormally developed. He had 
shown this on several occasions, and to excellent purpose. 

Once the paper had sent him into a Home for Destitute Orphans which 
was believed to be grievously mismanaged, and Gallegher while playing 
the part of a destitute orphan, kept his eyes open to what was going on 
around him so faithfully that the story he told of the treatment meted 
out to the real orphans was sufficient to rescue the unhappy little wretches 
from the individual who had them in charge, and to have the individual 
himself sent to jail. 

Gallegher’s knowledge of the aliases, terms of imprisonment, and 
various misdoings of the leading criminals in Philadelphia was almost as 
thorough as that of the chief of police himself, and he could tell to an 
hour when “Dutchy Mack” was to be let out of prison, and could identify 
at a glance “Dick Oxford, confidence man,” as “Gentleman Dan, petty 
thick 

There were, at this time, only two pieces of news in any of the papers. 
The least important of the two was the big fight between the Champion 
of the United States and the Would-be Champion, arranged to take place 
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near Philadelphia; the second was the Burrbank murder, which was filling 
space in newspapers all over the world, from New York to Bombay. 

Richard F. Burrbank was one of the most prominent of New York’s 
railroad lawyers; he was also, as a matter of course, an owner of much 
railroad stock, and a very wealthy man. He had been spoken of as a 
political possibility for many high offices, and, as the counsel for a great 
railroad, was known even further than the great railroad itself had 
stretched its system. 

At six o’clock one morning he was found by his butler lying at the 
foot of the hall stairs with two pistol wounds above his heart. He was 
quite dead. His safe, to which only he and his secretary had the keys, 
was found open, and $200,000 in bonds, stocks, and money, which had 
been placed there only the night before, was found missing. The secre- 
tary was missing also. His name was Stephen S. Hade, and his name 
and his description had been telegraphed and cabled to all parts of the 
world. There was enough circumstantial evidence to show, beyond any 
question or possibility of mistake, that he was the murderer. 

It made an enormous amount of talk, and unhappy individuals were 
being arrested all over the country, and sent on to New York for identi- 
fication. Three had been arrested at Liverpool, and one man just as he 
landed at Sidney, Australia. But so far the murderer had escaped. 

We were all talking about it one night, as everybody else was all over 
the country, in the local room, and the city editor said it was worth a 
fortune to any one who chanced to run against Hade and succeeded in 
handing him over to the police. Some of us thought Hade had taken 
passage from some one of the smaller seaports, and others were of the 
opinion that he had buried himself in some cheap lodging-house in New 
York, or in one of the smaller towns in New Jersey. 

“I shouldn’t be surprised to meet him out walking, right here in 
Philadelphia,” said one of the staff. ‘He'll be disguised, of course, but 
you could always tell him by the absence of the trigger finger on his 
right hand. It’s missing, you know; shot off when he was a boy.” 

“You want to look for a man dressed like a tough,” said the city 
editor; “for as this fellow is to all appearances a gentleman, he will try 
to look as little like a gentleman as possible.” 

“No, he won't,” said Gallegher, with that calm impertinence that 
made him dear to us. “He'll dress just like a gentleman. Toughs don’t 
wear gloves, and you see he’s got to wear ’em. The first thing he 
thought of after doing for Burrbank was of that gone finger, and how 
he was to hide it. He stuffed the finger of that glove with cotton so’s to 
make it look like a whole finger, and the first time he takes off that glove 
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they’ve got him—-see, and he knows it. So what youse want to do is to 
look for a man with gloves on. I’ve been a doing it for two weeks now, 
and I can tell you it’s hard work, for everybody wears gloves this kind 
of weather. But if you look long enough you'll find him. And when 
you think it’s him, go up to him and hold out your hand in a friendly 
way, like a bunco-steerer, and shake his hand; and if you feel that his 
forefinger ain’t real flesh, but just wadded cotton, then grip to it with 
your right and grab his throat with your left, and holler for help.” 

There was an appreciative pause. 

“I see, gentlemen,” said the city editor, dryly, “that Gallegher’s rea- 
soning has impressed you; and I also see that before the week is out all 
of my young men will be under bonds for assaulting innocent pedestrians 
whose only offence is that they wear gloves in midwinter.” 

* * * * * * * 

It was about a week after this that Detective Hefflefinger, of Inspector 
Byrnes’s staff, came over to Philadelphia after a burglar, of whose 
whereabouts he had been misinformed by telegraph. He brought the 
warrant, requisition, and other necessary papers for him, but the burglar 
had flown. One of our reporters had worked on a New York paper, 
and knew Hefflefinger, and the detective came to the office to see if he 
could help him in his so far unsuccessful search. 

He gave Gallegher his card, and after Gallegher had read it, and had 
discovered who the visitor was, he became so demoralized that he was 
absolutely useless. 

“One of Byrnes’s men,” was a much more awe-inspiring individual 
to Gallegher than a member of the Cabinet. He accordingly seized his 
hat and overcoat, and leaving his duties to be looked after by others, 
hastened out after the object of his admiration, who found his suggestions 
and knowledge of the city so valuable, and his company so entertaining, 
that they became very intimate, and spent the rest of the day together. 

In the meanwhile the managing editor had instructed his subordinates 
to inform Gallegher, when he condescended to return, that his services 
were no longer needed. Gallegher had played truant once too often. Un- 
conscious of this, he remained with his new friend until late the same 
evening, and started the next afternoon toward the Press office. 


As I have said, Gallegher lived in the most distant part of the city, 
not many minutes’ walk from the Kensington railroad station, where 
trains ran into the suburbs and on to New York. 

It was in front of this station that a smoothly shaven, well-dressed 
man brushed past Gallegher and hurried up the steps to the ticket office. 
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He held a walking-stick in his right hand, and Gallegher, who now 
patiently scrutinized the hands of every one who wore gloves, saw that 
while three fingers of the man’s hand were closed around the cane, the 
fourth stood out in almost a straight line with his palm. 

Gallegher stopped with a gasp and with a trembling all over his little 
body, and his brain asked with a throb if it could be possible. But possi- 
bilities and probabilities were to be discovered later. Now was the time 
for action. 

He was after the man in a moment, hanging at his heels and his eyes 
moist with excitement. 

He heard the man ask for a ticket to Torresdale, a little station just 
outside of Philadelphia, and when he was out of hearing, but not out of 
sight, purchased one for the same place. 

The stranger went into the smoking-car, and seated himself at one 
end toward the door. Gallegher took his place at the opposite end. 

He was trembling all over, and suffered from a slight feeling of 
nausea. He guessed it came from fright, not of any bodily harm that 
might come to him, but at the probability of failure in his adventure and. 
of its most momentous possibilities. 

The stranger pulled his coat collar up around his ears, hiding the 
lower portion of his face, but not concealing the resemblance in his 
troubled eyes and close-shut lips to the likenesses of the murderer Hade. 

They reached Torresdale in half an hour, and the stranger, alighting 
quickly, struck off at a rapid pace down the country road leading to the 
station. 

Gallegher gave him a hundred yards’ start, and then followed slowly 
after. The road ran between fields and past a few frame-houses set far 
from the road in kitchen gardens. 

Once or twice the man looked back over his shoulder, but he saw only 
a dreary length of road with a small boy splashing through the slush in 
the midst of it and stopping every now and again to throw snowballs at 
belated sparrows. 

After a ten minutes’ walk the stranger turned into a side road which 
led to only one place, the Eagle Inn, an old roadside hostelry known 
now as the headquarters for pothunters from the Philadelphia game 
market and the battle-ground of many a cock-fight. 

Gallegher knew the place well. He and his young companions had 
often stopped there when out chestnutting on holidays in the autumn. 

The son of the man who kept it had often accompanied them on their 
excursions, and though the boys of the city considered him a dumb lout, 
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they respected him somewhat owing to his inside knowledge of dog- and 
cock-fights. 

The stranger entered the inn at a side door, and Gallegher, reaching 
it a few minutes later, let him go for the time being, and set about finding 
his occasional playmate, young Keppler. 

Keppler’s offspring was found in the woodshed. 

“°Tain’t hard to guess what brings you out here,” said the tavern- 
keeper’s son, with a grin; “it’s the fight.” 

“What fight?” asked Gallegher, unguardedly. 

“What fight? Why, the fight,” returned his companion, with the slow 
contempt of superior knowledge. “It’s to come off here to-night. You 
knew that as well as me; anyway your sportin’ editor knows it. He got 
the tip last night, but that won’t help you any. You needn’t think there’s 
any chance of your getting a peep at it. Why, tickets is two hundred 
and fifty a piece!” 

“Whew!” whistled Gallegher, “where’s it to be?” 

“In the barn,’ whispered Keppler. “I helped ’em fix the ropes this 
morning, I did.” 

“Gosh, but you’re in luck,” exclaimed Gallegher, with flattering envy. 
“Couldn’t I jest get a peep at it?” 

“Maybe,” said the gratified Keppler. ‘‘There’s a winder with a 
wooden shutter at the back of the barn. You can get in by it, if you have 
some one to boost you up to the sill.” 

“Sa-a-y,” drawled Gallegher, as if something had but just that mo- 
ment reminded him. “Who’s that gent who come down the road just a 
bit ahead of me—him with the cape-coat! Has he got anything to do with 
the fight?” 

“Him?” repeated Keppler in tones of sincere disgust. “No-oh, he 
ain’t no sport. He’s queer, Dad thinks. He come here one day last 
week about ten in the morning, said his doctor told him to go out ’en 
the country for his health. He’s stuck up and citified, and wears gloves, 
and takes his meals private in his room, and all that sort of ruck. They 
was saying in the saloon last night that they thought he was hiding from 
something, and Dad, just to try him, asks him last night if he was coming 
to see the fight. He looked sort of scared, and said he didn’t want to see 
no fight. And then Dad says, ‘I guess you mean you don’t want no 
fighters to see you.’ Dad didn’t mean no harm by it, just passed it as 
a joke; but Mr. Carleton, as he calls himself, got white as a ghost an’ says, 
'T’ll go to the fight willing enough,’ and begins to laugh and joke. And this 
morning he went right into the bar-room, where all the sports were 
setting, and said he was going into town to see some friends; and as he 
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starts off he laughs an’ says, ‘This don’t look as if I was afraid of seeing 
people, does it?’ but Dad says it was just bluff that made him do it, and 
Dad thinks that if he hadn’t said what he did, this Mr. Carleton wouldn’t 
have left his room at all.” 

Gallegher had got all he wanted, and much more than he had hoped 
for—so much more that his walk back to the station was in the nature 
of a triumphal march. 

He had twenty minutes to wait for the next train, and it seemed an 
hour. While waiting he sent a telegram to Hefflefinger at his hotel. It 
read: “Your man is near the Torresdale station, on Pennsylvania Rail- 
road; take cab, and meet meat station. Wait until I come. GALLEGHER.” 

With the exception of one at midnight, no other train stopped at 
Torresdale that evening, hence the direction to take a cab. 

The train to the city seemed to Gallegher to drag itself by inches. 
It stopped and backed at purposeless intervals, waited for an express to 
precede it, and dallied at stations, and when, at last, it reached the ter- 
minus, Gallegher was out before it had stopped and was in the cab and 
off on his way to the home of the sporting editor. 

The sporting editor was at dinner and came out in the hall to see him, 
with his napkin in his hand. Gallegher explained breathlessly that he 
had located the murderer for whom the police of two continents were 
looking, and that he believed, in order to quiet the suspicions of the people 
with whom he was hiding, that he would be present at the fight that 
night. 

The sporting editor led Gallegher into his library and shut the door. 
“Now,” he said, “go over all that again.” 

Gallegher went over it again in detail, and added how he had sent for 
Hefflefinger to make the arrest in order that it might be kept from the 
knowledge of the local police and from the Philadelphia reporters. 

“What I want Hefflefinger to do is to arrest Hade with the warrant 
he has for the burglar,” explained Gallegher; “and to take him on to New 
York on the owl train that passes Torresdale at one. It don’t get to 
Jersey City until four o’clock, one hour after the morning papers go to 
press. Of course, we must fix Hefflefinger so’s he’ll keep quiet and not 
tell who his prisoner really is.” 

The sporting editor reached his hand out to pat Gallegher on the 
head, but changed his mind and shook hands with him instead. 

“My boy,” he said, “you are an infant phenomenon. If I can pull the 
rest of this thing off to-night it will mean the $5000 reward and fame 
galore for you and the paper. Now, I’m going to write a note to the 
managing editor, and you can take it around to him and tell him what 
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you've done and what I am going to do, and he’ll take you back on the 
paper and raise your salary. Perhaps you didn’t know you’ve been 
discharged ?” 

“Do you think you ain’t a-going to take me with you?” demanded 
Gallegher. 

“Why, certainly not. Why should I? It all lies with the detective 
and myself now. You've done your share, and done it well. If the man’s 
caught, the reward’s yours. But you’d only be in the way now. You'd 
better go to the office and make your peace with the chief.” 

“Tf the paper can get along without me, I can get along without the 
old paper,” said Gallegher, hotly. “And if I ain’t a-going with you, you 
ain’t neither, for I know where Hefflefinger is to be, and you don’t, and I 
won't tell you.” 

“Oh, very well, very well,” replied the sporting editor, weakly capitu- 
lating. Ill send the note by a messenger; only mind, if you lose your 
place, don’t blame me.”’ 

Gallegher wondered how this man could value a week’s salary against 
the excitement of seeing a noted criminal run down, and of getting the 
news to the paper, and to that one paper alone. 

From that moment the sporting editor sank in Gallegher’s estimation. 

Mr. Dwyer sat down at his desk and scribbled off the following note: 


“TI have received reliable information that Hade, the Burrbank mur- 
derer, will be present at the fight to-night. We have arranged it so that 
he will be arrested quietly and in such a manner that the fact may be kept 
from all other papers. I need not point out to you that this will be the 
most important piece of news in the country to-morrow. 

“Yours, etc., MicHaEL E. Dwyer.” 


The sporting editor stepped into the waiting cab, while Gallegher 
whispered the directions to the driver. He was told to go first to a 
district-messenger office, and from there up to the Ridge Avenue Road, 
out Broad Street, and on to the old Eagle Inn, near Torresdale. 


It was a miserable night. The rain and snow were falling together, 
and freezing as they fell. The sporting editor got out to send his message 
to the Press office, and then lighting a cigar, and turning up the collar of 
his great-coat, curled up in the corner of the cab. 

“Wake me when we get there, Gallegher,” he said. He knew he had 
a long ride, and much rapid work before him, and he was preparing for 
the strain. 

To Gallegher the idea of going to sleep seemed almost criminal. From 
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the dark corner of the cab his eyes shone with excitement, and with the 
awful joy of anticipation. He glanced every now and then to where the 
sporting editor’s cigar shone in the darkness, and watched it as it 
gradually burnt more dimly and went out. The lights in the shop win- 
dows threw a broad glare across the ice on the pavements, and the lights 
from the lamp-posts tossed the distorted shadow of the cab, and the horse, 
and the motionless driver, sometimes before and sometimes behind them. 

After half an hour Gallegher slipped down to the bottom of the cab 
and dragged out a lap-robe, in which he wrapped himself. It was growing 
colder, and the damp, keen wind swept in through the cracks until the 
window-frames and woodwork were cold to the touch. 

An hour passed, and the cab was still moving more slowly over the 
rough surface of partly paved streets, and by single rows of new houses 
standing at different angles to each other in fields covered with ash-heaps 
and brick-kilns. Here and there the gaudy lights of a drug-store, and 
the forerunner of suburban civilization, shone from the end of a new 
block of houses, and the rubber cape of an occasional policeman showed 
in the light of the lamp-post that he hugged for comfort. 

Then even the houses disappeared, and the cab dragged its way be- 
tween truck farms, with desolate-looking glass-covered beds, and pools 
of water, half-caked with ice, and bare trees, and interminable fences. 

Once or twice the cab stopped altogether, and Gallegher could hear 
the driver swearing to himself, or at the horse, or the roads. At last they 
drew up before the station at Torresdale. It was quite deserted, and only 
a single light cut a swath in the darkness and showed a portion of the 
platform, the ties, and the rails glistening in the rain. They walked 
twice past the light before a figure stepped out of the shadow and 
greeted them cautiously. 

“I am Mr. Dwyer, of the Press,” said the sporting editor, briskly. 
“You've heard of me, perhaps. Well, there shouldn’t be any difficulty 
in our making a deal, should there? This boy here has found Hade, 
and we have reason to believe he will be among the spectators at the fight 
to-night. We want you to arrest him quietly, and as secretly as possible. 
You can do it with your papers and your badge easily enough. We want 
you to pretend that you believe he is this burglar you came over after. 
If you will do this, and take him away without any one so much as sus- 
pecting who he really is, and on the train that passes here at 1.20 for New 
York, we will give you $500 out of the $5000 reward. If, however, one 
other paper, either in New York or Philadelphia, or anywhere else, knows 
of the arrest, you won’t get a cent. Now, what do you say?” 

The detective had a great deal to say, He wasn’t at all sure the man 
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Gallegher suspected was Hade; he feared he might get himself into 
trouble by making a false arrest, and if it should be the man, he was 
afraid the local police would interfere. 

“We've no time to argue or debate this matter,” said Dwyer, warmly, 
“We agree to point Hade out to you in the crowd. After the fight is 
over you arrest him as we have directed, and you get the money and the 
credit of the arrest. If you don’t like this, I will arrest the man myself, 
and have him driven to town, with a pistol for a warrant.” 

Hefflefinger considered in silence and then agreed unconditionally. 
“As you say, Mr. Dwyer,” he returned. “I’ve heard of you for a 
thoroughbred sport. I know you'll do what you say you'll do; and as 
for me I'll do what you say and just as you say, and it’s a very pretty 
piece of work as it stands.”’ 

They all stepped back into the cab, and then it was that they were 
met by a fresh difficulty, how to get the detective into the barn where the 
fight was to take place, for neither of the two men had $250 to pay for 
his admittance. 

But this was overcome when Gallegher remembered the window of 
which young Keppler had told him. 

In the event of Hade’s losing courage and not daring to show himself 
in the crowd around the ring, it was agreed that Dwyer should come to 
the barn and warn Hefflefinger ; but if he should come, Dwyer was merely 
to keep near him and to signify by a prearranged gesture which one of 
the crowd he was. 

They drew up before a great black shadow of a house, dark, for- 
bidding, and apparently deserted. But at the sound of the wheels on the 
gravel the door opened, letting out a stream of warm, cheerful light, and 
a man’s voice said, “Put out those lights. Don’t youse know no better 
than that?” This was Keppler, and he welcomed Mr. Dwyer with 
effusive courtesy. 

The two men showed in the stream of light, and the door closed on 
them, leaving the house as it was at first, black and silent, save for the 
dripping of the rain and snow from the eaves. 

The detective and Gallegher put out the cab’s lamps and led the horse 
toward a long, low shed in the rear of the yard, which they now noticed 
was almost filled with teams of many different makes, from the Hobson’s 
choice of a livery stable to the brougham of the man about town. 

“No,” said Gallegher, as the cabman stopped to hitch the horse beside 
the others, “we want it nearest that lower gate. When we newspaper men 
leave this place we'll leave it in a hurry, and the man who is nearest town 
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is likely to get there first. You won't be a-following of no hearse when 
you make your return trip.” 

Gallegher tied the horse to the very gate-post itself, leaving the gate 
open and allowing a clear road and a flying start for the prospective race 
to Newspaper Row. 

The driver disappeared under the shelter of the porch, and Gallegher 
and the detective moved off cautiously to the rear of the barn. “This must 
be the window,” said Hefflefinger, pointing to a broad wooden shutter 
some feet from the ground. 

“Just you give me a boost once, and I’ll get that open in a jiffy,” said 
Gallegher. 

The detective placed his hands on his knees, and Gailegher stood upon 
his shoulders, and with the blade of his knife lifted the wooden button 
that fastened the window on the inside, and pulled the shutter open. 

Then he put one leg inside over the sill, and leaning down helped to 
draw his fellow-conspirator up to a level with the window. “I feel just 
like I was burglarizing a house,” chuckled Gallegher, as he dropped 
noiselessly to the floor below and refastened the shutter. The barn was 
a large one, with a row of stalls on either side in which horses and cows 
were dozing. There was a hay-mow over each row of stalls, and at one 
end of the barn a number of fence-rails had been thrown across from one 
mow to the other. These rails were covered with hay. 

In the middle of the floor was the ring. It was not really a ring, but 
a square, with wooden posts at its four corners through which ran a 
heavy rope. The space inclosed by the rope was covered with sawdust. 

Gallegher could not resist stepping into the ring, and after stamping 
the sawdust once or twice, as if to assure himself that he was really there, 
began dancing around it, and indulging in such a remarkable series of 
fistic manceuvres with an imaginary adversary that the unimaginative de- 
tective precipitately backed into a corner of the barn. 

“Now, then,” said Gallegher, having apparently vanquished his foe, 
“you come with me.” His companion followed quickly as Gallegher 
climbed to one of the hay-mows, and crawling carefully out on the fence- 
rail, stretched himself at full length, face downward. In this position, 
by moving the straw a little, he could look down, without being himself 
seen, upon the heads of whomsoever stood below. “This is better’n a 
private box, ain’t it?” said Gallegher. 

The boy from the newspaper office and the detective lay there in 
silence, biting at straws and tossing anxiously on their comfortable bed. 

It seemed fully two hours before they came. Gallegher had listened 
without breathing, and with every muscle on a strain, at least a dozen 
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times, when some movement in the yard had led him to believe that they 
were at the door. 

And he had numerous doubts and fears. Sometimes it was that the 
police had learnt of the fight, and had raided Keppler’s in his absence, and 
again it was that the fight had been postponed, or, worst of all, that it 
would be put off until so late that Mr. Dwyer could not get back in time 
for the last edition of the paper. Their coming, when at last they came, 
was heralded by an advance-guard of two sporting men, who stationed 
themselves at either side of the big door. 

“Hurry up, now, gents,” one of the men said with a shiver, “don’t 
keep this door open no longer’n is needful.” 

It was not a very large crowd, but it was wonderfully well selected. 
It ran, in the majority of its component parts, to heavy white coats with 
pearl buttons. The white coats were shouldered by long blue coats with 
astrakhan fur trimmings, the wearers of which preserved a cliqueness 
not remarkable when one considers that they believed every one else 
present to be either a crook or a prize-fighter. 

There were well-fed, well-groomed clubmen and brokers in the crowd, 
a politician or two, a popular comedian with his manager, amateur boxers 
from the athletic clubs, and quiet, close-mouthed sporting men from every 
city in the country. Their names if printed in the papers would have 
been as familiar as the types of the papers themselves. 

And among these men, whose only thought was of the brutal sport 
to come, was Hade, with Dwyer standing at ease at his shoulder,—Hade, 
white, and visibly in deep anxiety, hiding his pale face beneath a cloth 
travelling-cap, and with his chin muffled in a woolen scarf. He had dared 
to come because he feared his danger from the already suspicious Keppler 
was less than if he stayed away. And so he was there, hovering restlessly 
on the border of the crowd, feeling his danger and sick with fear. 

When Hefflefinger first saw him he started up on his hands and 
elbows and made a movement forward as if he would leap down then and 
there and carry off his prisoner single-handed. 

“Lie down,” growled Gallegher ; “an officer of any sort wouldn’t live 
three minutes in that crowd.” 

The detectivetdrew back slowly and buried himself again in the straw, 
but never once through the long fight which followed did his eyes leave 
the person of the murderer. The newspaper men took their places in the 
foremost row close around the ring, and kept looking at their watches 
and begging the master of ceremonies to “shake it up, do.” 

There was a great deal of betting, and all of the men handled the great 
roll of bills they wagered with a flippant recklessness which could only be 
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accounted for in Gallegher’s mind by temporary mental derangement. 
Some one pulled a box out into the ring and the master of ceremonies 
mounted it, and pointed out in forcible language that as they were almost 
all already under bonds to keep the peace, it behooved all to curb their 
excitement and to maintain a severe silence, unless they wanted to bring 
the police upon them and have themselves “‘sent down” for a year or two. 

Then two very disreputable-looking persons tossed their respective 
principals’ high hats into the ring, and the crowd, recognizing this relic 
of the days when brave knights threw down their gauntlets in the lists as 
a sign that the fight was about to begin, cheered tumultuously. 

This was followed by a sudden surging forward, and a mutter of 
admiration much more flattering than the cheers had been, when the 
principals followed their hats, and slipping out of their great-coats, stood 
forth in all the physical beauty of the perfect brute. 

Their pink skin was as soft and healthy-looking as a baby’s, and 
glowed in the lights of the lanterns like tinted ivory, and underneath this 
silken covering the great biceps and muscles moved in and out and looked 
like the coils of a snake around the branch of a tree. 

Gentleman and blackguard shouldered each other for a nearer view; 
the coachmen, whose metal buttons were unpleasantly suggestive of police, 
put their hands, in the excitement of the moment, on the shoulders of 
their masters; the perspiration stood out in great drops on the foreheads 
of the backers, and the newspaper men bit somewhat nervously at the 
ends of their pencils. 

And in the stalls the cows munched contentedly at their cuds and 
gazed with gentle curiosity at their two fellow-brutes, who stood waiting 
the signal to fall upon, and kill each other if need be, for the delectation 
of their brothers. 

“Take your places,” commanded the master of ceremonies. 

In the moment in which the two men faced each other the crowd 
became so still that, save for the beating of the rain upon the shingled roof 
and the stamping of a horse in one of the stalls, the place was as silent as 
a church. 

“Time,” shouted the master of ceremonies. 

The two men sprang into a posture of defence, which was lost as 
quickly as it was taken, one great arm shot out like a piston-rod; there 
was the sound of bare fists beating on naked flesh; there was an exultant 
indrawn gasp of savage pleasure and relief from the crowd, and the great 
fight had begun. 

How the fortunes of war rose and fell, and changed and rechanged 
that night, is an old story to those who listen to such stories; and those 
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who do not will be glad to be spared the telling of it. It was, they say, 
one of the bitterest fights between two men that this country has ever 
known. 

But all that is of interest here is that after an hour of this desperate 
brutal business the champion ceased to be the favorite; the man whom he 
had taunted and bullied, and for whom the public had but little sympathy, 
was proving himself a likely winner, and under his cruel blows, as sharp 
and clean as those from a cutlass, his opponent was rapidly giving way. 

The men about the ropes were past all control now; they drowned 
Keppler’s petitions for silence with oaths and in inarticulate shouts of 
anger, as if the blows had fallen upon them, and in mad rejoicings. They 
swept from one end of the ring to the other, with every muscle leaping in 
unison with those of the man they favored, and when a New York 
correspondent muttered over his shoulder that this would be the biggest 
sporting surprise since the Heenan-Sayers fight, Mr. Dwyer nodded his 
head sympathetically in assent. 

In the excitement and tumult it is doubtful if any heard the three 
quickly repeated blows that fell heavily from the outside upon the big 
doors of the barn. If they did, it was already too late to mend matters, 
for the door fell, torn from its hinges, and as it fell a captain of police 
sprang into the light from out of the storm, with his lieutenants and their 
men crowding close at his shoulder. 

In the panic and stampede that followed, several of the men stood as 
helplessly immovable as though they had seen a ghost; others made a mad 
rush into the arms of the officers and were beaten back against the ropes 
of the ring; others dived headlong into the stalls, among the horses 
and cattle, and still others shoved the rolls of money they held into the 
hands of the police and begged like children to be allowed to escape. 

The instant the door fell and the raid was declared Hefflefinger 
slipped over the cross rails on which he had been lying, hung for an instant 
by his hands, and then dropped into the centre of the fighting mob on 
the floor. He was out of it in an instant with the agility of a pickpocket, 
was across the room and at Hade’s throat like a dog. The murderer, for 
the moment, was the calmer man of the two. 

“Here,” he panted, “hands off, now. There’s no need for all this 
violence. There’s no great harm in looking at a fight, is there? There’s 
a hundred-dollar bill in my right hand; take it and let me slip out of this. 
No one is looking. Here.” 

But the detective only held him the closer. 

“TI want you for burglary,” he whispered under his breath. “You've 
got to come with me now, and quick. The less fuss you make, the better 
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for both of us. If you don’t know who I am, you can feel my vadge 
under my coat there. I’ve got the authority. It’s all regular, and when 
we’re out of this d—d row I’ll show you the papers.” 

He took one hand from Hade’s throat and pulled a pair of handcuffs 
from his pocket. 

“Tt’s a mistake. This is an outrage,” gasped the murderer, white and 
trembling, but dreadfully alive and desperate for his liberty. “Let me go, 
I tell you! Take your hands off of me! Do I look like a burglar, you 
fool?” 

“I know who you look like,’ whispered the detective, with his face 
close to the face of his prisoner. “Now, will you go easy as a burglar, or 
shall I tell these men who you are and what I do want you for? Shall I 
call out your real name or not? Shall I tell them? Quick, speak up; 
shall I?” 

There was something so exultant—something so unnecessarily savage 
in the officer’s face that the man he held saw that the detective knew him 
for what he really was, and the hands that had held his throat slipped 
down around his shoulders, or he would have fallen. The man’s eyes 
opened and closed again, and he swayed weakly backward and forward, 
and choked as if his throat were dry and burning. Even to such a 
hardened connoisseur in crime as Gallegher, who stood closely by, drink- 
ing it in, there was something so abject in the man’s terror that he re- 
garded him with what was almost a touch of pity. 

“For God’s sake,” Hade begged, “let me go. Come with me to my 
room and I'll give you half the money. I’ll divide with you fairly. We 
can both get away. There’s a fortune for both of us there. We both can 
get away. You'll be rich for life. Do you understand—for life!” 

But the detective, to his credit, only shut his lips the tighter. 

“That’s enough,” he whispered, in return. ‘‘That’s more than I 
expected. You've sentenced yourself already. Come!” 

Two officers in uniform barred their exit at the door, but Hefflefinger 
smiled easily and showed his badge. 

“One of Byrnes’s men,” he said, in explanation; “came over expressly 
to take this chap. He’s a burglar; ‘Arlie’ Lane, alias Carleton. I’ve 
shown the papers to the captain. It’s all regular. I’m just going to get 
his traps at the hotel and walk him over to the station. I guess we'll 
push right on to New York to-night.” 

The officers nodded and smiled their admiration for the representative 
of what is, perhaps, the best detective force in the world, and let him pass. 

Then Hefflefinger turned and spoke to Gallegher, who still stood as 
watchful as a dog at his side. “I’m going to his room to get the bonds 
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and stuff,” he whispered; “then I’ll march him to the station and take that 
train. I’ve done my share; don’t forget yours!” 

“Oh, you'll get your money right enough,” said Gallegher. ‘And, 
sa-ay,’’ he added, with the appreciative nod of an expert, “do you know, 
you did it rather well.” 

Mr. Dwyer had been writing while the raid was settling down, as he 
had been writing while waiting for the fight to begin. Now he walked 
over to where the other correspondents stood in angry conclave. 

The newspaper men had informed the officers who hemmed them in 
that they represented the principal papers of the country, and were ex- 
postulating vigorously with the captain, who had planned the raid, and 
who declared they were under arrest. 

“Don’t be an ass, Scott,’ said Mr. Dwyer, who was too excited to be 
polite or politic. “You know our being here isn’t a matter of choice. We 
came here on business, as you did, and you’ve no right to hold us.” 

“If we don’t get our stuff on the wire at once,” protested a New 
York man, “we'll be too late for to-morrow’s paper, and 

Captain Scott said he did not care a profanely small amount for to- 
morrow’s paper, and that all he knew was that to the station-house the 
newspaper men would go. There they would have a hearing, and if the 
magistrate chose to let them off, that was the magistrate’s business, but 
that his duty was to take them into custody. 

“But then it will be too late, don’t you understand?” shouted Mr. 
Dwyer. “You've got to let us go now, at once.” 

“T can’t do it, Mr. Dwyer,” said the captain, “and that’s all there is 
to it. Why, haven’t I just sent the president of the Junior Republican 
Club to the patrol wagon, the man that put this coat on me, and do you 
think I can let you fellows go after that? You were all put under bonds 
to keep the peace not three days ago, and here you’re at it—fighting like 
badgers. It’s worth my place to let one of you off.” 

What Mr. Dwyer said next was so uncomplimentary to the gallant 
Captain Scott that that overwrought individual seized the sporting editor 
by the shoulder, and shoved him into the hands of two of his men. 

This was more than the distinguished Mr. Dwyer could brook, and 
he excitedly raised his hand in resistance. But before he had time to do 
anything foolish his wrist was gripped by one strong, little hand, and he 
was conscious that another was picking the pocket of his great-coat. 

He slapped his hands to his sides, and looking down, saw Gallegher 
standing close behind him and holding him by the wrist. Mr. Dwyer had 
forgotten the boy’s existence, and would have spoken sharply if some- 
thing in Gallegher’s innocent eyes had not stopped him, 
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Gallegher’s hand was still in that pocket, in which Mr. Dwyer had 
shoved his note-book filled with what he had written of Gallegher’s work 
and Hade’s final capture, and with a running descriptive account of the 
fight. With his eyes fixed on Mr. Dwyer, Gallegher drew it out, and with 
a quick movement shoved it inside his waistcoat. Mr. Dwyer gave a nod 
of comprehension. Then glancing at his two guardsmen, and finding 
that they were still interested in the wordy battle of the correspondents 
with their chief, and had seen nothing, he stooped and whispered to 
Gallegher: ‘The forms are locked at twenty minutes to three. If you 
don’t get there by that time it will be of no use, but if you’re on time you'll 
beat the town—and the country too.” 

Gallegher’s eyes flashed significantly, and nodding his head to show 
he understood, he started boldly on a run toward the door. But the officers 
who guarded it brought him to an abrupt halt, and, much to Mr. Dwyer’s 
astonishment, drew from him what was apparently a torrent of tears. 

“Let me go to me father. I want me father,” the boy shrieked, hys- 
terically. “They’ve ’rested father. Oh, daddy, daddy. They’re a-goin’ 
to take you to prison.” 

“Who is your father, sonny?” asked one of the guardians of the gate. 

“Keppler’s me father,” sobbed Gallegher. ‘“They’re a-goin’ to lock 
him up, and I’ll never see him no more.” 

“Oh, yes, you will,’ said the officer, good-naturedly; “he’s there in 
that first patrol wagon. You can run over and say good night to him, 
and then you’d better get to bed. This ain’t no place for kids of your 
age.” 

“Thank you, sir,’”’ sniffed Gallegher, tearfully, as the two officers 
raised their clubs, and let him pass out into the darkness. 

The yard outside was in tumult, horses were stamping, and plung- 
ing, and backing the carriages into one another; lights were flashing 
from every window of what had been apparently an uninhabited house, 
and the voices of the prisoners were still raised in angry expostulation. 

Three police patrol wagons were moving about the yard, filled with 
unwilling passengers, who sat or stood, packed together like sheep, and 
with no protection from the sleet and rain. 

Gallegher stole off into a dark corner, and watched the scene until 
his eyesight became familiar with the position of the land. 

Then with his eyes fixed fearfully on the swinging light of a lan- 
tern with which an officer was searching among the carriages, he groped 
his way between horses’ hoofs and behind the wheels of carriages to 
the cab which he had himself placed at the furthermost gate. It was 
still there, and the horse, as he had left it, with its head turned toward 
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the city. Gallegher opened the big gate noiselessly, and worked nervously 
at the hitching strap. The knot was covered with a thin coating of ice, 
and it was several minutes before he could loosen it. But his teeth 
finally pulled it apart, and with the reins in his hands he sprang upon 
the wheel. And as he stood so, a shock of fear ran down his back like 
an electric current, his breath left him, and he stood immovable, gazing 
with wide eyes into the darkness. 

The officer with the lantern had suddenly loomed up from behind 
a carriage not fifty feet distant, and was standing perfectly still, with 
his lantern held over his head, peering so directly toward Gallegher that 
the boy felt that he must see him. Gallegher stood with one foot on 
the hub of the wheel and with the other on the box waiting to spring. 
It seemed a minute before either of them moved, and then the officer 
took a step forward, and demanded sternly, “Who is that? What are 
you doing there?” 

There was no time for parley then. Gallegher felt that he had been 
taken in the act, and that his only chance lay in open flight. He leaped 
up on the box, pulling out the whip as he did so, and with a quick sweep 
lashed the horse across the head and back. The animal sprang forward 
with a snort, narrowly clearing the gate post, and plunged off into the 
darkness. 

“Stop!” cried the officer. 

So many of Gallegher’s acquaintances among the ‘longshoremen and 
mill hands had been challenged in so much the same manner that 
Gallegher knew what would probably follow if the challenge was dis- 
regarded. So he slipped from his seat to the footboard below, and 
ducked his head. 

The three reports of a pistol, which rang out briskly from behind 
him, proved that his early training had given him a valuable fund of 
useful miscellaneous knowledge. 

“Don’t you be scared,” he said, reassuringly, to the horse; “‘he’s 
firing in the air.” 

The pistol-shots were answered by the impatient clangor of a patrol 
wagon’s gong, and glancing over his shoulder Gallegher saw its red 
and green lanterns tossing from side to side and looking in the dark- 
ness like the side-lights of a yacht plunging forward in a storm. 

“I hadn’t bargained to race you against no patrol wagons,” said 
Gallegher to his animal; “but if they want a race, we'll give them a 
tough tussle for it, won’t we?” 

Philadelphia, lying four miles to the south, sent up a faint yellow 
glow to the sky, It seemed very far away, and Gallegher’s braggadocio 
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grew cold within him at the loneliness of his adventure and the thought 
of the long ride before him. 

It was still bitterly cold. 

The rain and sleet beat through his clothes, and struck his skin with 
a sharp chilling touch that set him trembling. 

Even the thought of the over-weighted patrol wagon probably stick- 
ing in the mud some safe distance in the rear, failed to cheer him, and 
the excitement that had so far made him callous to the cold died out 
and left him weaker and nervous. 

But his horse was chilled with the long standing, and now leaped 
eagerly forward, only too willing to warm the half-frozen blood in its 
veins. 

“You're a good beast,” said Gallegher, plaintively. “You've got 
more nerve than me. Don’t you go back on me now. Mr. Dwyer says 
we've got to beat the town.” Gallegher had no idea what time it was 
as he rode through the night, but he knew he would be able to find out 
from a big clock over a manufactory at a point nearly three-quarters 
of the distance from Keppler’s to the goal. 

He was still in the open country and driving recklessly, for he knew 
the best part of his ride must be made outside the city limits. 

He raced between desolate-looking cornfields with bare stalks and 
patches of muddy earth rising above the thin covering of snow. Truck 
farms and brick-yards fell behind him on either side. It was very lonely 
work, and once or twice the dogs ran yelping to the gates and barked 
after him. 

Part of his way lay parallel with the railroad tracks, and he drove 
for some time beside long lines of freight and coal cars as they stood 
resting for the night. The fantastic Queen Anne suburban stations were 
dark and deserted, but in one or two of the block-towers he could see 
the operators writing at their desks, and the sight in some way com- 
forted him, 

Once he thought of stopping to get out the blanket in which he had 
wrapped himself on the first trip, but he feared to spare the time, and 
drove on with his teeth chattering and his shoulders shaking with the 
cold. 

He welcomed the first solitary row of darkened houses with a faint 
cheer of recognition. The scattered lamp-posts lightened his spirits, and 
even the badly paved streets rang under the beats of his horse’s feet like 
music. Great mills and manufactories, with only a night-watchman’s 
light in the lowest of their many stories, began to take the place of the 
gloomy farm-houses and gaunt trees that had startled him with their 
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grotesque shapes. He had been driving nearly an hour, he calculated, 
and in that time the rain had changed to a wet snow, that fell heavily 
and clung to whatever it touched. He passed block after block of trim 
workmen’s houses, as still and silent as the sleepers within them, and 
at last he turned the horse’s head into Broad Street, the city’s great 
thoroughfare, that stretches from its one end to the other and cuts it 
evenly in two. 

He was driving noiselessly over the snow and slush in the street, 
with his thoughts bent only on the clock-face he wished so much to 
see, when a hoarse voice challenged him from the sidewalk. “Hey, you, 
stop there, hold up!” said the voice. 

Gallegher turned his head, and though he saw that the voice came 
from under a policeman’s helmet, his only answer was to hit his horse 
sharply over the head with his whip and to urge it into a gallop. 

This, on his part, was followed by a sharp, shrill whistle from the 
policeman. Another whistle answered it from a street-corner one block 
ahead of him. “Whoa,” said Gallegher, pulling on the reins. ‘There's 
one too many of them,” he added, in apologetic explanation. The horse 
stopped, and stood, breathing heavily, with great clouds of steam rising 
from its flanks. 

“Why in hell didn’t you stop when I told you to?” demanded the 
voice, now close at the cab’s side. 

“T didn’t hear you,” returned Gallegher, sweetly. ‘But I heard you 
whistle, and I heard your partner whistle, and I thought maybe it was 
me you wanted to speak to, so I just stopped.” 

“You heard me well enough. Why aren’t your lights lit?” demanded 
the voice. 

“Should I have ’em lit?” asked Gallegher, bending over and regard- 
ing them with sudden interest. 

“You know you should, and if you don’t, you’ve no right to be driv- 
ing that cab. I don’t believe you’re the regular driver, anyway. Where'd 
you get it?” 

“Tt ain’t my cab, of course,” said Gallegher, with an easy laugh. 
“Tt’s Luke McGovern’s. He left it outside Cronin’s while he went in 
to get a drink, and he took too much, and me father told me to drive 
it round to the stable for him. I’m Cronin’s son. McGovern ain’t in 
no condition to drive. You can see yourself how he’s been misusing 
the horse. He puts it up at Bachman’s livery stable, and I was just 
going around there now.” 

Gallegher’s knowledge of the local celebrities of the district confused 
the zealous officer of the peace. He surveyed the boy with a steady 
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stare that would have distressed a less skilful liar, but Gallegher only 
shrugged his shoulders slightly, as if from the cold, and waited with 
apparent indifference to what the officer would say next. 

In reality his heart was beating heavily against his side, and he felt 
that if he was kept on a strain much longer he would give way and 
break down. A second snow-covered form emerged suddenly from the 
shadow of the houses. 

“What is it, Reeder?” it asked. 

“Oh, nothing much,” replied the first officer. “This kid hadn’t any 
lamps lit, so I called to him to stop and he didn’t do it, so I whistled 
to you. It’s all right, though. He’s just taking it round to Bachman’s. 
Go ahead,” he added, sulkily. 

“Get up!” chirped Gallegher. “Good night,” he added, over his 
shoulder. 

Gallegher gave an hysterical little gasp of relief as he trotted away 
from the two policemen, and poured bitter maledictions on their heads 
for two meddling fools as he went. 

“They might as well kill a man as scare him to death,” he said, 
with an attempt to get back to his customary flippancy. But the effort 
was somewhat pitiful, and he felt guiltily conscious that a salt-warm 
tear was creeping slowly down his face, and that a lump that would 
not keep down was rising in his throat. 

“°Tain’t no fair thing for the whole police force to keep worrying 
at a little boy like me,” he said, in shame-faced apology. ‘I’m not 
doing nothing wrong, and I’m half froze to death, and yet they keep 
a-nagging at me.” 

It was so cold that when the boy stamped his feet against the foot- 
board to keep them warm, sharp pains shot up through his body, and 
when he beat his arms about his shoulders, as he had seen real cabmen 
do, the blood in his finger-tips tingled so acutely that he cried aloud 
with the pain. 

He had often been up that late before, but he had never felt so sleepy. 
It was as if some one was pressing a sponge heavy with chloroform near 
his face, and he could not fight off the drowsiness that laid hold of him. 

He saw, dimly hanging above his head, a round disc of light that 
seemed like a great moon, and which he finally guessed to be the clock 
face for which he had been on the lookout. He had passed it before 
he realized this; but this fact stirred him into wakefulness again, and 
when his cab’s wheels slipped around the City Hall corner, he remem- 
bered to look up at the other big clock face that keeps awake over the 
railroad station and measures out the night. 
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He gave a gasp of consternation when he saw that it was half-past 
two, and that there was but ten minutes left to him. This, and the 
many electric lights and the sight of the familiar pile of buildings, 
startled him into a semi-consciousness of where he was and how great 
was the necessity for haste. 

He rose in his seat and called on the horse, and urged it into a 
reckless gallop over the slippery asphalt. He considered nothing else 
but speed, and looking neither to the left nor right dashed off down 
Broad Street into Chestnut, where his course lay straight away to the 
office, now only seven blocks distant. 

Gallegher never knew how it began, but he was suddenly assaulted 
by shouts on either side, his horse was thrown back on its haunches, 
and he found two men in cabmen’s livery hanging at its head, and pat- 
ting its sides, and calling it by name. And the other cabmen who 
have their stand at the corner were swarming about the carriage, all 
of them talking and swearing at once, and gesticulating wildly with 
their whips. 

They said they knew the cab was McGovern’s, and they wanted 
to know where he was, and why he wasn’t on it; they wanted to know 
where Gallegher had stolen it, and why he had been such a fool as to 
drive it into the arms of its owner’s friends; they said that it was 
about time that a cab-driver could get off his box to take a drink with- 
out having his cab run away with, and some of them called loudly for 
a policeman to take the young thief in charge. 

Gallegher felt as if he had been suddenly dragged into consciousness 
out of a bad dream, and stood for a second like a half-awakened som- 
nambulist. 

They had stopped the cab under an electric light, and its glare shone 
coldly down upon the trampled snow and the faces of the men around 
him. 

Gallegher bent forward, and lashed savagely at the horse with his 
whip. 

“Let me go,” he shouted, as he tugged impotently at the reins. “Let 
me go, I tell you. I haven’t stole no cab, and you’ve got no right to 
stop me. I only want to take it to the Press office,” he begged. ‘““They’ll 
send it back to you all right. They’ll pay you for the trip. I’m not 
running away with it. The driver’s got the collar—he’s ’rested—and 
I’m only a-going to the Press office. Do you hear me?” he cried, his 
voice rising and breaking in a shriek of passion and disappointment. 
“TI tell you to let go those reins. Let me go, or I'll kill you. Do you 
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hear me? I'll kill you.” And leaning forward, the boy struck sav- 
agely with his long whip at the faces of the men about the horse’s head. 

Some one in the crowd reached up and caught him by the ankles, 
and with a quick jerk pulled him off the box, and threw him on to 
the street. But he was up on his knees in a moment, and caught at 
the man’s head. 

“Don’t let them stop me, mister,” he cried, “please let me go. I 
didn’t steal the cab, sir. S’help me, I didn’t. I’m telling you the truth. 
Take me to the Press office, and they’ll prove it to you. They’ll pay 
you anything you ask ’em. It’s only such a little ways now, and I’ve 
come so far, sir. Please don’t let them stop me,’ he sobbed, clasping 
the man about the knees. “For Heaven’s sake, mister, let me go!’ 

* * * * * * * 

The managing editor of the Press took up the india-rubber speaking- 
tube at his side, and answered, “Not yet” to an inquiry the night editor 
had already put to him five times within the last twenty minutes. 

Then he snapped the metal top of the tube impatiently, and went 
up-stairs. As he passed the door of the local room, he noticed that 
the reporters had not gone home, but were sitting about on the tables 
and chairs, waiting. They looked up inquiringly as he passed, and the 
city editor asked, ““Any news yet?” and the managing editor shook his 
head. 

The compositors were standing idle in the composing-room, and their 
foreman was talking with the night editor. 

“Well,” said that gentleman, tentatively. 

“Well,” returned the managing editor, “I don’t think we can wait; 
do you?” 

“It’s a half-hour after time now,” said the night editor, “and we'll 
miss the suburban trains if we hold the paper back any longer. We 
can’t afford to wait for a purely hypothetical story. The chances are 
all against the fight’s having taken place or this Hade’s having been 
arrested.” 

“But if we’re beaten on it ” suggested the chief. ‘But I don’t 
think that is possible. If there were any story to print, Dwyer would 
have had it here before now.” 

The managing editor looked steadily down at the floor. 

“Very well,” he said, slowly, “we won’t wait any longer. Go 
ahead,” he added, turning to the foreman with a sigh of reluctance. 
The foreman whirled himself about, and began to give his orders; but 
the two editors still looked at each other doubtfully. 

As they stood so, there came a sudden shout and the sound of 
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people running to and fro in the reportorial rooms below. There was 
the tramp of many footsteps on the stairs, and above the confusion they 
heard the voice of the city editor telling some one to “run to Madden’s 
and get some brandy, quick.” 

No one in the composing-room said anything; but those compositors 
who had started to go home began slipping off their overcoats, and 
every one stood with his eyes fixed on the door. 

It was kicked open from the outside, and in the doorway stood a 
cab-driver and the city editor, supporting between them a pitiful little 
figure of a boy, wet and miserable, and with the snow melting on his 
clothes and running in little pools to the floor. “Why, it’s Gallegher,” 
said the night editor, in a tone of the keenest disappointment. 

Gallegher shook himself free from his supporters, and took an 
unsteady step forward, his fingers fumbling stiffly with the buttons of 
his waistcoat. 

“Mr. Dwyer, sir,” he began faintly, with his eyes fixed fearfully on 
the managing editor, “he got arrested—and I couldn’t get here no sooner, 
*cause they kept a-stopping me, and they took me cab from under me— 
but—” he pulled the notebook from his breast and held it out with its 
covers damp and limp from the rain, “but we got Hade, and here’s 
Mr. Dwyer’s copy.” 

And then he asked, with a queer note in his voice, partly of dread 
and partly of hope, “Am I in time, sir?” 

The managing editor took the book, and tossed it to the foreman, 
who ripped out its leaves and dealt them out to his men as rapidly as a 
gambler deals out cards. 

Then the managing editor stooped and picked Gallegher up in his 
arms, and, sitting down, began to unlace his wet and muddy shoes. 

Gallegher made a faint effort to resist this degradation of the mana- 
gerial dignity; but his protest was a very feeble one, and his head fell 
back heavily on the managing editor’s shoulder. 

To Gallegher the incandescent lights began to whirl about in circles, 
and to burn in different colors; the faces of the reporters kneeling before 
him and chafing his hands and feet grew dim and unfamiliar, and the 
roar and rumble of the great presses in the basement sounded far away, 
like the murmur of the sea. 

And then the place and the circumstances of it came back to him 
again sharply and with sudden vividness. 

Gallegher looked up, with a faint smile, into the managing editor’s 
face. “You won’t turn me off for running away, will you?” he whispered. 

The managing editor did not answer immediately. His head was 
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bent, and he was thinking, for some reason or other, of a little boy of 
his own, at home in bed. Then he said, quietly, “Not this time, Gallegher.” 

Gallegher’s head sank back comfortably on the older man’s shoulder, 
and he smiled comprehensively at the faces of the young men crowded 
around him. “You hadn’t ought to,” he said, with a touch of his old 
impudence, ‘“’cause—I beat the town.” 


MARK ANTONY DE WOLFE 
HOWE 


Spring on the Land 


SprING on the vineyards of Attica! Spring 
on the land, 
All the dear land of the Hellenes loved 
of the sun! 
The god Dionysus immortally breathes 
his command, 
And the bars of the prison of winter 
dissolve, and are gone! 


He hath slept—he awakes; he stirs on 
the hills—he is free, 
And the blood at the bountiful heart of 
the earth throbs again; 
Blue is the sky overhead and blue is the 
sea, 
And green roll the billows on laughing 
valley and plain. 


The sap, to the uttermost tendzils, is 
quick in the vine; 
It shall creep, it shall mount, till the 
spheres of delight take form; 
They shall blush, they shall swell—and 
their blood flowing red in the wine 
Shall be one with the life-blood of men, 


all vibrant and warm. 


Who but thee, Dionysus, hath guarded 
the vineyards at first? 
Their fruit at the last shall be turned 
to thy kingly employ; 
And cool at the lips of sorrowing mortals 
athirst 
Flows ever thy chalice of kinship and 
freedom and joy. 


The Known Soldier 


(For the day of President Wilson’s burial) 


Now through the stifling air thick with 


the murk 

Of self and pettiness—shame’s perfect 
work— 

A sense of greatness spreads from sea 
to sea; 


For greatness was, when, bound in unity 

Of generous aim, men of our blended 
race 

aaa looking each into his neighbor’s 
ace 

And said, “This towering thought, this 
cleaving word 

Speaks for America’—and the world 
heard. 

Then, with new vision of unwonted 
scope, 

They lifted up their eyes to the hills of 
hope. 

Today remembered greatness stirs again 

The spirit that kindled once the hearts 
of men. 

And out from smoldering embers starts 
a flame 

Fanned by the whisper of a burning 
name. 


Humblest and highest to that greatness 
thrill, 

For the known soldier, dauntless of heart 
and will, 

Mortally stricken in the long-drawn fray, 

Reviling none, a wounded leader, lay, 

And passed in silence to the eternal rest 

Wherewith the soldier of the spirit is 
blest, 

For all his weariness, his strength out- 
poured, 

Blest even as the soldier of the sword. 


Proud stands his country, bared and 
bowed of head, 


While safe he sleeps among the deathless 
dead. 


February 7, 1924. 
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The Sailor-Man 


I xrxz the look of khaki and the cut of 
army wear, 

And the men of mettle sporting it, at 
home and over there; 

But there’s something at the heartstrings 
that tautens when I meet 

A blue-clad sailor-man adrift, on shore- 
leave from the fleet. 


From flapping togs his sea-legs win some 
rhythm of old romance 

That’s proper to the keeper of the paths 
that lead to France; 

For what were all the soldiers worth 
that ever tossed a gun 

Without the ships and sailor-men to pit 
them ’gainst the Hun! 


There’s sunlight now and steady ground 
beneath the sailor’s tread, 

And every pleasure beckons him, and 
every snare is spread— 
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Speed well this visitor, whose home 
’twixt heaving decks is set, 

Whose playmates are the darkness, and 
_the bitter cold, and wet! 


His comrades these; his foe is ours, the 
foe of law and right, 

The stealthy, murdering German “fish,” 
that skulks from honest sight; 

And none may sink him where he swims, 
flouting God’s age-built plan, 

None but the guardian of us all, the 
rolling sailor-man. 


His hands are often cruel cold; his heart 
is oftener warm, 

For in its depths he knows ’tis he that 
shields the world from harm; 

Because I know it too, my heart beats 
warmer when I meet 

A blue-clad sailor-man adrift, on shore- 
leave from the fleet. 


December, 1917. 


FINLEY PETER DUNNE 
Rudyard Kipling 


“I tuHInk,” said Mr. Dooley, “th’ finest pothry in th’ wurruld is 
wrote be that frind iv young Hogan’s, a man be th’ name iv Roodyard 
Kipling. I see his pomes in th’ pa-aper, Hinnissy; an’ they’re all right. 
They’re all right, thim pomes. They was wan about scraggin’ Danny 
Deever that done me a wurruld iv good. They was a la-ad I wanst 
knew be th’ name iv Deever, an’ like as not he was th’ same man. He 
owed me money. Thin there was wan that I see mintioned in th’ war 
news wanst in a while,—th’ less we f’rget, th’ more we raymimber. 
That was a hot pome an’ a good wan. What I like about Kipling is 
that his pomes is right off th’ bat, like me con-versations with you, me 
boy. He’s a minyitman, a r-ready pote that sleeps like th’ dhriver iv 
thruck 9, with his poetic pants in his boots beside his bed, an’ him 
r-ready to jump out an’ slide down th’ pole th’ minyit th’ alarm sounds. 

“He’s not such a pote as Tim Scanlan, that hasn’t done annything 
since th’ siege iv Lim’rick; an’ that was two hundherd year befure he 
was bor-rn. He’s prisident iv th’ Pome Supply Company,—fr-resh 
pothry delivered ivry day at ye’er dure. Is there an accident in a 
grain illyvator? Ye pick up ye’er mornin’ pa-aper, an’ they’se a pome 
about it be Roodyard Kipling. Do ye hear iv a manhole cover bein’ 
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blown up? Roodyard is there with his r-ready pen. ‘’Tis written iv 
Cashum-Cadi an’ th’ book iv th’ gr-reat Gazelle that a manhole cover 
in anger is tin degrees worse thin hell.’ He writes in all dialects an’ 
anny language, plain an’ fancy pothry, pothry f’r young an’ old, pothry 
be weight or linyar measuremint, pothry f’r small parties iv eight or 
tin a specialty. What’s the raysult, Hinnissy? Most potes I despise. 
But Roodyard Kipling’s pothry is aisy. Ye can skip through it while 
ye’re atin’ breakfuss an’ get a c’rrect idee iv th’ current news iv th’ 
day,—who won th’ futball game, how Sharkey is thrainin’ f’r th’ fight, 
an’ how manny votes th’ pro-hybitionist got f’r gov’nor iv th’ State iv 
Texas. No col’ storage pothry f’r Kipling. Ivrything fr-resh an’ up 
to date. All lays laid this mornin’. 

“Hogan was in to-day readin’ Kipling’s Fridah afthernoon pome, 
an’ ’tis a good pome. He calls it ‘Th’ Thruce iv th’ Bear.’ This is 
th’ way it happened: Roodyard Kipling had just finished his mornin’ 
batch iv pothry f’r th’ home-thrade, an’ had et his dinner, an’ was 
thinkin’ iv r-runnin’ out in th’ counthry f’r a breath iv fr-resh air, whin 
in come a tillygram sayin’ that th’ Czar iv Rooshia had sint out a cir- 
cular letther sayin’ ivrybody in th’ wurrld ought to get together an’ 
stop makin’ war an’ live a quite an’ dull life. Now Kipling don’t like 
the czar. Him an’ th’ czar fell out about something, an’ they don’t 
speak. So says Roodyard Kipling to himsilf, he says: ‘I'll take a 
crack at that fellow,’ he says. ‘I'll do him up,’ he says. An’ so he 
writes a pome to show that th’ czar’s letter’s not on th’ square. Kip- 
ling’s like me, Hinnissy. When I want to say annything lib’lous, I 
stick it on to me Uncle Mike. So be Roodyard Kipling. He doesn’t 
come r-right out, an’ say, ‘Nick, ye’re a liar!’ but he tells about what 
th’ czar done to a man he knowed be th’ name iv Muttons. Muttons, 
it seems, Hinnissy, was wanst a hunter; an’ he wint out to take a shot 
at th’ czar, who was dhressed up as a bear. Well, Muttons r-run him 
down, an’ was about to plug him, whin th’ czar says, ‘Hol’ on,’ he 
says,—‘hol’ on there,’ he says. ‘Don’t shoot,’ he says. ‘Let’s talk 
this over,’ he says. An’ Muttons, bein’ a foolish man, waited till th’ 
czar come near him; an’ thin th’ czar feinted with his left, an’ put 
in a right hook an’ pulled off Mutton’s face. I tell ye ’tis so. He jus’ 
hauled it off th’ way ye’d haul off a porous plasther,—raked off th’ 
whole iv Muttons’s fr-ront ilivation. ‘I like ye’er face,’ he says, an’ 
took it. An’ all this time, an’ ’twas fifty year ago, Muttons hasn’t had 
a face to shave. Ne’er a one. So he goes ar-round exhibitin’ th’ 
recent site, an’ warnin’ people that, whin they ar-re shootin’ bears, 
they must see that their gun is kept loaded an’ their face is nailed on 
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securely. If ye iver see a bear that looks like a man, shoot him on 
th’ spot, or, betther still, r-run up an alley. Ye must niver lose that 
face, Hinnissy. 

“I showed th’ pome to Father Kelly,” continued Mr. Dooley. 

“What did he say?” asked Mr. Hennessy. 

“He said,” Mr. Dooley replied, “that I cud write as good a wan 
mesilf; an’ he took th’ stub iv a pencil, an’ wrote this. Lemme see— 
Ah! here it is:— 


‘Whin he shows as seekin’ frindship with paws that’re thrust in thine, 
That is th’ time iv pearl, that is th’ thruce iv th’ line. 


‘Collarless, coatless, hatless, askin’ a dhrink at th’ bar, 
Me Uncle Mike, the Fenyan, he tells it near and far, 


“Over an’ over th’ story: “Beware iv th’ gran’ flimflam, 
There is no thruce with Gazabo, th’ line that looks like a lamb.’ 


“That’s a good pome, too,” said Mr. Dooley; “an’ I’m goin’ to 
sind it to th’ nex’ meetin’ iv th’ Anglo-Saxon ’liance.” 


On New Year’s Resolutions 


Mr. Hennessy looked out at the rain dripping down in Archey Road, 
and sighed, “A-ha, ’tis a bad spell iv weather we’re havin’.”’ 

“Faith, it is,” said Mr. Dooley, “or else we mind it more thin we 
did. I can’t remimber wan day fr’m another. Whin I was young, I 
niver thought iv rain or snow, cold or heat. But now th’ heat stings 
an’ th’ cold wrenches me bones; an’, if I go out in th’ rain with less 
on me thin a ton iv rubber, I’ll pay dear f’r it in achin’ j’ints, so I will. 
That’s what old age means; an’ now another year has been put on to 
what we had befure, an’ we’re expected to be gay. ‘Ring out th’ old,’ 
says a guy at th’ Brothers’ School. ‘Ring out th’ old, ring in th’ new,’ 
he says. ‘Ring out th’ false, ring in th’ thrue,’ says he. It’s a pretty 
sintimint, Hinnissy; but how ar-re we goin’ to do it? Nawthin’d please 
me betther thin to turn me back on th’ wicked an’ ingloryous past, 
rayform me life, an’ live at peace with th’ wurruld to th’ end iv me days. 
But how th’ divvle can I do it? As th’ fellow says, ‘Can th’ leopard 
change his spots,’ or can’t he? 

“You know Dorsey, iv coorse, th’ cross-eyed May-o man that come 
to this counthry about wan day in advance iv a warrant f’r sheep-stealin’ f 
Ye know what he done to me, tellin’ people I was caught in me cellar 
poorin’ wather into a bar’l? Well, last night says I to mesilf, thinkin’ 
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iv Dorsey, I says: ‘I swear that henceforth I’ll keep me temper with 
me fellow-men. I'll not let anger or jealousy get th’ betther iv me,’ I 
says. ‘I’ll lave off all me old feuds; an’ if I meet me inimy goin’ down 
th’ sthreet, I’ll go up an’ shake him be th’ hand, if I’m sure he hasn’t 
a brick in th’ other hand.’ Oh, I was mighty compliminthry to mesilf. 
I set be th’ stove dhrinkin’ hot wans, an’ ivry wan I dhrunk made me 
more iv a pote. ’Tis th’ way with th’ stuff. Whin I’m in dhrink, I 
have manny a fine thought; an’, if I wasn’t too comfortable to go 
an’ look f’r th’ ink-bottle, I cud write pomes that’d make Shakespeare 
an’ Mike Scanlan think they were wur-rkin’ on a dredge. ‘Why,’ says I, 
‘carry into th’ new year th’ hathreds iv th’ old?’ I says. ‘Let th’ dead 
past bury its dead,’ says I. ‘Tur-rn ye’er lamps up to th’ blue sky,’ I 
says. (It was rainin’ like th’ divvle, an’ th’ hour was midnight; but 
I give no heed to that, bein’ comfortable with th’ hot wans.) An’ I 
wint to th’ dure, an’, whin Mike Duffy come by on number wan hun- 
dherd an’ five, ringin’ th’ gong iv th’ ca-ar, I hollered to him: ‘Ring 
out th’ old, ring in th’ new.’ ‘Go back into ye’er stall,’ he says, ‘an’ 
wring ye’ersilf out,’ he says. ‘Ye’er wet through,’ he says. 

“Whin I woke up this mornin’, th’ pothry had all disappeared, an’ 
I begun to think th’ las’ hot wan I took had somethin’ wrong with it. 
Besides, th’ lumbago was grippin’ me till I cud hardly put wan foot 
befure th’ other. But I remimbered me promises to mesilf, an’ I wint 
out on th’ sthreet, intindin’ to wish ivry wan a ‘Happy New Year,’ 
an’ hopin’ in me hear-rt that th’ first wan I wished it to’d tell me to 
go to th’ divvle, so I cud hit him in th’ eye. I hadn’t gone half a 
block befure I spied Dorsey acrost th’ sthreet. I picked up a half a 
brick an’ put it in me pocket, an’ Dorsey done th’ same. Thin we wint 
up to each other. ‘A Happy New Year,’ says I. ‘Th’ same to you,’ 
says he, ‘an’ manny iv thim,’ he says. “Ye have a brick in ye’er hand,’ 
says I. ‘I was thinkin’ iv givin’ ye a New Yeat’s gift,’ says he. ‘Th’ 
same to you, an’ manny iv thim,’ says I, fondlin’ me own ammunition. 
*’Tis even all around,’ says he. ‘It is,’ says I. ‘I was thinkin’ las’ night 
I'd give up me gredge again ye,’ says he. ‘I had th’ same thought mesilf,’ 
says I. ‘But, since I seen ye’er face,’ he says, ‘I’ve con-cluded that I’d 
be more comfortable hatin’ ye thin havin’ ye f’r a frind,’ says he. ‘Ye’re 
a man iv taste,’ says I. An’ we backed away fr’m each other. He’s 
a Tip, an’ can throw a stone like a rifleman; an’, Hinnissy, I’m some- 
thin’ iv an amachoor shot with a half-brick mesilf. 

“Well, I’ve been thinkin’ it over, an’ I’ve argied it out that life’d 
not be worth livin’ if we didn’t keep our inimies. I can have all th’ 
frinds I need. Anny man can that keeps a liquor sthore. But a rale 
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sthrong inimy, specially a May-o inimy,—wan that hates ye ha-ard, 
an’ that ye’d take th’ coat off yer back to do a bad tur-rn to,—is a luxury 
that I can’t go without in me ol’ days. Dorsey is th’ right sort. I 
can’t go by his house without bein’ in fear he'll spill th’ chimbly down 
on me head; an’, whin he passes my place, he walks in th’ middle iv th’ 
sthreet, an’ crosses himsilf. I'll swear off on annything but Dorsey. 
He’s a good man, an’ I despise him. Here’s long life to him.” 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 
Mary White 


Tue Associated Press reports carrying the news of Mary White’s 
death declared that it came as the result of a fall from a horse. How 
she would have hooted at that! She never fell from a horse in her life. 
Horses have fallen on her and with her—“I’m always trying to hold 
*em in my lap,” she used to say. But she was proud of few things, 
and one was that she could ride anything that had four legs and hair. 
Her death resulted not from a fall, but from a blow on the head which 
fractured her skull, and the blow came from the limb of an overhanging 
tree on the parking. 

The last hour of her life was typical of its happiness. She came 
home from a day’s work at school, topped off by a hard grind with the 
copy on the High School Annual, and felt that a ride would refresh her. 
She climbed into her khakis, chattering to her mother about the work 
she was doing, and hurried to get her horse and be out on the dirt 
roads for the country air and the radiant green fields of the spring. 
As she rode through the town on an easy gallop she kept waving at 
passers-by. She knew everyone in town. For a decade the little figure 
with the long pig-tail and the red hair-ribbon has been familiar on the 
streets of Emporia, and she got in the way of speaking to those who 
nodded at her. She passed the Kerrs, walking the horse, in front of 
the Normal Library, and waved at them; passed another friend a few 
hundred feet further on, and waved at her. The horse was walking 
and, as she turned into North Merchant Street she took off her cowboy 
hat, and the horse swung into a lope. She passed the Tripletts and 
waved her cowboy hat at them, still moving gaily north on Merchant 
Street. A Gazette carrier passed—a High School boy friend—and she 
waved at him, but with her bridle hand; the horse veered quickly, 
plunged into the parking where the low-hanging limb faced her, and, 
while she still looked back waving, the blow came. But she did not 
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fall from the horse; she slipped off, dazed a bit, staggered and fell in 
a faint. She never quite recovered consciousness. 

But she did not fall from the horse, neither was she riding fast. 
A year or so ago she used to go like the wind. But that habit was 
broken, and she used the horse to get into the open to get fresh, hard 
exercise, and to work off a certain surplus energy that welled up in her 
and needed a physical outlet. That need has been in her heart for years. 
It was back of the impulse that kept the dauntless, little brown-clad figure 
on the streets and country roads of this community and built into a 
strong, muscular body what had been a frail and sickly frame during 
the first years of her life. But the riding gave her more than a body. 
It released a gay and hardy soul. She was the happiest thing in the 
world. And she was happy because she was enlarging her horizon. 
She came to know all sorts and conditions of men; Charley O’Brien, 
the traffic cop, was one of her best friends. W. L. Holtz, the Latin 
teacher, was another. Tom O’Connor, farmer-politician, and Rev. 
J. H. J. Rice, preacher and police judge, and Frank Beach, music mas- 
ter, were her special friends, and all the girls, black and white, above 
the track and below the track, in Pepville and Stringtown, were among 
her acquaintances. And she brought home riotous stories of her adven- 
tures. She loved to rollick; persiflage was her natural expression at 
home. Her humor was a continual bubble of joy. She seemed to think 
in hyperbole and metaphor. She was mischievous without malice, as 
full of faults as an old shoe. No angel was Mary White, but an easy 
girl to live with, for she never nursed a grouch five minutes in her life. 

With all her eagerness for the out-of-doors, she loved books. On 
her table when she left her room were a book by Conrad, one by Gals- 
worthy, “Creative Chemistry,” by E. E. Slosson, and a Kipling book. 
She read Mark Twain, Dickens and Kipling before she was ten—all 
of their writings. Wells and Arnold Bennett particularly amused and 
diverted her. She was entered as a student in Wellesley in 1922; was 
assistant editor of the High School Annual this year, and in line for 
election to the editorship of the Annual next year. She was a member 
of the executive committee of the High School Y. W. C. A. 

Within the last two years she had begun to be moved by an ambi- 
tion to draw. She began as most children do by scribbling in her school 
books, funny pictures. She bought cartoon magazines and took a 
course—rather casually, naturally, for she was, after all, a child with 
no strong purposes—and this year she tasted the first fruits of success 
by having her pictures accepted by the High School Annual. But the 
thrill of delight she got when Mr. Ecord, of the Normal Annual, asked 
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her to do the cartooning for that book this spring, was too beautiful 
for words. She fell to her work with all her enthusiastic heart. Her 
drawings were accepted, and her pride—always repressed by a lively 
sense of the ridiculousness of the figure she was cutting—was a really 
gorgeous thing to see. No successful artist ever drank a deeper draught 
of satisfaction than she took from the little fame her work was getting 
among her schoolfellows. In her glory, she almost forgot her horse— 
but never her car. 

For she used the car as a jitney bus. It was her social life. She 
never had a “party” in all her nearly seventeen years—wouldn’t have 
one; but she never drove a block in the car in her life that she didn’t 
begin to fill the car with pick-ups! Everybody rode with Mary White— 
white and black, old and young, rich and poor, men and women. She 
liked nothing better than to fill the car full of long-legged High School 
boys and an occasional girl, and parade the town. She never had a 
“date,” nor went to a dance, except once with her brother, Bill, and 
the “boy proposition” didn’t interest her—yet. But young people— 
great spring-breaking, varnish-cracking, fender-bending, door-sagging 
carloads of “kids” gave her great pleasure. Her zests were keen. But 
the most fun she ever had in her life was acting as chairman of the 
committee that got up the big turkey dinner for the poor folks at the 
county home; scores of pies, gallons of slaw; jam, cakes, preserves, 
oranges and a wilderness of turkey were loaded in the car and taken 
to the county home. And, being of a practical turn of mind, she risked 
her own Christmas dinner by staying to see that the poor folks actually 
got it all. Not that she was a cynic; she just disliked to tempt folks. 
While there she found a blind colored uncle, very old, who could do 
nothing but make rag rugs, and she rustled up from her school friends 
rags enough to keep him busy for a season. The last engagement she 
tried to make was to take the guests at the county home out for a car 
ride. And the last endeavor of her life was to try to get a rest room 
for colored girls in the High School. She found one girl reading in 
the toilet, because there was no better place for a colored girl to loaf, 
and it inflamed her sense of injustice and she became a nagging harpie 
to those who, she thought, could remedy the evil. The poor she had 
always with her, and was glad of it. She hungered and thirsted for 
righteousness; and was the most impious creature in the world. She 
joined the Congregational Church without consulting her parents; not 
particularly for her soul’s good. She never had a thrill of piety in her 
life, and would have hooted at a “testimony.” But even as a little child 
she felt the church was an agency for helping people to more of life’s 
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abundance, and she wanted to help. She never wanted help for herself. 
Clothes meant little to her. It was a fight to get a new rig on her; but 
eventually a harder fight to get it off. She never wore a jewel and had 
no ring but her High School class ring, and never asked for anything 
but a wrist watch. She refused to have her hair up; though she was 
nearly seventeen. “Mother,” she protested, “you don’t know how much 
I get by with, in my braided pigtails, that I could not with my hair up.” 
Above every other passion of her life was her passion not to grow up, 
to be a child. The tomboy in her, which was big, seemed to loathe 
to be put away forever in skirts. She was a Peter Pan, who refused 
to grow up. 

Her funeral yestcrday at the Congregational Church was as she 
would have wished it; no singing, no flowers save the big bunch of 
red roses from her Brother Bill’s Harvard classmen—Heavens, how 
proud that would have made her! and the red roses from the Gazette 
force—in vases at her head and feet. A short prayer, Paul’s beautiful 
essay on “Love” from the Thirteenth Chapter of First Corinthians, 
some remarks about her democratic spirit by her friend, John H. J. 
Rice, pastor and police judge, which she would have deprecated if she 
could, a prayer sent down for her by her friend, Carl Nau, and opening 
the service the slow, poignant movement from Beethoven’s Moonlight 
Sonata, which she loved, and closing the service a cutting from a joy- 
ously melancholy first movement of Tschaikowski’s Pathetic Symphony, 
which she liked to hear in certain moods on the phonograph; then the 
Lord’s Prayer by her friends in the High School. 

That was all. 

For her pall-bearers only her friends were chosen: her Latin teacher, 
W. L. Holtz; her High School principal, Rice Brown; her doctor, 
Frank Foncannon; her friend, W. W. Finney; her pal at the Gazette 
office, Walter Hughes; and her brother Bill. It would have made her 
smile to know that her friend, Charley O’Brien, the traffic cop, had been 
transferred from Sixth and Commercial to the corner near the church 
to direct her friends who came to bid her good-bye. 

A rift in the clouds in a gray day threw a shaft of sunlight upon 
her coffin as her nervous, energetic little body sank to its last sleep. 
But the soul of her, the glowing, gorgeous, fervent soul of her, surely 
was flaming in eager joy upon some other dawn. 


EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 


EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 
Old King Cole 


In Tilbury Town did Old King Cole 

A wise old age anticipate, 

Desiring, with his pipe and bowl, 

No Khan’s extravagant estate. 

No crown annoyed his honest head, 

No fiddlers three were called or needed; 
For two disastrous heirs instead 

Made music more than ever three did. 


Bereft of her with whom his life 
Was harmony without a flaw, 

He took no other for a wife, 

Nor sighed for any that he saw; 

And if he doubted his two sons, 

And heirs, Alexis and Evander, 

He might have been as doubtful once 
Of Robert Burns and Alexander. 


Alexis, in his early youth, 

Began to steal—from old and young. 
Likewise Evander, and the truth 
Was like a bad taste on his tongue. 
Born thieves and liars, their affair 
Seemed only to be tarred with evil— 
The most insufferable pair 

Of scamps that ever cheered the devil. 


The world went on, their fame went on, 
And they went on—from bad to worse; 
Till, goaded hot with nothing done, 
And each accoutred with a curse, 

The friends of Old King Cole, by twos, 
And fours, and sevens, and elevens, 
Pronounced unalterable views 

Of doings that were not of heaven’s. 


And having learned again whereby 

Their baleful zeal had come about, 

King Cole met many a wrathful eye 

So kindly that its wrath went out— 

Or partly out. Say what they would, 

He seemed the more to court their can- 
dor; 

But never told what kind of good 

Was in Alexis and Evander. 
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And Old King Cole, with many a puff 
That haloed his urbanity, 

Would smoke till he had smoked enough, 
And listen most attentively. 

He beamed as with an inward light 
That had the Lord’s assurance in it; 
And once a man was there all night, 
Expecting something every minute. 


But whether from too little thought, 
Or too much fealty to the bowl, 

A dim reward was all he got 

For sitting up with Old King Cole. 
“Though mine,” the father mused aloud, 
“Are not the sons I would have chosen, 
Shall I, less evilly endowed, 

By their infirmity be frozen? 


“They'll have a bad end, I’ll agree, 

But I was never born to groan; 

For I can see what I can see, 

And I’m accordingly alone. 

With open heart and open door, 

I love my friends, I like my neighbors; 

But if I try to tell you more, 

Your doubts will overmatch my labors. 

“This pipe would never make me 
calm, 

This bowl my grief would never drown. 

For grief like mine there is no balm 

In Gilead, or in Tilbury Town. 

And if I see what I can see, 

I know not any way to blind it; 

Nor more if any way may be 

For you to grope or fly to find it. 


“There may be room for ruin yet, 

And ashes for a wasted love; 

Or, like One whom you may forget, 

I may have meat you know not of. 

And if I’d rather live than weep 

Meanwhile, do you find that surpris- 
ing? 

Why, bless my soul, the man’s asleep! 

That’s good. The sun will soon be 
rising.” 
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STEPHEN LEACOCK , 
My Financial Career 


Wuen I go into a bank I get rattled. The clerks rattle me; the 
wickets rattle me; the sight of the money rattles me; everything rat- 
tles me. 

The moment I cross the threshold of a bank and attempt to transact 
business there, I become an irresponsible idiot. 

I knew this beforehand, but my salary had been raised to fifty 
dollars a month and I felt that the bank was the only place for it. 

So I shambled in and looked timidly round at the clerks. 1 had 
an idea that a person about to open an account must needs consult the 
manager. 

I went up to a wicket marked “Accountant.” The accountant was 
a tall, cool devil. The very sight of him rattled me. My voice was 
sepulchral. 

“Can I see the manager?” I said, and added solemnly, “alone.” I 
don’t know why I said “alone.” 

“Certainly,” said the accountant, and fetched him. 

The manager was a grave, calm man. I held my fifty-six dollars 
clutched in a crumpled ball in my pocket. 

“Are you the manager?” I said. God knows I didn’t doubt it. 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Can I see you,” I asked, “alone?” I didn’t want to say “alone” 
again, but without it the thing seemed self-evident. 

The manager looked at me in some alarm. He felt that I had an 
awful secret to reveal. 

“Come in here,” he said, and led the way to a private room. He 
turned the key in the lock. 

“We are safe from interruption here,” he said; “sit down.” 

We both sat down and looked at each other. I found no voice to 
speak, 

“You are one of Pinkerton’s men, I presume,” he said. 

He had gathered from my mysterious manner that I was a detective. 
I knew what he was thinking, and it made me worse. 

“No, not from Pinkerton’s,”’ I said, seeming to imply that I came 
from a rival agency. 

“To tell the truth,’ I went on, as if I had been prompted to lie 
about it, “I am not a detective at all. I have come to open an account. 
I intend to keep all my money in this bank.” 
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The manager looked relieved but still serious; he concluded now 
that I was a son of Baron Rothschild or a young Gould. 

“A large account, I suppose,” he said. 

“Fairly large,” I whispered. “I propose to deposit fifty-six dollars 
now and fifty dollars a month regularly.” 

The manager got up and opened the door. He called to the ac- 
countant. 

“Mr. Montgomery,” he said unkindly loud, “this gentleman is open- 
ing an account, he will deposit fifty-six dollars. Good morning.” 

I rose. 

A big iron door stood open at the side of the room. 

“Good morning,” I said, and stepped into the safe. 

“Come out,” said the manager coldly, and showed me the other way. 

I went up to the accountant’s wicket and poked the ball of money 
at him with a quick convulsive movement as if I were doing a conjuring 
trick. 

My face was ghastly pale. 

“Here,” I said, “deposit it.” The tone of the words seemed to mean, 
“Let us do this painful thing while the fit is on us.” 

He took the money and gave it to another clerk. 

He made me write the sum on a slip and sign my name in a book. 
I no longer knew what I was doing. The bank swam before my eyes. 

“Ts it deposited?” I asked in a hollow, vibrating voice. 

“Tt is,” said the accountant. 

“Then I want to draw a cheque.” 

My idea was to draw out six dollars of it for present use. Some one 
gave me a cheque-book through a wicket and some one else began telling 
me how to write it out. The people in the bank had the impression 
that I was an invalid millionaire. I wrote something on the cheque 
and thrust it in at the clerk. He looked at it. 

“What! Are you drawing it all out again?” he asked in surprise. 
Then I realized that I had written fifty-six instead of six. I was too 
far gone to reason now. I had a feeling that it was impossible to explain 
the thing. All the clerks had stopped writing to look at me. 

Reckless with misery, I made a plunge. 

“Yes, the whole thing.” 

“You withdraw your money from the bank?” 

“Every cent of it.” 

“Are you not going to deposit any more?” said the clerk, astonished. 

pNever. 

An idiot hope struck me that they might think something had insulted 
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me while I was writing the cheque and that I had changed my mind. 
I made a wretched attempt to look like a man with a fearfully quick 
temper. 

The clerk prepared to pay the money. 

“How will you have it?” he said. 

“What ?” 

“How will you have it?” 

“Oh”—I caught his meaning and answered without even trying to 
think—“‘in fifties.” 

He gave me a fifty-dollar bill. 

“And the six?” he asked dryly. 

“In: sixes,” 1 said. 

He gave it me and I rushed out. 

As the big door swung behind me I caught the echo of a roar of 
laughter that went up to the ceiling of the bank. Since then I bank 
no more. I keep my money in cash in my trousers pocket and my sav- 
ings in silver dollars in a sock. 


Madeline of the Movies 
A Photoplay Done Back into the Words 


(ExpLanatory Note.—In writing this I ought to explain that I 
am a tottering old man of forty-six. I was born too soon to understand 
moving pictures. They go too fast. I can’t keep up. In my young 
days we used a magic lantern. It showed Robinson Crusoe in six 
scenes. It took all evening to show them. When it was done the hall 
was filled with black smoke and the audience quite unstrung with excite- 
ment. What I set down here represents my thoughts as I sit in front 
of a moving picture photoplay and interpret it as best I can.) 


Fick, flick, flick . . . I guess it must be going to begin now, but 
it’s queer the people don’t stop talking: how can they expect to hear the 
pictures if they go on talking? 

Now it’s off. PAssED By THE BOARD OF Ah, this looks inter- 
esting—passed by the board of—wait till I adjust my spectacles and 
read what it 

It’s gone. Never mind, here’s something else, let me see—Cast 
OF CHARACTERS—Oh, yes—let’s see who they are—MADELINE MEADOW- 
LARK, a young something—Epwarp DANGERFIELD, a—a what? Ah, 
yes, a roo—at least, it’s spelt r-o-u-e, that must be roo all right—But 
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wait till I see what that is that’s written across the top—MADELINE 
MEADOWLARK; OR, ALONE IN A GreEaT City. I see, that’s the title 
of it. I wonder which of the characters is alone. I guess not Made- 
line: she’d hardly be alone in a place like that. I imagine it’s more 
likely Edward Dangerous the Roo. A roo would probably be alone a 
great deal, I should think. Let’s see what the other characters are— 
Joun Hotprast, a something; FARMER MEADOWLARK, Mrs. MEApow- 
LARK, his something 

Pshaw, I missed the others, but never mind; flick, flick, it’s begin- 
ning—What’s this? A bedroom, eh! Looks like a girl’s bedroom— 
pretty poor sort of place. I wish the picture would keep still a minute— 
in Robinson Crusoe it all stayed still and one could sit and look at it, 
the blue sea and the green palm trees and the black footprints in the 
yellow sand—but this blamed thing keeps rippling and flickering all the 
time— Ha! there’s the girl herselfi—come into her bedroom. My! I 
hope she doesn’t start to undress in it—that would be fearfully uncom- 
fortable with all these people here. No, she’s not undressing—she’s gone 
and opened the cupboard. What’s that she’s doing—taking out a milk- 
jug and a glass—empty, eh? I guess it must be, because she seemed to 
hold it upside down. Now she’s picked up a sugar bowl—empty, too, 
eh?—and a cake tin, and that’s empty— What on earth does she take 
them all out for if they’re empty? Why can’t she speak? I think— 
hullo—who’s this coming in? Pretty hard looking sort of woman— 
what’s she got in her hand?—some sort of paper, I guess—she looks 
like a landlady, I shouldn’t wonder if... 

Flick, flick! Say! Look there on the screen: 


YOU,OWE’ ME THREE WEEKS’ RENT, 


Oh, I catch on! That’s what the landlady says, eh? Say! that’s 
a mighty smart way to indicate it, isn’t it? I was on to that in a minute 
—flick, flick—hullo, the landlady’s vanished—what’s the girl doing now 
—say, she’s praying! Look at her face! Doesn’t she look religious, eh? 

Flick, flick! 

Oh, look, they’ve put her face, all by itself, on the screen. My! what 
a big face she’s got when you see it like that. 

She’s in her room again—she’s taking off her jacket—by Gee! 
She is going to bed! Here, stop the machine; it doesn’t seem Flick, 
flick! 

Well, look at that! She’s in bed, all in one flick, and fast asleep! 
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Something must have broken in the machine and missed out a chunk. 
There! she’s asleep all right—looks as if she was dreaming. Now it’s 
sort of fading. I wonder how they make it do that? I guess they 
turn the wick of the lamp down low: that was the way in Robinson 
Crusoe Flick, flick! i 

Hullo! where on earth is this—farmhouse, I guess—must be away 
upstate somewhere—who on earth are these people? Old man—white 
whiskers—old lady at a spinning-wheel—see it go, eh? Just like real! 
And a young man—that must be John Holdfast—and a girl with her 
hand in his. Why! Say! it’s the girl, the same girl, Madeline—only 
what’s she doing away off here at this farm—how did she get clean 
back from the bedroom to this farm? Flick, flick! What’s this? 


NO, JOHN, I CANNOT MARRY YOU. 


I MUST DEVOTE MY LIFE 
TOMY MUSIC. 


Who says that? What music? Here, stop—— 

It’s all gone. What’s this new place? Flick, flick, looks like a 
street. Say! see the street-car coming along—well! say! isn’t that great? 
A street-car! And here’s Madeline. How on earth did she get back 
from the old farm all in a second? Got her street things on—that must 
be music under her arm—I wonder where—hullo—who’s this man in 
a silk hat and swell coat? Gee! he’s well dressed. See him roll his eyes 
at Madeline! He’s lifting his hat—I guess he must be Edward Some- 
thing, the Roo—only a roo could dress as well as he does—he’s going 
to speak to her 


DIR, L DOANOTSRNOW. + OU. Let Ve eno 


Oh, I see! The Roo mistook her; he thought she was somebody 
that he knew! And she wasn’t! I catch on! It gets easy to under- 
stand these pictures once you’re on. 

Flick, flick Oh, say, stop! I missed a piece—where is she? 
Outside a street door—she’s pausing a moment outside—that was lucky 
her pausing like that—it just gave me time to read EMPLOYMENT 
BUREAU on the door. Gee! I read it quick. 

Flick, flick! Where is it now?—oh, I see, she’s gone in—she’s in 
aan must be the Bureau, eh? There’s Madeline going up to a 

esk. 
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NO, WE HAVE TOLD YOU BEFORE WE HAVE 


NOTHING «24 


Pshaw! I read too slow—she’s on the street again. Flick, flick! | 

No, she isn’t—she’s back in her room—cupboard still sa B 
milk—no sugar Flick, flick! 

Kneeling down to pray—my! but she’s religious—flick, flick—now 
she’s on the street—got a letter in her hand—what’s the address 
Flick, flick! 


Gee! They’ve put it right on the screen! The whole letter! 

Flick, flick—here’s Madeline again on the street with the letter still 
in her hand—she’s gone to a letter box with it—why doesn’t she post 
it? What’s stopping her? 


I CANNOT TELL THEM OF MY FAILURE. 


TievOULD BREAK UIE RS .. 


Break their what? They slide these things along altogether too 
quick—anyway, she won't post it—I see—she’s torn it up—— Fick, 
flick! 

Where is it now? Another street—seems like evening—that’s a 
restaurant, I guess—say, it looks a swell place—see the people getting 
out of the motor and going in—and another lot right after them— 
there’s Madeline—she’s stopped outside the window—she’s looking in 
—it’s starting to snow! Hullo! here’s a man coming along! Why, 
it’s the Roo; he’s stopping to talk to her, and pointing in at the res- 
taurant Flick, flick! 


LET ME TAKE YOU IN HERE TO DINNER. 
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Oh, I see! The Roo says that! My! I’m getting on to the scheme 
of these things—the Roo is going to buy her some dinner! That’s 
decent of him. He must have heard about her being hungry up in 
her room—say, I’m glad he came along. Look, there’s a waiter come 
out to the door to show them in—what! she won’t go! Say! I don’t 
understand! Didn’t it say he offered to take her in? Flick, flick! 


I WOULD RATHER DIE THAN EAT IT. 


Gee! Why’s that? What are all the audience applauding for? I 
must have missed something! Flick, flick! 

Oh, blazes! I’m getting lost! Where is she now? Back in her 
room—flick, flick—praying—flick, flick! She’s out on the street!— 
flick, flick!—in the employment bureau—flick, flick!—out of it—flick— 
darn the thing! It changes too much—where is it all? What is it 
all Pee bick enitck! 

Now it’s back at the old farm—I understand that all right, anyway! 
Same kitchen—same old man—same old woman—she’s crying—who’s 
this?—man in a sort of uniform—oh, I see, rural postal delivery—oh, 
yes, he brings them their letters—I see 


NO, MR. MEADOWLARK, I AM SORRY, I HAVE 


SILL eN Os hE he BOR SY OU eae 


Flick! It’s gone! Flick, flick—it’s Madeline’s room again—what’s 
she doing?—writing a letter?—no, she’s quit writing—she’s tearing 
it up 


In CANNOT WRITE. IT WOULDTBREAKS TH Gl kaa 


Flick, 


Flick—missed it again! Break their something or other: 
flick ! 

Now it’s the farm again—oh, yes, that’s the young man John Hold- 
fast—he’s got a valise in his hand—he must be going away—they’re 
shaking hands with him—he’s saying something 


erences 


I WILD'FIND HER FOR YOU IFtISHAVEsTOrses ecm 
ALL NEW YORK. 


LL SS Sissies 
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He’s off—there he goes through the gate—they’re waving good-bye 
—-flick—it’s a railway depot—flick—it’s New York—say! That’s the 
Grand Central Depot! See the people buying tickets! My! isn’t it 
life-like ?—and there’s John—he’s got here all right—I hope he finds 
her room 

The picture’s changed—where is it now? Oh, yes, I see—Made- 
line and the Roo—outside a street entrance to some place—he’s trying 
to get her to come in—what’s that on the door? Oh, yes, DANCE HALL 
Flick, flick! 

Well, say, that must be the inside of the dance hall—they’re danc- 
ing—see, look, look, there’s one of the girls going to get up and dance 
on the table. 

Flick! Darn it!—they’ve cut it off—it’s outside again—it’s Made- 
line and the Roo—she’s saying something to him—my! doesn’t she look 
proud ? 


I WILL DIE RATHER THAN DANCE. 


Isn’t she splendid? Hear the audience applaud! Flick—it’s changed 
—it’s Madeline’s room again—that’s the landlady—doesn’t she look 
hard, eh? What’s this Flick! 


TeeyYOURCANNOT PAY -YOU MUST LEAVE TO-NIGHT: 


Flick, flick—it’s Madeline—she’s out in the street—it’s snowing— 
she’s sat down on a doorstep—say, see her face, isn’t it pathetic? There! 
they’ve put her face all by itself on the screen. See her eyes move! 
Flick, flick! 

Who’s this? Where is it? Oh, yes, I get it—it’s John—at a 
police station—he’s questioning them—how grave they look, eh? Flick, 


HAVE YOU SEEN A GIRL IN NEW YORK? 


er 
Q 
o. 


I guess that’s what he asks them, eh? Flick, flick 


NO, WE HAVE NOT. 
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Too bad—flick—it’s changed again—it’s Madeline on the doorstep — 
—she’s fallen asleep—oh, say, look at that man coming near to her 
on tiptoes, and peeking at her—why, it’s Edward, it’s the Roo—but 
he doesn’t waken her—what does it mean? What’s he after? Flick, 
flick 

Hullo—what’s this?—it’s night—what’s this huge dark thing all 
steel—with great ropes against the sky—it’s Brooklyn Bridge—at mid- 
night—there’s a woman on it! It’s Madeline—see! see! She’s going 
to jump—stop her! Stop her! Flick, flick 

Hullo! she didn’t jump after all—there she is again on the door- 
step—asleep—how could she jump over Brooklyn Bridge and still be 
asleep?—I don’t catch on—or, oh, yes, I do—she dreamed it—I see 
now, that’s a great scheme, eh?—shows her dream—— 

The picture’s changed—what’s this place—a saloon, I guess—yes, 
there’s the bartender, mixing drinks—men talking at little tables— 
aren’t they a tough-looking lot?—see, that one’s got a revolver—why, 
it’s Edward the Roo—talking with two men—he’s giving them money 
—what’s this? 


GIVE, Us"A HUNDRED APIECE AND WELLE DO TE 


It’s in the street again—Edward and one of the two toughs— 
they've got little black masks on—they’re sneaking up to Madeline 
where she sleeps—they’ve got a big motor drawn up beside them— 
look, they’ve grabbed hold of Madeline—they’re lifting her into the 
motor—help! Stop! Aren’t there any police?—yes, yes, there’s a 
man who sees it—by Gee! It’s John, John Holdfast—grab them, John 
—pshaw! they’ve jumped into the motor, they’re off! 

Where is it now?—oh, yes—it’s the police station again—that’s 
John; he’s telling them about it—he’s all out of breath—look, that head 
man, the big fellow, he’s giving orders 


INSPEGTOR» FORDYCE, TAKE. YOUR. BIGGEST..CAR 
AND TEN MEN. IF YOU OVERTAKE THEM, 
SHOOT ANDtSHOOT TOSKILE. 


Hoorah! Isn’t it great—hurry! don’t lose a minute—see them all 


buckling on revolvers—get at it, boys, get at it! Don’t lose a second 
Look, look—it’s a motor—full speed down the street—look at the 
houses fly past—it’s the motor with the thugs—there it goes round 
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the corner—it’s getting smaller, it’s getting smaller, but look, here 
comes another—my! it’s just flying—it’s full of police—there’s John in 
front Flick! 

Now it’s the first motor—it’s going over a bridge—it’s heading for 
the country—say, isn’t that car just flying Flick, flick! 

It’s the second motor—it’s crossing the bridge too—hurry, boys, 
make it go! Flick, flick! 

Out in the country—a country road—early daylight—see the wind 
in the trees! Notice the branches waving? Isn’t it natural ?—whiz! 
Biff! There goes the motor—biff! There goes the other one—right 
after it—hoorah! 

The open road again—the first motor flying along! Hullo, what’s 
wrong? It’s slackened, it stops—hoorah! it’s broken down—there’s 
Madeline inside—there’s Edward the Roo! Say, isn’t he pale and des- 
perate! 

Hoorah! the police! the police! all ten of them in their big car—see 
them jumping out—see them pile into the thugs! Down with them! 
Paste their heads off! Shoot them! Kill them! Isn’t it great—isn’t it 
educative—that’s the Roo—Edward—with John at his throat! Choke 
him, John! Throttle him! 

Hullo, it’s changed—they’re in the big motor—that’s the Roo with 
the handcuffs on him. 

That’s Madeline—she’s unbound and she’s talking; say, isn’t she just 
real pretty when she smiles? 


YES, JOHN, I HAVE LEARNED THAT I WAS WRONG 


TO PUT MY ART BEFORE YOUR LOVE. I WILL 
MARRY YOU AS SOON AS YOU LIKE. 


Flick, flick! 

What pretty music! Ding! Dong! Ding! Dong! Isn’t it soft and 
sweet !—like wedding bells. Oh, I see, the man in the orchestra’s doing 
it with a little triangle and a stick—it’s a little church up in the country 
—see all the people lined up—oh! there’s Madeline! in a long white veil 
—isn’t she just sweet!—and John 

Flick, flack, flick, flack. 


BULGARIAN TROOPS ON THE MARCH. 
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What! Isn’t it over? Do they all go to Bulgaria? I don’t seem 
to understand. Anyway, I guess it’s all right to go now. Other people 
are going. 


GRETCHEN WARREN “He will doubt now,” the scoffers said, 
“When wife and child and love are dead.” 
The Garden 
; But all their words he heeded not, 
A MAN there was, of simple kind, And tended still the garden plot. 
Who to the Lord gave all his mind. 
At last himself lay at death’s door, 


For naught he cared, naught craved he, To love, believe and work no more. 


Save his Lord’s servant for to be, 


His pitying friends stood by his bed, 


pec hie earden plot Kepitats And this is what to them he said: 


Because, he said, the Lord walked there. 
Of this his friends made many a jest, “O bury miemer in a church-yard mound 
Yet he toiled on with heart at rest. But lay me in my garden ground; 


The years went by. Hishead growngray, “From loving dust it needs must be 
Still he believed Christ passed that way. That flowers will spring more fair to see, 


Then came a time when he was left “And Christ will know, in my last sleep, 
Of loving wife and child bereft. For Him I still the garden keep.” 


GUY WETMORE CARRYL 


From LitTLe TAPIN 


Little Jean-Marie-Michel Jumiére had been drafted from the Breton village 
of Plougastel—away from home and from his Little Mother and his beloved 
Rosalie; not into the navy as he had hoped, but into the infantry. In the barracks 
at Paris he was unhappy. Learning to drum was no great hardship to Jean-Marie, 
or Little Tapin, as he was called. It was something at least to be in the open air. 
And he was the first to be assigned a place in the regimental band. “What 
cramped and crushed his tiny little heart, what clouded his queer, quizzical eyes, 
was nothing less than Paris, beautiful, careless Paris, that laughed, and danced, 
and sang about him, and had never a thought for Little Tapin, with his funny 
freckled face, and his ill-fitting uniform of red and blue, and his coarse boots, and 
his rks Breton stare.” He formed a plan to desert and return to Plou- 
gastel, 

One day, for the third time since joining the regiment, Little Tapin was de- 
tailed as drummer to the guard at the Palace du Louvre. At seven o’clock he was 
ordered to go and drum the belated voyons out of the garden. Marching to the 
end of the garden, he stood for a moment, deep in his dream of Plougastel. 


The Army of France 


Tue mid-August afternoon had been oppressively warm, and now 
a thin haze had risen from the wet wood pavement of the Place de la 
Concorde, and hovered low, pink in the light of the setting sun. Directly 
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before Little Tapin the obelisk raised its warning finger, and beyond, 
the Champs Elysées, thickly dotted with carriages, and half veiled by 
great splotches of ruddy-yellow dust, swept away in a long, upward 
curve toward the distant Arc de l’Etoile. 

But of all this Little Tapin saw nothing. He stood very still, with 
his back to the basin, where the fat goldfish went to and fro like lazy 
sentinels, on the watch for a possible belated little boy, with a pocket 
full of crumbs. He was still deep in his dream of Plougastel, so deep 
that he could almost smell the salt breeze rollicking in from the Goulet, 
and hear the chapel bell sending the Angelus out over the strawberry 
fields and the rock-dotted hillside. 

After a minute, something—a teamster’s shout, or the snap of a 
cocher’s whip—roused him, and he glanced around with the same half- 
sensation of terror with which he had wakened in the night to hear the 
guards shouting “Le Mans!” and “Chartres!’’ Then the reality came 
back to him with a rush, and he grumbled to himself. Oh, it was all 
very well, the wonderful French army, all very well if one could have 
been a marshal or a general, or even a soldier of the line in time of war. 
There was a chance for glory, bon sang! But to be a drummer—a 
drummer one metre seventy in height, with flaming red hair and a 
freckled face—a drummer who was called Little Tapin; and to have, 
for one’s most important duty, to drum the loungers out of a public 
garden! No, evidently he would desert. 

“But why?’ said a grave voice beside him. 

Little Tapin was greatly startled. He had not thought he was say- 
ing the words aloud. And his fear increased when, on turning to see 
who had spoken, he found himself looking into the eyes of one who 
was evidently an officer, though his uniform was unfamiliar. He was 
plain-shaven and very short, almost as short, indeed, as Little Tapin him- 
self, but about him there was a something of dignity and command 
which could not fail of its effect. He wore a great black hat like a 
gendarme’s, but without trimming, and a blue coat with a white plas- 
tron, the tails lined with scarlet, and the sleeves ending in red and white 
cuffs. White breeches, and knee-boots carefully polished, completed the 
uniform, and from over his right shoulder a broad band of crimson 
silk was drawn tightly across his breast. A short sword hung straight 
at his hip, and on his left breast were three orders on red ribbons,— 
a great star, with an eagle in the centre, backed by a sunburst studded 
with brilliants; another eagle, this one of white enamel, pendant from 
a jeweled crown, and a smaller star of enameled white and green, 
similar to the large one. 
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Little Tapin had barely mastered these details when the other spoke 
again, 

“Why art thou thinking to desert?” he said. 

“Monsieur is an officer?” faltered the drummer,—‘“a general, per- 
haps. Pardon, but I do not know the uniform.” 

“A corporal, simply—a soldier of France, like thyself. Be not afraid, 
my little one. All thou sayest shall be held in confidence, Tell me thy 
difficulties.” 

His voice was very kind, the kindest Little Tapin had heard in three 
long months, and suddenly the barrier of his Breton reserve gave and 
broke. The nervous strain had been too great. He must have sym- 
pathy and advice—yes, even though it meant confiding in a stranger and 
the possible discovery and failure of his dearly cherished plans. 

“A soldier of France!’ he exclaimed, impulsively. “Ah, monsieur, 
there you have all my difficulty. What a thing it is to be a soldier of 
France! And not even that, but a drummer, a drummer who is called 
Little Tapin because he is the smallest and weakest in the corps. To be 
taken from home, from the country he loves, from Brittany, and made 
to serve among men who despise him, who laugh at him, who avoid 
him in the hours of leave, because he is not bon camarade. To wear a 
uniform that has been already worn. To sleep in a dormitory where 
there are bétes funestes. To have no friends. To know that he is not 
to see Plougastel, and the sweetheart, and the Little Mother for three 
years. Never to fight, but, at best, to drum voyous out of a garden! 
That, monsieur, is what it is to be a soldier of France!’ 

There were tears in Little Tapin’s eyes now, but he was more angry 
than sad. The silence of months was broken, and the hoarded resent- 
ment and despair of his long martyrdom, once given rein, were not to 
be checked a second time. He threw back his narrow shoulders defiantly, 
and said a hideous thing :— 

“Conspuez Varmée francaise!’ 

There was an instant’s pause, and then the other leaned forward, 
and with one white-gloved hand touched Little Tapin on the eyes. 


Before them a great plain, sloping very gradually upward in all 
directions, like a vast, shallow amphitheatre, spread away in a long 
series of low terraces to where, in the dim distance, the peaks of a 
range of purple hills nicked and notched a sky of palest turquoise. 
From where they stood, upon a slight elevation, the details of even the 
farthest slopes seemed singularly clean-cut and distinct,—the groups of 
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grey willows; the poplars, standing stiffly in twos and threes; the short 
silver reaches of a little river, lying in the hollows where the land occa- 
sionally dipped; at long intervals, a whitewashed cottage, gleaming like 
a sail against this sea of green; even, on the most distant swell of all, 
a herd of ruddy cattle, moving slowly up toward the crest,—each and 
all of these, although in merest miniature, as clear and vivid in form 
and color as if they had been the careful creations of a Claude Lorrain, 

Directly before the knoll upon which they were stationed, a wide 
road, dazzling white in the sunlight, swept in a superb full curve from 
left to right, and on its farther side the ground was covered with close- 
cropped turf, and completely empty for a distance of two hundred 
metres. But beyond! Beyond, every hectare of the great semicircle 
was occupied by dense masses of cavalry, infantry, and artillery, regi- 
ment upon regiment, division upon division, corps upon corps, an innu- 
merable multitude, motionless, as if carved out of many-colored marbles! 

In some curious, unaccountable fashion, Little Tapin seemed to know 
all these by name. There, to the left, were the chasseurs a pied, the huge 
bearskins flecked with red and green pompons, and their white cross-belts 
slashed like capital X’s against the blue of their tunics; there, beside 
them, the foot artillery, a long row of metal collar plates, like dots of 
gold, and gold trappings against dark blue; to the right, the Garde 
Royale Hollandaise, in brilliant crimson and white; in the centre, the 
infantry of the Guard, with tall, straight pompons, red above white, 
and square black shakos, trimmed with scarlet cord. 

Close at hand, surrounding Little Tapin and his companion, were 
the most brilliant figures of the scene, and these, too, he seemed to know 
by name. None was missing. Prince Murat, in a cream-white uniform 
blazing with gold embroidery, and with a scarlet ribbon across his breast ; 
a group of marshals, Ney, Oudinot, Duroc, Macdonald, Augereau, and 
Soult, with their yellow sashes, and cocked hats laced with gold; a 
score of generals, Larouche, Durosnel, Marmont, Letort, Henrion, Chas- 
teller, and the rest, with white instead of gold upon their hats,—clean- 
shaven, severe of brow and lip-line, they stood without movement, their 
gauntleted hands upon their sword-hilts, gazing straight before them. 

Little Tapin drew a deep breath. 

Suddenly from somewhere came a short, sharp bugle note, and in- 
stantly the air was full of the sound of hoofs, and the ring of scabbards 
and stirrup-irons, and the wide white road before them alive with fly- 
ing cavalry. Squadron after squadron, they thundered by: mounted 
chasseurs, with pendants of orange-colored cloth fluttering from their 
shakos, and plaits of powdered hair bobbing at their cheeks; Polish light 
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horse, with metal sunbursts gleaming on their square-topped helmets, 
and crimson and white pennons snapping in the wind at the points of 
their lances; Old Guard cavalry, with curving helmets like Roman legion- 
aries; Mamelukes, with full red trousers, white and scarlet turbans, 
strange standards of horsehair surmounted by the imperial eagle, brazen 
stirrups singularly fashioned, and horse trappings of silver with flying 
crimson tassels; Horse Chasseurs of the Guard, in hussar tunics and 
yellow breeches, their sabretaches swinging as they rode; and Red 
Lancers, in gay uniforms of green and scarlet. Like a whirlwind they 
went past,—each squadron, in turn, wheeling to the left, and coming 
to a halt in the open space beyond the road, until the last lancer swept by. 

A thick cloud of white dust, stirred into being by the flying horses, 
now hung between the army and the knoll, and through this one saw 
dimly the mounted band of the 2oth Chasseurs, on gray stallions, occupy- 
ing the centre of the line, and heard, what before had been drowned by 
the thunder of hoofs, the strains of “Partant pour la Syrie.” 

Slowly, slowly, the dust cloud thinned and lifted, so slowly that it 
seemed as if it would never wholly clear. But, on a sudden, a sharp 
puff of wind sent it whirling off in arabesques to the left, and the whole 
plain lay revealed. 

“Bon Dieu!” said Little Tapin. 

The first rank of cavalry was stationed within a metre of the farther 
border of the road, the line sweeping off to the left and right until details 
became indistinguishable. And beyond, reaching away in a solid mass, 
the vast host dwindled and dwindled, back to where the ascending slopes 
were broken by the distant willows and the reaches of the silver stream. 
With snowy white of breeches and plastrons, with lustre of scarlet velvet 
and gold lace, with sparkle of helmet and cuirass, and dull black of 
bearskin and smoothly groomed flanks, the army blazed and glowed in 
the golden sunlight like a mosaic of a hundred thousand jewels. Silent, 
expectant, the legions flashed crimson, emerald, and sapphire, rolling 
away in broad swells of light and color, motionless save for a long, slow 
heave, as of the ocean, lying, vividly iridescent, under the last rays of the 
setting sun. Then, without warning, as if the touch of a magician’s 
wand had roused the multitude to life, a myriad sabres swept twinkling 
from their scabbards, and, by tens of thousands, the guns of the infantry 
snapped with a sharp click to a “present arms.” The bugles sounded all 
along the line, the tricolors dipped until their golden fringes almost swept 
the ground, the troopers stood upright in their stirrups, their heads 
thrown back, their bronzed faces turned toward the knoll, their eyes 
blazing. And from the farthest slopes inward, like thunder that growls 
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afar, and, coming nearer, swells into unbearable volume, a hoarse cry 
ran down the massed battalions and broke in a stupendous roar upon the 
shuddering air,— 

“Vive l’empereur !” 


Little Tapin rubbed his eyes. 

“T am ill,’ he murmured. “TI have been faint. I seemed to see’— 

“Thou hast seen,” said the voice of his companion, very softly, very 
solemnly,—‘“‘thou hast seen simply what it is to be a soldier of France!” 

His hand rested an instant on the drummer’s shoulder, with the ghost 
of a caress. 

“My little one,’ he added, tenderly, “forget not this. It matters 
nothing whether one is Emperor of the French or the smallest drummer 
of the corps, whom men call ‘Little Tapin.’ I, too, was called ‘little’ 
in the time—‘The Little Corporal’ they called me, from Moscow to the 
Loire. But it is all the same. Chief of the army, drummer of the corps, 
on the field of battle, in the gardens of the Tuileries, routing the Prus- 
sians, or drumming out the voyous,—it is all the same, my little one, 
it is all the same. All that is necessary is to understand—to understand 
that it is all and always for la belle France. Empire or republic, in peace 
or war—what difference? It is still France, still the tricolor, still 
Varmée francaise.” 

He lifted his hat, and looked steadily up at the sky, where the first 
stars were shouldering their way into view. 

“Vive la France!” he added. And on his lips the phrase was like a 
prayer. 

Through the Arc de 1’Etoile the fading sunset looked back, as upon 
something it was loath to leave. Then Little Tapin flung back his head. 
There was a strange, new light in his eyes, and his breath came quickly, 
between parted lips. Without a word he swung upon his heels, slipped 
his drum into place, and marched steadily away, beating the long roll. 
Once, when he had gone a hundred metres, he looked back. The figure 
of the Little Corporal was still standing beside the basin, but now it was 
very thin and faint, like the dust clouds on the Champs Elys¢es. But, as 
the little drummer turned, it raised one hand to its forehead in salute. 

Little Tapin stood motionless for an instant, and then he smiled, and, 
through the deepening twilight— 

“Vive l’armée!” he shouted, shrilly. “Vive la France!” 


256 
ROBERT FROST 
After Apple-Picking 


My long two-pointed ladder’s sticking 
through a tree 

Toward heaven still, 

And there’s a barrel that I didn’t fill 

Beside it, and there may be two or three 

Apples I didn’t pick upon some bough. 

But I am done with apple-picking now. 

Essence of winter sleep is on the night, 

The scent of apples: I am drowsing off. 

I cannot rub the strangeness from my 


sight 

I got from looking through a pane of 
glass 

I skimmed this morning from the drink- 
ing trough 

And held against the world of hoary 
grass. 


It melted, and I let it fall and break. 

But I was well 

Upon my way to sleep before it fell, 

And I could tell 

What form my dreaming was about to 
take. 

Magnified apples appear and disappear, 

Stem end and blossom end, 

And every fleck of russet showing clear. 

My instep arch not only keeps the ache, 

It keeps the pressure of a ladder-round. 

I feel the ladder sway as the boughs bend. 

And I keep hearing from the cellar bin 

The rumbling sound 

Of load on load of apples coming in. 

For I have had too much 

Of apple-picking: I am overtired 

Of the great harvest I myself desired. 

‘There were ten thousand thousand fruit 
to touch, 

Cherish in hand, lift down, and not let 
fall. 

For all 

That struck the earth, 

No matter if not bruised or spiked with 
stubble, 

Went surely to the cider-apple heap 

As of no worth. 
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One can see what will trouble 

This sleep of mine, whatever sleep it is. 

Were he not gone, 

The woodchuck could say whether it’s 
like his 

Long sleep, as I describe its coming on, 

Or just some human sleep. 


The Wood-Pile 


Out walking in the frozen swamp one 
grey day 

I paused and said, “I will turn back from 
here. 

No, I will go on farther—and we shall 
see.” 

The hard snow held me, save where now 
and then 

One foot went down. The view was all 
in lines 

Straight up and down of tall slim trees 

‘Too much alike to mark or name a place 
by 

So as to say for certain I was here 

Or somewhere else: I was just far from 


home. 

A small bird flew before me. He was 
careful 

To put a tree between us when he 
lighted, 


And say no word to tell me who he was 
Who was so foolish as to think what he 


thought. 

He thought that I was after him for a 
feather— 

The white one in his tail; like one who 
takes 


Everything said as personal to himself. 

One flight out sideways would have un- 
deceived him. 

And then there was a pile of wood for 


which 
I forgot him and let his little fear 
Carry him off the way I might have gone, 
Without so much as wishing him good- 
night. 
He went behind it to make his last stand. 
It was a cord of maple, cut and split 
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And piled—and measured, four by four 
by eight. 

And not another like it could I see. 

No runner tracks in this year’s snow 
looped near it. 

And it was older sure than this year’s 
cutting, 

Or even last year’s or the year’s before. 

The wood was grey and the bark warp- 
ing off it 

And the pile somewhat sunken. Clematis 

Had wound strings round and round it 
like a bundle. 

What held it though on one side was a 
tree 

Still growing, and on one a stake and 
prop, 

These latter about to fall. 
that only 

Someone who lived in turning to fresh 
tasks 

Could so forget his handiwork on which 

He spent himself, the labor of his axe, 

And leave it there far from a useful fire- 
place 

To warm the frozen swamp as best it 
could 

With the slow smokeless burning of de- 
cay. 


I thought 


The Runaway 


Once when the sun of the year was be- 
ginning to fall 

We stopped by a mountain pasture to say, 
“Whose colt?” 


A little Morgan had one forefoot on the 
wall, 

The other curled at his heart. He dipped 
his head 

And snorted to us; and then he had to 
bolt. 

We heard the muffled thunder when he 
fled 

And we saw him or thought we saw him 
dim and grey 

Like a shadow against the curtain of 
falling flakes. 

We said, “The little fellow’s afraid of 
the snow. 

He isn’t winter broken.” “It isn’t play 

With the little fellow at all. He’s run- 
ning away. 

I doubt if even his mother could tell him, 
‘Sakes, 

It’s only weather.’ He’d think she didn’t 
know. 

Where is his mother? He can’t be out 
alone.” 

And now he comes again with a clatter 
of stone 

And mounts the wall again with whited 
eyes 

And all his tail that isn’t hair up straight. 

He shudders his coat as if to throw off 
flies. 

Whoever it is that leaves him out so 
late 

When everything else has gone to stall 
and bin 

Ought to be told to go and bring him 
in. 
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I’m a Fool 


Ir was a hard jolt for me, one of the most bitterest I ever had to 


face. 


And it all came about through my own foolishness, too. 


Even 


yet sometimes, when I think of it, I want to cry or swear or kick myself. 
Perhaps, even now, after all this time, there will be a kind of satisfaction 
in making myself look cheap by telling of it. 
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It began at three o’clock one October afternoon as I sat in the grand 
stand at the fall trotting and pacing meet at Sandusky, Ohio. 

To tell the truth, I felt a little foolish that I should be sitting in the 
grand stand at all. During the summer before I had left my home town 
with Harry Whitehead and, with a nigger named Burt, had taken a job 
as swipe with one of the two horses Harry was campaigning through the 
fall race meets that year. Mother cried and my sister Mildred, who 
wanted to get a job as a school teacher in our town that fall, stormed 
and scolded about the house all during the week before I left. They 
both thought it something disgraceful that one of our family should 
take a place as a swipe with race horses. I’ve an idea Mildred thought 
my taking the place would stand in the way of her getting the job she’d 
been working so long for, 

But after all I had to work, and there was no other work to be got. 
A big lumbering fellow of nineteen couldn’t just hang around the house 
and I had got too big to mow people’s lawns and sell newspapers. Little 
chaps who could get next to people’s sympathies by their sizes were 
always getting jobs away from me. There was one fellow who kept say- 
ing to every one who wanted a lawn mowed or a cistern cleaned, that he 
was saving money to work his way through college, and I used to lay 
awake nights thinking up ways to injure him without being found out. 
I kept thinking of wagons running over him and bricks falling on his 
head as he walked along the street. But never mind him. 

I got the place with Harry and I liked Burt fine. We got along 
splendid together. He was a big nigger with a lazy, sprawling body and 
soft, kind eyes, and when it came to a fight he could hit like Jack Johnson. 
He had Bucephalus, a big black pacing stallion that could do 2.09 or 2.10, 
if he had to, and I had a little gelding named Doctor Fritz that never lost 
a race all fall when Harry wanted him to win. 

We set out from home late in July in a box car with the two horses 
and after that, until late November, we kept moving along to the race 
meets and the fairs. It was a peachy time for me, I'll say that. Some- 
times now I think that boys who are raised regular in houses, and never 
have a fine nigger like Burt for best friend, and go to high schools and 
colleges, and never steal anything, or get drunk a little, or learn to swear 
from fellows who know how, or come walking up in front of a grand 
stand in their shirt sleeves and with dirty horsey pants on when the races 
are going on and the grand stand is full of people all dressed up— 
What’s the use of talking about it? Such fellows don’t know nothing 
at all. They’ve never had no opportunity. 

But I did. Burt taught me how to rub down a horse and put the 
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bandages on after a race and steam a horse out and a lot of valuable 
things for any man to know. He could wrap a bandage on a horse’s leg 
so smooth that if it had been the same color you would think it was his 
skin, and I guess he’d have been a big driver, too, and got to the top like 
Murphy and Walter Cox and the others if he hadn’t been black, 

Gee whizz, it was fun. You got to a county seat town, maybe say on 
a Saturday or Sunday, and the fair began the next Tuesday and lasted 
until Friday afternoon. Doctor Fritz would be, say, in the 2.25 trot on 
Tuesday afternoon and on Thursday afternoon Bucephalus would knock 
‘em cold in the “free-for-all” pace. It left you a lot of time to hang 
around and listen to horse talk, and see Burt knock some yap cold that 
got too gay, and you’d find out about horses and men and pick up a lot 
of stuff you could use all the rest of your life, if you had some sense 
and salted down what you heard and felt and saw. 

And then at the end of the week when the race meet was over, and 
Harry had run home to tend up to his livery stable business, you and 
Burt hitched the two horses to carts and drove slow and steady across 
the country, to the place for the next meeting, so as to not over-heat 
the horses, etc., etc., you know. 

Gee whizz, Gosh a’mighty, the nice hickorynut and beechnut and oaks 
and other kinds of trees along the roads, all brown and red, and the good 
smells, and Burt singing a song that was called Deep River, and the 
country girls at the windows of houses and everything. You can stick 
your colleges up your nose for all me. I guess I know where I got my 
education. 

Why, one of those little burgs of towns you come to on the way, say 
now on a Saturday afternoon, and Burt says, “let’s lay up here.” And 
you did. 

And you took the horses to a livery stable and fed them, and you got 
your good clothes out of a box and put them on. 

And the town was full of farmers gaping, because they could see you 
were race horse people, and the kids maybe never see a nigger before 
and was afraid and run away when the two of us walked down their main 
street. 

And that was before prohibition and all that foolishness, and so you 
went into a saloon, the two of you, and all the yaps come and stood 
around, and there was always some one pretended he was horsey and knew 
things and spoke up and began asking questions, and all you did was to 
lie all you could about what horses you had, and I said I owned them, 
and then some fellow said “Will you have a drink of whiskey?” and Burt 
knocked his eye out the way he could say, off-hand like, “Oh well, all 
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right, I’m agreeable to a little nip. I'll split a quart with you.” Gee 
whizz. 


But that isn’t what I want to tell my story about. We got home late 
in November and I promised mother I’d quit the race horses for good. 
There’s a lot of things you’ve got to promise a mother because she don’t 
know any better, 

And 50, there not being any work in our town any more than when 
I left there to go to the races, I went off to Sandusky and got a pretty 
good place taking care of horses for a man who owned a teaming and 
delivery and storage and coal and real estate business there. It was a 
pretty good place with good eats, and a day off each week, and sleeping 
on a cot in a big barn, and mostly just shoveling in hay and oats to a 
lot of big good-enough skates of horses, that couldn’t have trotted a race 
with a toad. I wasn’t dissatisfied and I could send money home. 

And then, as I started to tell you, the fall races come to Sandusky 
and I got the day off and I went. I left the job at noon and had on my 
good clothes and my new brown derby hat I’d just bought the Saturday 
before, and a stand-up collar. 

First of all I went down-town and walked about with the dudes. I’ve 
always thought to myself, “put up a good front” and so I did it. I had 
forty dollars in my pocket and so I went into the West House, a big 
hotel, and walked up to the cigar stand. ‘Give me three twenty-five cent 
cigars,’ I said. There was a lot of horsemen and strangers and dressed- 
up people from other towns standing around in the lobby and in the bar, 
and I mingled amongst them. In the bar there was a fellow with a cane 
and a Windsor tie on, that it made me sick to look at him. I like a man 
to be a man and dress up, but not to go put on that kind of airs. So I 
pushed him aside, kind of rough, and had me a drink of whiskey. And 
then he looked at me, as though he thought maybe he’d get gay, but he 
changed his mind and didn’t say anything. And then I had another 
drink of whiskey, just to show him something, and went out and had a 
hack out to the races, all to myself, and when I got there I bought myself 
the best seat I could get up in the grand stand, but didn’t go in for any 
of these boxes. That’s putting on too many airs. 

And so there I was, sitting up in the grand stand as gay as you please 
and looking down on the swipes coming out with their horses, and with 
their dirty horsey pants on and the horse blankets swung over their 
shoulders, same as I had been doing all the year before. I liked one 
thing about the same as the other, sitting up there and feeling grand and 
being down there and looking up at the yaps and feeling grander and 
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more important, too. One thing’s about as good as another, if you take 
it just right. I’ve often said that. 

Well, right in front of me, in the grand stand that day, there was a 
fellow with a couple of girls and they was about my age. The young 
fellow was a nice guy all right. He was the kind maybe that goes to 
college and then comes to be a lawyer or maybe a newspaper editor or 
something like that, but he wasn’t stuck on himself. There are some of 
that kind are all right and he was one of the ones. 

He had his sister with him and another girl and the sister looked 
around over his shoulder, accidental at first, not intending to start any- 
thing—she wasn’t that kind—and her eyes and mine happened to meet. 

You know how it is. Gee, she wasa peach! She had ona soft dress, 
kind of a blue stuff and it looked carelessly made, but was well sewed and 
made and everything. I knew that much. I blushed when she looked 
right at me and so did she. She was the nicest girl I’ve ever seen in my 
life. She wasn’t stuck on herself and she could talk proper grammar 
without being like a school teacher or something like that. What I mean 
is, she was O. K. I think maybe her father was well-to-do, but not rich 
enough to make her chesty because she was his daughter, as some are. 
Maybe he owned a drug store or a drygoods store in their home town, 
or something like that. She never told me and I never asked. 

My own people are all O. K. too, when you come to that. My grand- 
father was Welsh and over in the old country in Wales he was— But 
never mind that. 


The first heat of the first race come off and the young fellow setting 
there with the two girls left them and went down to make a bet. I knew 
what he was up to, but he didn’t talk big and noisy and let every one 
around know he was a sport, as some do. He wasn’t that kind. Well, 
he come back and I heard him tell the two girls what horse he’d bet on, 
and when the heat was trotted they all half got to their feet and acted in 
the excited, sweaty way people do when they’ve got money down on a 
race, and the horse they bet on is up there pretty close at the end, and they 
think maybe he’ll come on with a rush, but he never does because he 
hasn’t got the old juice in him, come right down to it. 

And then, pretty soon, the horses came out for the 2.18 pace and 
there was a horse in it I knew. He was a horse Bob French had in his 
string but Bob didn’t own him. He was a horse owned by a Mr. Mathers 
down at Marietta, Ohio. 

This Mr. Mathers had a lot of money and owned some coal mines or 
something, and he had a swell place out in the country, and he was 
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stuck on race horses, but was a Presbyterian or something, and I think 
more than likely his wife was one, too, maybe a stiffer one than himself. 
So he never raced his horses hisself, and the story round the Ohio race 
tracks was that when one of his horses got ready to go to the races he 
turned him over to Bob French and pretended to his wife he was sold. 

So Bob had the horses and he did pretty much as he pleased and you 
can’t blame Bob, at least, I never did. Sometimes he was out to win 
and sometimes he wasn’t. I never cared much about that when I was 
swiping a horse. What I did want to know was that my horse had the 
speed and could go in front, if you wanted him to. 

And, as I’m telling you, there was Bob in this race with one of Mr. 
Mathers’ horses, named “About Ben Ahem” or something like that, 
and was fast asa streak. He was a gelding and had a mark of 2.21, but 
could step in .08 or .09. 

Because when Burt and I were out, as I’ve told you, the year before, 
there was a nigger, Burt knew, worked for Mr. Mathers and we went 
out there one day when we didn’t have no race on at the Marietta Fair 
and our boss Harry was gone home. 

And so every one was gone to the fair but just this one nigger and 
he took us all through Mr. Mathers’ swell house and he and Burt tapped 
a bottle of wine Mr. Mathers had hid in his bedroom, back in a closet, 
without his wife knowing, and he showed us this Ahem horse. Burt 
was always stuck on being a driver but didn’t have much chance to get to 
the top, being a nigger, and he and the other nigger gulped that whole 
bottle of wine and Burt got a little lit up. 

So the nigger let Burt take this About Ben Ahem and step him a mile 
in a track Mr. Mathers had all to himself, right there on the farm. And 
Mr. Mathers had one child, a daughter, kinda sick and not very good 
looking, and she came home and we had to hustle and get About Ben 
Ahem stuck back in the barn. 


I’m only telling you to get everything straight. At Sandusky, that 
afternoon I was at the fair, this young fellow with the two girls was 
fussed, being with the girls and losing his bet. You know how a fellow 
is that way. One of them was his girl and the other his sister. I had 
figured that out. 

“Gee whizz,” I says to myself, “I’m going to give him the dope.” 

He was mighty nice when I touched him on the shoulder. He and 
the girls were nice to me right from the start and clear to the end. I’m 
not blaming them. 

And so he leaned back and I gave him the dope on About Ben Ahem. 
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“Don’t bet a cent on this first heat because he’ll go like an oxen hitched 
to a plow, but when the first heat is over go right down and lay on your 
pile.” That’s what I told him. 

Well, I never saw a fellow treat any one sweller. There was a fat 
man sitting beside the little girl, that had looked at me twice by this 
time, and I at her, and both blushing, and what did he do but have the 
nerve to turn and ask the fat man to get up and change places with me 
so I could set with his crowd. 

Gee whizz, craps a’mighty. There I was. What a chump I was to go 
and get gay up there in the West House bar, and just because that dude 
was standing there with a cane and that kind of a necktie on, to go and 
get all balled up and drink that whiskey, just to show off. 

Of course she would know, me sitting right beside her and letting 
her smell of my breath. I could have kicked myself right down out of 
that grand stand and all around that race track, and made a faster record 
than most of the skates of horses they had there that year. 

Because that girl wasn’t any mutt of a girl. What wouldn’t I have 
give right then for a stick of chewing gum to chew, or a lozenger, or 
some liquorice, or most anything. I was glad I had those twenty-five 
cent cigars in my pocket and right away I gave that fellow one and lit one 
myself. Then that fat man got up and we changed places and there I 
was, plunked right down beside her. 

They introduced themselves and the fellow’s best girl he had with 
him was named Miss Elinor Woodbury, and her father was a manu- 
facturer of barrels from a place called Tiffin, Ohio. And the fellow him- 
self was named Wilbur Wessen and his sister was Miss Lucy Wessen. 

I suppose it was their having such swell names got me off my trolley. 
A fellow, just because he has been a swipe with a race horse and works 
taking care of horses for a man in the teaming, delivery, and storage 
business, isn’t any better or worse than any one else. I’ve often thought 
that, and said it too. 

But you know how a fellow is. There’s something in that kind of 
nice clothes, and the kind of nice eyes she had, and the way she had looked 
at me awhile before, over her brother’s shoulder, and me looking back at 
her, and both of us blushing. 

I couldn’t show her up for a boob, could I? 

I made a fool of myself, that’s what I did. I said my name was 
Walter Mathers from Marietta, Ohio, and then I told all three of them 
the smashingest lie you ever heard. What I said was that my father 
owned the horse About Ben Ahem and that he had let him out to this Bob 
French for racing purposes, because our family was proud and had never 
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gone into racing that way, in our own name, I mean. Then I had got 
started and they were all leaning over and listening, and Miss Lucy 
Wessen’s eyes were shining, and I went the whole hog. 

I told about our place down at Marietta, and about the big stables and 
the grand brick house we had on a hill, up above the Ohio River, but I 
knew enough not to do it in no bragging way. What I did was to start 
things and then let them drag the rest out of me. I acted just as re- 
luctant to tell as I could. Our family hasn’t got any barrel factory, and, 
since I’ve known us, we’ve always been pretty poor, but not asking any- 
thing of any one at that, and my grandfather, over in Wales—but never 
mind that. 

We set there talking like we had known each other for years and 
years, and I went and told them that my father had been expecting 

-maybe this Bob French wasn’t on the square, and had sent me up to 
Sandusky on the sly to find out what I could. 

And I bluffed it through I had found out all about the 2.18 pace, 
in which About Ben Ahem was to start. 

I said he would lose the first heat by pacing like a lame cow and then 
he would come back and skin ’em alive after that. And to back up what 
I said I took thirty dollars out of my pocket and handed it to Mr. Wilbur 
Wessen and asked him, would he mind, after the first heat, to go down 
and place it on About Ben Ahem for whatever odds he could get. What 
I said was that I didn’t want Bob French to see me and none of the 
swipes. 


Sure enough the first heat come off and About Ben Ahem went off 
his stride, up the back stretch, and looked like a wooden horse or a sick 
one, and come in to be last. Then this Wilbur Wessen went down to the 
betting place under the grand stand and there I was with the two girls, 
and when that Miss Woodbury was looking the other way once, Lucy 
Wessen kinda, with her shoulder you know, kinda touched me. Not 
just tucking down, I don’t mean. You know how a woman can do. 
They get close, but not getting gay either. You know what they do. 
Gee whizz. 

And then they give me a jolt. What they had done, when I didn’t 
know, was to get together, and they had decided Wilbur Wessen would 
bet fifty dollars, and the two girls had gone and put in ten dollars each 
of their own money, too. I was sick then, but I was sicker later. 

About the gelding, About Ben Ahem, and their winning their money, 
I wasn’t worried a lot about that. It come out O.K. Ahem stepped 
the next three heats like a bushel of spoiled eggs going to market before 
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they could be found out, and Wilbur Wessen had got nine to two for the 
money. There was something else eating at me. 

Because Wilbur come back, after he had bet the money, and after 
that he spent most of his time talking to that Miss Woodbury, and Lucy 
Wessen and I was left alone together like on a desert island. Gee, if 
I'd only been on the square or if there had been any way of getting 
myself on the square. There ain’t any Walter Mathers, like I said to her 
and them, and there hasn’t ever been one, but if there was, I bet I’d go 
to Marietta, Ohio, and shoot him to-morrow. 

There I was, big boob that I am. Pretty soon the race was over, 
and Wilbur had gone down and collected our money, and we had a 
hack downtown, and he stood us a swell supper at the West House, and 
a bottle of champagne beside. 

And I was with that girl and she wasn’t saying much, and I wasn’t 
saying much either. One thing I know. She wasn’t stuck on me because 
of the lie about my father being rich and all that. There’s a way you 
know. . . . Craps a’mighty. There’s a kind of girl you see just once in 
your life, and if you don’t get busy and make hay, then you’re gone for 
good and all, and might as well go jump off a bridge. They give you a 
look from inside of them somewhere, and it ain’t no vamping, and what 
it means is—you want that girl to be your wife, and you want nice things 
around her like flowers and swell clothes, and you want her to have the 
kids you’re going to have, and you want good music played and no rag- 
time. Gee whizz. 

There’s a place over near Sandusky, across a kind of bay, and it’s 
called Cedar Point. And after we had supper we went over to it ina 
launch, all by ourselves. Wilbur and Miss Lucy and that Miss Woodbury 
had to catch a ten o’clock train back to Tiffin, Ohio, because when you’re 
out with girls like that you can’t get careless and miss any trains and stay 
out all night, like you can with some kinds of Janes. 

And Wilbur blowed himself to the launch and it cost him fifteen cold 
plunks, but I wouldn’t never have knew if i hadn’t listened. He wasn’t 
no tin horn kind of a sport. 

Over at the Cedar Point place, we didn’t stay around where there 
was a gang of common kind of cattle at all. 

There was big dance halls and dining places for yaps, and there was 
a beach you could walk along and get where it was dark, and we went 
there. 

She didn’t talk hardly at all and neither did I, and I was thinking how 
glad I was my mother was all right, and always made us kids learn to 
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eat with a fork at table, and not swill soup, and not be noisy and rough 
like a gang you see around a race track that way. 

Then Wilbur and his girl went away up the beach and Lucy and I sat 
down in a dark place, where there was some roots of old trees the water 
had washed up, and after that the time, till we had to go back in the 
launch and they had to catch their trains, wasn’t nothing at all. It went 
like winking your eye. 

Here’s how it was. The place we were setting in was dark, like I 
said, and there was the roots from that old stump sticking up like arms, 
and there was a watery smell, and the night was like—as if you could 
put your hand out and feel it—so warm and soft and dark and sweet like 
an orange, 

I most cried and I most swore and I most jumped up and danced, 
I was so mad and happy and sad. 

When Wilbur come back from being alone with his girl, and she saw 
him coming, Lucy she says, “We got to go to the train now,” and she 
was most crying too, but she never knew nothing I knew, and she couldn’t 
be so all busted up. And then, before Wilbur and Miss Woodbury got 
up to where we was, she put her face up and kissed me quick and put 
her head up against me and she was all quivering and—Gee whizz. 


Sometimes I hope I have cancer and die. I guess you know what I 
mean. We went in the launch across the bay to the train like that, and 
it was dark, too. She whispered and said it was like she and I could 
get out of the boat and walk on the water, and it sounded foolish, but I 
knew what she meant. 

And then quick we were right at the depot, and there was a big gang 
of yaps, the kind that goes to the fairs, and crowded and milling around 
like cattle, and how could I tell her? “It won’t be long because you'll 
write and I’ll write to you.” That’s all she said. 

I got a chance like a hay barn afire. A swell chance I got. 

And maybe she would write me, down at Marietta that way, and the 
letter would come back, and stamped on the front of it by the U.S.A. 
“there ain’t any such guy,” or something like that, whatever they stamp 
on a letter that way. 

And me trying to pass myself off for a bigbug and a swell—to her, 
as decent a little body as God ever made. Craps a’mighty—a swell chance 
I got! 

And then the train come in, and she got on it, and Wilbur Wessen he 
come and shook hands with me, and that Miss Woodbury was nice too 
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and bowed to me, and IJ at her, and the train went and I busted out and 


cried like a kid. 


Gee, I could have run after that train and made Dan Patch look 
like a freight train after a wreck but, socks a’mighty, what was the use? 


Did you ever see such a fool? 


I'll bet you what—if I had an arm broke right now or a train had run 


over my foot—I wouldn’t go to no doctor at all. 


I’d go set down and 


let her hurt and hurt—that’s what I’d do, 
T’ll bet you what—if I hadn’t a drunk that booze I’d a never been such 
a boob as to go tell such a lie—that couldn’t never be made straight to a 


lady like her. 


I wish I had that fellow right here that had on a Windsor tie and 


carried a cane. 
fool—that’s what he is. 


I’d smash him for fair. 


Gosh darn his eyes. He’s a big 


And if I’m not another you just go find me one and I’ll quit working 


and be a bum and give him my job. 


I don’t care nothing for working, 


and earning money, and saving it for no such boob as myself. 


FRANK WILSON CHENEY 
HERSEY 


The First Duel in Boston 


The first duel in Boston was fought on 
the Common on the night of July 3, 1728, 
by Benjamin Woodbridge and Henry 
Phillips, two intimate friends. Phillips was 
of the class of 1724, Harvard College. 
Their ardent social nature led them to 
the gaming table, and gambling finally led 
to a fatal dispute. Woodbridge was 
slain; and Phillips fled to Rochelle, France, 
where, exactly one year after, he died of 
a broken heart. 


“Here lyes interred the body of Mr. Ben- 
jamin Woodbridge, son of the Honourable 
Dudley Woodbridge Esq’re, who decd 
July ye 3d, 1728, in ye 20th year of his 
age.” 

Granary Burying Ground. 


Tre dew bejewelled the greensward cold, 
And the night-mist trailed from the 
marshes. 
A spectral gleam where the river-tide 
rolled, 
A lustre, pale as the succory’s bloom, 


On the mottled lawns and the leafy 
gloom,— 

Lo, this was the sheen a midsummer sky 

Had shed o’er the Common in Boston 
Town, 

In the days when the province loved the 
crown. 

The crickets chirped with a drowsy cry, 

The frogs in the slime of their pond 
droned low, 

And the sombre old town a sleep—like 
snow— 

Had buried in silence deep as the tomb; 

For good men dream when the black tides 
flow, 

And the night-mist trails from the 

marshes. 


Like phantoms 
haunt, 

Two striplings trod ’neath the shroud 
that hung 

From the drooping limbs of the Great 
Elm gaunt, 

Where gibbeted Quaker and witch had 


swung. 


gliding athwart their 
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The twain stalked on through the shade 
of death, 

With the lust of life agleam in their eyes; 

Both waited the word that hate never 
saith, 

Then hurled away cloaks and hats in a 
breath. 

And whipped out their swords to clash 
and clink, 

And flash in the gloom like fireflies ; 

While the echoes rang o’er the river- 
brink, 

And the night-mist trailed from the 

marshes. 


Did the young hearts ache with remorse 
for the jeer 

In the heat of the wine flung forth too 
free, 

For the dicing in spite of the mother’s 
tear? 

Or throb with the maddening ecstasy 
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Of parry and thrust ’twixt peer and peer; 
With the frantic hope and the deadly will 
The blood that would quench their hate 
to spill, 
While the night-mist trailed from the 
marshes? 


A twist of the arm, and a supple lunge, 

A lithe recoil, and a clank of steel; 

A dart of a blade like a snake in its 
plunge, 

A moaning curse, a tottering reel,— 

And a smooth white face lay bathed in 
dew; 

While the blood and the hate ebbed away 
with the tide, 

And the slayer of life wished himself 
had died 

Where the shroud of the Elm drooped 
dimly blue, 

Where the night-mist trailed from the 

marshes. 


GUY SCULL (1876-1920) 
Men of Harvard 


As it was in ’61, so in the early spring of ’98, in fewer numbers per- 
haps, because the need was less, but with just such a strong spirit as 
before, the men of Harvard University enlisted in the forming regiments 
for the front. Some went as commissioned officers, some as privates; 
some were in the infantry, others in the cavalry, others wore sewed to 
the sleeve of their shirts the red cross of the hospital corps; everywhere 
throughout the vast extent of armies, in Cuba, in Porto Rico, or left 
behind to sweat and toil in weariness, men we had known and men we 
had heard of, men they placed in command of companies, or in the third 
relief of the guard, were doing what ought to be done. 

One man, a Senior, who enlisted as a private in the very beginning, 
was given a commission before there had been any fighting, and when 
the fighting began he was promoted. By a brave regiment he was called 
a brave man. 

There are no more battles now. The men are returning, and we see 
them about the colleges as before, but of course not all who went in the 
spring; for the work that these men had set out to do would not permit 
of that. And to those whom we shall not see here, either this year or the 
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next, who fought as their teaching had told them, and did it well, to them 
full honor is owing, and to them is given in sadness the great love of this 
University of Harvard. Hhllister, Furness, Sanders, Crapo, Adsit, 
Lahman, Henshaw—they are the men who have gone. They died in 
service, and, when they were buried, United States troops stood at 
attention. 


JOHN MACY 


American Literature 


AMERICAN literature is a branch of English literature, as truly as are 
English books written in Scotland or South Africa. Our literature lies 
almost entirely in the nineteenth century when the ideas and books of 
the western world were freely interchanged among the nations and became 
accessible to an increasing number of readers. In literature nationality is 
determined by language rather than by blood or geography. M. Maeter- 
linck, born a subject of King Leopold, belongs to French literature. Mr. 
Joseph Conrad, born in Poland, is already an English classic. Geography, 
much less important in the nineteenth century than before, was never, 
among modern European nations, so important as we sometimes are asked 
to believe. Of the ancestors of English literature “Beowulf” is scarcely 
more significant, and rather less graceful, than our tree-inhabiting fore- 
bears with prehensile toes; the true progenitors of English literature are 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Italian, and French. 

American literature and English literature of the nineteenth century 
are parallel derivatives from preceding centuries of English literature. 
Literature is a succession of books from books. Artistic expression 
springs from life ultimately but not immediately. It may be likened to 
a river which is swollen throughout its course by new tributaries and by 
the seepages of its banks; it reflects the life through which it flows, taking 
color from the shores; the shores modify it, but its power and volume 
descend from distant headwaters and affluents far up stream. Or it may 
be likened to the race-life which our food nourishes or impoverishes, 
which our individual circumstances foster or damage, but which flows on 
through us, strangely impersonal and beyond our power to kill or create. 

It is well for a writer to say: ‘Away with books! I will draw my 
inspiration from life!” For we have too many books that are simply 
better books diluted by John Smith. At the same time, literature is not 
born spontaneously out of life. Every book has its literary parentage, and 
students find it so easy to trace genealogies that much criticism reads like 
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an Old Testament chapter of “begats.”” Every novel was suckled at the 
breasts of older novels, and great mothers are often prolific of anemic 
offspring. The stock falls off and revives, goes a-wandering, and returns 
like a prodigal. The family records get blurred. But of the main fact 
of descent there is no doubt. 

American literature is English literature made in this country. Its 
nineteenth-century characteristics are evident and can be analyzed and 
discussed with some degree of certainty. Its “American” characteristics 
—no critic that I know has ever given a good account of them. You can 
define certain peculiarities of American politics, American agriculture, 
American public schools, even American religion. But what is uniquely 
American in American literature? Poe is just as American as Mark 
Twain; Lanier is just as American as Whittier. The American spirit 
in literature is a myth, like American valor in war, which is precisely 
like the valor of Italians and Japanese. The American, deluded by a 
falsely idealized image which he calls America, can say that the purity of 
Longfellow represents the purity of American home life. An Irish 
Englishman, Mr. Bernard Shaw, with another falsely idealized image of 
America, surprised that a face does not fit his image, can ask: “What 
is Poe doing in that galley?” There is no answer. You never can tell. 
Poe could not help it. He was born in Boston, and lived in Richmond, 
New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia. Professor van Dyke says that Poe 
was a maker of “decidedly un-American cameos,” but I do not understand 
what that means. Facts are uncomfortable consorts of prejudices and 
emotional generalities; they spoil domestic peace, and when there is a 
separation they sit solid at home while the other party goes. Irving, a 
shy, sensitive gentleman, who wrote with fastidious care, said: “It has 
been a matter of marvel, to European readers, that a man from the wilds 
of America should express himself in tolerable English.” It is a matter 
of marvel, just as it is a marvel that Blake and Keats flowered in the 
brutal city of London a hundred years ago. 

The literary mind is strengthened and nurtured, is influenced and 
mastered, by the accumulated riches of literature. In the last century the 
strongest thinkers in our language were Englishmen, and not only the 
traditional but the contemporary influences on our thinkers and artists 
were British. This may account for one negative characteristic of 
American literature—its lack of American quality. True, our records 
must reflect our life. Our poets, enamored of nightingales and Persian 
gardens, have not altogether forgotten the mocking-bird and the woods 
of Maine. Fiction, written by inhabitants of New York, Ohio, and 
Massachusetts, does tell us something of the ways of life in those mighty 
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commonwealths, just as English fiction written by Lancashire men about 
Lancashire people is saturated with the dialect, the local habits and 
scenery of that country. But wherever an English-speaking man of 
imagination may dwell, in Dorset or Calcutta or Indianapolis, he is sub- 
ject to the strong arm of the empire of English literature; he cannot 
escape it; it tears him out of his obscure bed and makes a happy slave of 
him. He is assigned to the department of the service for which his gifts 
qualify him, and his special education is undertaken by drill-masters and 
captains who hail from provinces far from his birthplace. 

Dickens, who writes of London, influences Bret Harte, who writes of 
California, and Bret Harte influences Kipling, who writes of India. Each 
is intensely local in subject matter. The affinity between them is a matter 
of temperament, manifested, for example, in the swagger and exaggera- 
tion characteristic of all three. California did not “produce” Bret Harte; 
the power of Dickens was greater than that of the Sierras and the Golden 
Gate. Bret Harte created a California that never existed, and Indian 
gentlemen, Caucasian and Hindoo, tell us that Kipling invented an army 
and an empire unknown to geographers and war-officers. 

The ideas at work among these English men of letters are world- 
encircling and fly between book and brain. The dominant power is on 
the British Islands, and the prevailing stream of influence flows west 
across the Atlantic. Sometimes it turns and runs the other way. Poe 
influenced Rossetti; Whitman influenced Henley. For a century Cooper 
has been in command of the British literary marine. Literature is repre- 
hensibly unpatriotic, even though its votaries are, as individual citizens, 
afflicted with local prides and hostilities. It takes only a dramatic interest 
in the guns of Yorktown. Its philosophy was nobly uttered by Gaston 
Paris in the Collége de France in 1870, when the city was beleaguered 
by the German armies: “Common studies, pursued in the same spirit, in 
all civilized countries, form, beyond the restrictions of diverse and often 
hostile nationalities, a great country which no war profanes, no conqueror 
menaces, where souls find that refuge and unity which in former times 
was offered them by the city of God.” The catholicity of English lan- 
guage and literature transcends the temporal boundaries of states. 

What, then, of the “provincialism” of the American province of the 
empire of British literature? Is it an observable general characteristic, 
and is it a virtue or a vice? There is a sense in which American literature 
is not provincial enough. The most provincial of all literature is the 
Greek. The Greeks knew nothing outside of Greece and needed to know 
nothing. The Old Testament is tribal in its provinciality; its god is a 
local god, and its village police and sanitary regulations are erected into 
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eternal laws. If this racial localism is not essential to the greatness 
of early literatures, it is inseparable from them; we find it there. It 
is not possible in our cosmopolitan age and there are few traces of it 
in American books. No American poet has sung of his neighborhood 
with naive passion, as if it were all the world to him. Whitman is pug- 
naciously American, but his sympathies are universal, his vision is 
cosmic; when he seems to be standing in a city street looking at life, he is 
in a trance, and his spirit is racing with the winds. 

The welcome that we gave Whitman betrays the lack of an admirable 
kind of provincialism ; it shows us defective in local security of judgment. 
Some of us have been so anxiously abashed by high standards of European 
culture that we could not see a poet in our own back yard until European 
poets and critics told us he was there. This is queerly contradictory to 
a disposition found in some Americans to disregard world standards and 
proclaim a third-rate poet as the Milton of Oshkosh or the Shelley of San 
Francisco. The passage in Lowell’s “Fable for Critics” about “The 
American Bulwers, Disraelis and Scotts” is a spoonful of salt in the 
mouth of that sort of gaping village reverence. 

Of dignified and self-respecting provincialism, such as Professor 
Royce so eloquently advocates, there might well be more in American 
books. Our poets desert the domestic landscape to write pseudo-Eliza- 
bethan dramas and sonnets about Mont Blanc. They set up an artificial 
Tennyson park on the banks of the Hudson. Beside the shores of Lake 
Michigan they croon the love affairs of an Arab in the desert and his 
noble steed. This is not a very grave offence, for poets live among the 
stars, and it makes no difference from what point of the earth’s surface 
they set forth on their aerial adventures. A Wisconsin poet may write 
very beautifully about nightingales, and a New England Unitarian may 
write beautifully about cathedrals; if it is beautiful, it is poetry, and all 
is well. 

The novelists are the worst offenders. There have been few of them; 
they have not been adequate in numbers or in genius to the task of de- 
scribing the sections of the country, the varied scenes and habits from 
New Orleans to the Portlands. And yet, small band as they are, with 
great domestic opportunities and responsibilities, they have devoted 
volumes to Paris, which has an able native corps of story-makers, and to 
Italy, where the home talent is first-rate. In this sense American litera- 
ture is too globe-trotting, it has too little savor of the soil. 

Of provincialism of the narrowest type American writers, like other 
men of imagination, are not guilty to any reprehensible degree. It is a 
vice sometimes imputed to them by provincial critics who view literature 
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from the office of a London weekly review or from the lecture rooms of 
American colleges. Some American writers are parochial, for example, 
Whittier. Others, like Mr. Henry James, are provincial in outlook, but 
cosmopolitan in experience, and reveal their provinciality by a self- 
conscious internationalism. Probably English and French writers may 
be similarly classified as provincial or not. Mr. James says that Poe’s 
collection of critical sketches “is probably the most complete and ex- 
quisite specimen of provincialism ever prepared for the edification of 
men.” It is nothing like that. It is an example of what happens when 
a hack reviewer’s work in local journals is collected into a volume be- 
cause he turns out to be a genius. The list of Poe’s victims is not more 
remarkable for the number of nonentities it includes than “The Lives of 
the Poets” by the great Doctor Johnson, who was hack for a bookseller, 
and “introduced” all the poets that the taste of the time encouraged the 
bookseller to print. Poe was cosmopolitan in spirit; his prejudices were 
personal and highly original, usually against the prejudices of his moment 
and milieu. Hawthorne is less provincial, in the derogatory sense, than 
his charming biographer, Mr. James, as will become evident if one com- 
pares Hawthorne’s American notes on England, written in long ago days 
of national rancor, with Mr. James’s British notes on America (“The 
American Scene’), written in our happy days of spacious vision. 
Emerson’s ensphering universality overspreads Carlyle like the sky 
above a volcanic island. Indeed Carlyle (who knew more about American 
life and about what other people ought to do than any other British 
writer earlier than Mr. Chesterton) justly complains that Emerson is not 
sufficiently local and concrete; Carlyle longs to see “some Event, Man’s 
Life, American Forest, or piece of creation which this Emerson loves and 
wonders at, well Emersonized.” Longfellow would not stay at home and 
write more about the excellent village blacksmith; he made poetical tours 
of Europe and translated songs and legends from several languages for 
the delight of the villagers who remained behind. Lowell was so heartily 
cosmopolitan that American newspapers accused him of Anglomania— 
which proves their provincialism but acquits him. Mr. Howells has 
written a better book about Venice than about Ohio. Mark Twain lived 
in every part of America, from Connecticut to California, he wrote about 
every country under the sun (and about some countries beyond the sun), 
he is read by all sorts and conditions of men in the English-speaking 
world, and he is an adopted hero in Vienna. It is difficult to come to any 
conclusion about provincialism as a characteristic of American literature. 
American literature is on the whole idealistic, sweet, delicate, nicely 
finished. There is little of it which might not have appeared in the 
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Youth’s Companion. The notable exceptions are our most stalwart men 
of genius, Thoreau, Whitman, and Mark Twain. Any child can read 
American literature, and if it does not make a man of him, it at least 
will not lead him into forbidden realms. Indeed, American books too 
seldom come to grips with the problems of life, especially the books cast 
in artistic forms. The essayists, expounders, and preachers attack life 
vigorously and wrestle with the meaning of it. The poets are thin, 
moonshiny, meticulous in technique. Novelists are few and feeble, and 
dramatists are non-existent. These generalities, subject to exceptions, 
are confirmed by a reading of the first fifteen volumes of the Atlantic 
Monthly, which are a treasure-house of the richest period of American 
literary expression. In those volumes one finds a surprising number 
of vigorous, distinguished papers on politics, philosophy, science, even on 
literature and art. Many talented men and women, whose names are not 
well remembered, are clustered there about the half dozen salient men 
of genius; and the collection gives one a sense that the New England 
mind (aided by the outlying contributors) was, in its one Age of 
Thought, an abundant and diversified power. But the poetry is not 
memorable, except for some verses by the few standard poets. And the 
fiction is naive. Edward Everett Hale’s “The Man Without a Country” 
is almost the only story there that one comes on with a thrill either of 
recognition or of discovery. 

It is hard to explain why the American, except in his exhortatory and 
passionately argumentative moods, has not struck deep into American 
life, why his stories and verses are, for the most part, only pretty things, 
nicely unimportant. Anthony Trollope had a theory that the absence 
of international copyright threw our market open too unrestrictedly to 
the British product, that the American novel was an unprotected infant 
industry; we printed Dickens and the rest without paying royalty and 
starved the domestic manufacturer. This theory does not explain. For 
there are many American novelists published, read, and probably paid 
for their work. The trouble is that they lacked genius; they dealt with 
trivial, slight aspects of life; they did not take the novel seriously in the 
right sense of the word, though no doubt they were in another sense 
serious enough about their poor productions. ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and 
“Huckleberry Finn” are colossal exceptions to the prevailing weakness 
and superficiality of American novels. 

Why do American writers turn their backs on life, miss its intensities, 
its significance? The American Civil War was the most tremendous up- 
heaval in the world after the Napoleonic period. The imaginative re- 
action on it consists of some fine essays, Lincoln’s addresses, Whitman’s 
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war poetry, “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” (which came before the war but is 
part of it), one or two passionate hymns by Whittier, the second series 
of the “Biglow Papers,” Hale’s “The Man Without a Country’—and 
what else? The novels laid in war-time are either sanguine melodrama 
or absurd idyls of maidens whose lovers are at the front—a tragic theme 
if tragically and not sentimentally conceived. Perhaps the bullet that 
killed Theodore Winthrop deprived us of our great novelist of the Civil 
War, for he was on the right road. In a general speculation such a 
might-have-been is not altogether futile; if Milton had died of whooping 
cough there would not have been any ‘‘Paradise Lost’’; the reverse of 
this is that some geniuses whose works ought inevitably to have been 
produced by this or that national development may have died too soon. 
This suggestion, however, need not be gravely argued. The fact is that 
the American literary imagination after the Civil War was almost sterile. 
If no books had been written, the failure of that conflict to get itself 
embodied in some masterpieces would be less disconcerting. But 
thousands of books were written by people who knew the war at first 
hand and who had literary ambition and some skill, and from all these 
books none rises to distinction. 

An example of what seems to be the American habit of writing about 
everything except American life is the work of General Lew Wallace. 
Wallace was one of the important secondary generals in the Civil War, 
distinguished at Fort Donelson and at Shiloh. After the war he wrote 
“Ben-Hur,” a doubly abominable book, because it is not badly written 
and it shows a lively imagination. There is nothing in it so valuable, 
so dramatically significant as a week in Wallace’s war experiences. ‘“Ben- 
Hur,” fit work for a country clergyman with a pretty literary gift, is 
a ridiculous inanity to come from a man who has seen the things that 
Wallace saw! It is understandable that the man of experience may not 
write at all, and, on the other hand, that the man of secluded life may 
have the imagination to make a military epic. But for a man crammed 
with experience of the most dramatic sort and discovering the ability and 
the ambition to write—for him to make spurious oriental romances which 
achieve an enormous popularity! The case is too grotesque to be typical, 
yet it is exceptional in degree rather than in kind. The American literary 
artist has written about everything under the skies except what matters 
most in his own life. General Grant’s plain autobiography, not art and 
of course not attempting to be, is better literature than most of our books 
in artistic forms, because of its intellectual integrity and the profound 
importance of the subject-matter. 

Our dreamers have dreamed about many wonderful things, but their 
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faces have been averted from the mightier issues of life. They have been 
high-minded, fine-grained, eloquent in manner, in odd contrast to the 
real or reputed vigor and crudeness of the nation. In the hundred years 
from Irving’s first romance to Mr. Howells’s latest unromantic novel, 
most of our books are eminent for just those virtues which America is 
supposed to lack. Their physique is feminine; they are fanciful, dainty, 
reserved ; they are literose, sophisticated in craftsmanship, but innocently 
unaware of the profound agitations of American life, of life everywhere. 
Those who strike the deeper notes of reality, Whitman, Thoreau, Mark 
Twain, Mrs. Stowe in her one great book, Whittier, Lowell and Emerson 
at their best, are a powerful minority. The rest, beautiful and fine in 
spirit, too seldom show that they are conscious of contemporaneous 
realities, too seldom vibrate with a tremendous sense of life. 

The Jason of western exploration writes as if he had passed his life 
in a library. The Ulysses of great rivers and perilous seas is a con- 
noisseur of Japanese prints. The warrior of ’Sixty-one rivals Miss Marie 
Corelli. The mining engineer carves cherry stones. He who is figured 
as gaunt, hardy and aggressive, conquering the desert with the steam 
locomotive, sings of a pretty little rose in a pretty little garden. The 
judge, haggard with experience, who presides over the most tragi-comic 
divorce court ever devised by man, writes love stories that would have 
made Jane Austen smile. 

Mr. Arnold Bennett is reported to have said that if Balzac had seen 
Pittsburgh, he would have cried: ‘‘Give me a pen!” The truth is, the 
whole country is crying out for those who will record it, satirize it, chant 
it. As literary material, it is virgin land, ancient as life and fresh as a 
wilderness. American literature is one occupation which is not over- 
crowded, in which, indeed, there is all too little competition for the new- 
comer to meet. There are signs that some earnest young writers are dis- 
covering the fertility of a soil that has scarcely been scratched. 

American fiction shows all sorts of merit, but the merits are not as- 
sembled, concentrated; the fine is weak, and the strong is crude. The 
stories of Poe, Hawthorne, Howells, James, Aldrich, Bret Harte are 
admirable in manner, but they are thin in substance, not of large vitality. 
On the other hand, some of the stronger American fictions fail in work- 
manship; for example, “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” which is still vivid and 
moving long after its tractarian interest has faded; the novels of Frank 
Norris, a man of great vision and high purpose, who attempted to put 
national economics into something like an epic of daily bread; and Herman 
Melville’s “Moby Dick,” a madly eloquent romance of the sea. A few 
American novelists have felt the meaning of the life they knew and have 
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tried sincerely to set it down, but have for various reasons failed to make 
first-rate novels; for example, Edward Eggleston, whose stories of early 
Indiana have the breath of actuality in them; Mr. E. W. Howe, author of 
“The Story of a Country Town”; Harold Frederic, a man of great 
ability, whose work was growing deeper, more significant when he died; 
George W. Cable, whose novels are unsteady and sentimental, but who 
gives a genuine impression of having portrayed a city and its people; 
and Stephen Crane, who, dead at thirty, had given in “The Red Badge 
of Courage” and ‘‘Maggie” the promise of better work. Of good short 
stories America has been prolific. Mrs. Wilkins-Freeman, Mrs. Annie 
Trumbull Slosson, Sarah Orne Jewett, Rowland Robinson, H. C. Bun- 
ner, Edward Everett Hale, Frank Stockton, Joel Chandler Harris, and 
“OQ. Henry” are some of those whose short stories are perfect in their 
several kinds. But the American novel, which multiplies past counting, 
remains an inferior production. 

On a private shelf of contemporary fiction and drama in the English 
language are the works of ten British authors, Mr. Galsworthy, Mr. H. 
G. Wells, Mr. Arnold Bennett, Mr. Eden Phillpotts, Mr. George Moore, 
Mr. Leonard Merrick, Mr. J. C. Snaith, Miss May Sinclair, Mr. William 
De Morgan, Mr. Maurice Hewlett, Mr. Joseph Conrad, Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, yes, and Mr. Rudyard Kipling. Beside them I find but two 
Americans, Mrs. Edith Wharton and Mr. Theodore Dreiser. There may 
be others, for one cannot pretend to know all the living novelists and 
dramatists. Yet for every American that should be added, I would agree 
to add four to the British. However, a contemporary literature that 
includes Mrs. Wharton’s “Ethan Frome” and Mr. Dreiser’s “Jennie 
Gerhardt,” both published last year, is not to be despaired of. 

In the course of a century a few Americans have said in memorable 
words what life meant to them. Their performance, put together, is 
considerable, if not imposing. Any sense of dissatisfaction that one feels 
in contemplating it is due to this proportion between a limited expression 
and the multifarious immensity of the country. Our literature, judged by 
the great literatures contemporaneous with it, is insufficient to the oppor- 
tunity and the need. The American Spirit may be figured as petitioning 
the Muses for twelve novelists, ten poets, and eight dramatists, to be de- 
livered at the earliest possible moment, 
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HENRY MILNER RIDEOUT 


From ADMIRAL’s LiGHT 
The High Woods 


Tue road ran high and lonely over the ridges. Their eyes, dazzled 
with leagues of white glare, blurred with tears in the sweep of a freezing 
wind, gained power slowly to descry the milder gleam of the channel far 
beneath, and beyond this, the billowing of the Maine hills, softened by 
distance and the smoothing magic of the snow. Sometimes, dipping into 
a smothered hollow among firs, they suffered again a momentary blind- 
ness, in the obscurity of dark green and shadowed white; and again, yet 
once more dazed with wide brilliancy, climbed higher and farther from 
the river, up an immense and softly convex curve, toward the fugitive 
sky-line. Black evergreen tops, the distant relics of some grove, dotted 
the hills like ermine; or singly, and closer to hand, like feathered arrows 
that a giant might have shot straight downward. Rarely these, however ; 
so free was the north wind, so shelterless and dry the snow, that by 
turns the sled groaned over frozen mud, and stuck fast in smoking drifts. 

As the two men pushed and tugged to aid the horse, or slapped their 
aching hands, or stamped and kicked the sled, they exchanged few words. 
The slow jangling of the bells traveled in the void, a stray mote of cheer- 
ful sound. 

To Miles, looking back down many a long slope, they chimed with 
vague but happy thoughts. He surveyed, in shining perspective from 
this eminence, not only his native valley, but the last fortnight of his life 
there. Ella was wrong, he had not moped; Tony was wrong, he had 
hardly considered their estrangement; here was the real truth: before 
that adventure in the fog, he had passed his days in a brown study, and 
after it, had been whirled into the glowing rout of life. A hundred dim 
things which had passed him by he now saw, heard, felt, and thrillingly 
understood. 

Two regrets lingered: he had not seen again either the mar or the 
girl of Alward’s Cove; and from them he traveled farther at every 
shake of the bells. Yet all that was but temporary; and meanwhile, to 
his strange, new vision of the world, the simplest detail in this simple 
journey was a bit of exultation. 

The woods at last received them into vast and crowded silence. The 
sorrel horse, with steaming haunches, plodded heavily through a dark 
lane of virgin whiteness, between puffy, undulating banks of buried 
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underwood. Beyond or through these, in broken glimpses of depth, 
white and black trunks so lurked and interchanged in reciprocating move- 
ment as to create an illusion of presences—many, yet one—who dodged 
and spied and followed. There seemed no other life in all this stillness. 
Yet now and then, in sunny clearings, a line of tiny hollows, filled with 
shadowy blue, marked some late woodland errand; the straight trot of 
a fox, scored alongside with shallow scoops of his brush; the neat cunei- 
form written by partridge claws; the bunched all-fours of a leaping 
rabbit, or the beaten stream where his whole tribe had flowed over log 
and knoll into some green cavern. When drifts halted the sled, and 
brought the bells to silence or single notes, an invisible brook chuckled 
from among willows, its runnels gossiping under ice and snow. 

At dusk the two men reached a dark little shanty in second-growth 
beeches. 

“W’oa there, Gyasticus!” cried Hab. ‘Here y’ are. Stand by to 
unlo’d dunnage!” 

That night they spent in watches, turn about, sleeping ana tending 
fire; and before daylight were out and away to distant groves of birch 
and maple. A week of happy, vigorous days fled by. Sometimes the two 
chopped side by side; sometimes they separated for whole mornings, 
each alone in the snowy wilderness, but for the ringing shock of the 
other’s axe in frosty wood, half a mile away. The novice felled his trees, 
first with reluctance at such treachery to old friends, but later with a 
workman’s pride. In the beginning they crashed through their neighbors’ 
tops in a violent cloud of snow, dazzling as an explosion of diamond 
dust; but now they dropped, groaning, with one clean swing into their 
foreseen places. 

At noon Miles met Habakkuk in the lee of a tall granite boulder, 
blackened with smoke, and crowned with the red spikes of sumac. Here, 
over a leaping fire, they boiled snow for their coffee, and thawed their 
frozen food; and here they lounged for a half hour of vernal warmth 
and drowsiness. Snow, melted by noonday sun above and flame beneath, 
dropped round them from the branches, in white batons that broke and 
dispersed in mid-air. A thin arc of pale green grass bordered the melting 
semicircle where they sat, with steaming moccasins, while Old-Hab 
growled some slow account of “getting out knees,’ of swamping, stump- 
age, the excellence of beech for “water-log work,” and all the personal 
traits of Nasty Ellum, Old Popple, and Master Oak. 
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From FERN SEED 
Chapter I 


One evening in Santa Maria Novella he (Leonard Corsant) sat 
as long as he could sit with a dark, hushed, humped little crowd, looking 
out from mysterious gloom to where the altar floated in a haze of candle- 
light and of young voices singing. The contrast moved him, touched 
him within like an allegory of our poor humankind. He would have 
stayed there; but the mortal chill of the church had crept into his bones, 
and drove him away. As he went quietly out, through the vast empty 
rear of the darkness, a man, a shadow leaning on a pillar, turned to look 
at him. Leonard caught only a passing impression that the movement 
was quick and stiff. He thought no more of it. 

“Well? To bed with the fleas again?” he asked himself, outdoors. 
“No, by gum. This is bad. A real go of the waggles!” 

His body shook, his teeth chattered. Slapping himself like a teamster, 
he crossed the piazza by starlight, and hurried down a narrow street, to 
find some refuge, osteria, trattoria, wine-shop or eating-den, whatever 
might first appear. For some time he found nothing. The way was 
empty, dark, a rift among mediaeval shadows. When at last a pair of 
windows gave light, ahead, their panes all steamy with warmth inside, 
he turned toward them, opened the door between, and entered. 

It was a dingy little old restaurant, a narrow room which in those 
days before the war ran through cat-a-corner from Sword Street to Sun 
Street. A dingy little old waiter leaned against the wall as though put 
there and abandoned like a worn-out umbrella. If alive, he was the only 
living creature to be seen. Leonard had chosen a table nearest the source 
of heat—a cavern-mouth that breathed out greasy kitchen odors—and 
had settled himself on a bench, before the old solitary moved or so much 
as blinked. 

“Good evening,” said Leonard. “Something hot, if you please.” 

The waiter slowly detached his back from the wall, and came forward 
mumbling excuses: 

“The cook has gone home in rage, sir. A maledicted cook, who made 
asseverations .. .” Then, as he became aware that his guest sat shud- 
dering, his aged eyes grew bright, shrewd, kindly. He stopped his 
apology, to cry one compassionate word: “Freddol’ 

With that he darted into the kitchen, made a great clatter, and quickly 
burst again from the darkness, running with a tumbler, a black bottle, 
and a copper kettle that steamed. 
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“Prompt and intelligent cuss,” quoth Leonard. In more polite phrases, 
he begged the man to get another tumbler and share his toddy. 

“Oh, sir, you are too kind,” was the reply. “I could not think of 
doing so.” 

The poor old chap was both surprised and frightened. Leonard had 
an easy way with him, however, and soon the pair were hobnobbing over 
Gorgonzola verde and a good round of loaf of bread. Chills vanished, 
likewise formality. The talk passed from weather and hard times to 
politics, then to warfare and memories; for this dried little ancient with 
his nut-cracker face and beady eyes had tramped as a boy soldier of 
Garibaldi’s, and plainly a good one. With all the shop to themselves, they 
took their ease, found each other excellent company, and held a humble 
revel. 

“You like that story, sir?” 

“TI do, I do!” cried Corsant, leaning back and wiping his eyes. “But 
it hurts to laugh so.” 

“Then, sir, I will tell you a yet more comical. At Orte were three 
sisterse: ei. 

Just then the Sword Street door quietly opened. A man came in. 

The laughing veteran sprang up, drew away, and as though by a trick 
on the stage, faded shrivelling back into a sad old waiter. 

He who caused this transformation paid it no heed, but stepped down 
into the room and looked about scornfully. He was a lusty blond young 
man, handsome after a fashion which, thought Leonard, was too pro- 
fessionally male. His English clothes fitted him too well, tighter than 
need be, and set off a muscular body powerful enough for an athlete’s, 
but not loose enough. 

“Good evening to you,” he said in English. 

Leonard returned the wish. 

The stranger paused by Leonard’s table. He was smiling, but his 
eyes remained too pale and cold. 

“We always meet in odd places, don’t we?” He spoke affably. His 
bass voice came from the throat and seemed to roughen it. “TI shouldn’t 
quite think you’d care for this, though. There are plenty of good beer- 
halls.” 

Corsant, when ruffled, had a sleepy way of fooking at you. When 
angry—as a friend of his expressed it—his face died. Now he looked no 
more than sleepy. 

“It does well enough, thanks,” he said. “I can’t recall any other 
places where we had the pleasure ?” 

“Oh, just as you like.” The stranger laughed. Then, having turned 
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to see that the servant was beyond ear-shot, he laughed again, and bent 
across the table. “I do not scrape friendship. But we’re off duty, eh? 
One good turn deserves another, and I thought you might like to know 
that they are after you.” 

Leonard had forgotten all plagues of Egypt and all quarantine docu- 
ments. Now he remembered. This warning seemed freely enough given, 
and probably true; still he did not like the giver, or the accompanying 
sneer of condescension. 

“Oh. Much obliged,” said he. “Let ’em come.” 

The light-colored eyes flashed down at him balefully. 

“Good. Weare even. I leave you to—your friend.” 

Removing his hat stiffly, the man swung round, marched rather than 
walked past the waiter—whom he ignored as from a height—and so 
went out by the other door into the darkness of Sun Street. 

“Who was he, Gino?” 

The waiter thawed, became human again, and flung off a most 
inimitable farewell with his hands. 

“Ah, that brute! Ah, that white-eyed vassal! I never saw him be- 
fore, sir.” 

“Nor I,” said Leonard. 

He was not so sure; that stiff wheel, and turn of the back all in a 
piece, reminded him how some one had watched him go out of church. 

“For all his garments and his altitude,” said Gino, grinning, “he 
behaved as one ina hurry. No repose. Why fluster so grandly? Why 
should one hurry, sir? The man cannot consume the time, no: the time 
consumes the man.” 

Corsant agreed. 

“You speak like Horatius Flaccus. Have we any more hot water? 
If so, the evening is young. Come, sit down, and let us finish that yarn 
of the Three Sisters.” 
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WILLIAM STANLEY Twenty Stars to Match His Face 
BRAITHWAITE 
TWENTY stars to match his face, 
Sandy Star All the winds to blow his breath, 
In the dark no eye can trace 


No more from out the sunset, Tivtelondsath 


No more across the foam, 
No more across the windy hills 


Will Sandy Star come home. The word came, and out he went, 
: Heard the unseen flutterings 
He went away to search it Of wings that showed the dream he 
With a curse upon his tongue: sent. 


And in his hand the staff of life 


The song he sings. 
Made music as it swung. 


I wonder if he found it, ‘Twenty stars to match his face, 
And knows the mystery now— The sea-foam, his permanence— 
Our Sandy Star who went away, There is no wind can mark his place 

With the secret on his brow? Here, or hence. 


KATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD 
Vain Oblations 


As I was with Saxe during the four most desperate weeks of his life, 
I think I may say that I knew him better than any one else. Those were 
also the four most articulate weeks, for they were a period of terrible 
inaction, spent on the decks of ocean steamships. Saxe was not much 
given to talking, but there was nothing else to do. No book that has 
ever been written could have held his attention for two minutes. I was 
with him, for that matter, off and on, until the end. What I have to tell 
I got pdrtly from my own observation, partly from a good little woman 
at the Mission, partly from Saxe’s letters, largely from his own lips, and 
partly from natives. But if I recorded it as it came, unassimilated, un- 
chronologized—one fact often limping into camp six months after its own 
result—the story would be as unintelligible as the quipus of the Incas. 
It has taken me three years of steady staring to see the thing whole. I 
know more about it now—including Saxe—than Saxe ever knew. In 
point of fact, one of the most significant pieces of evidence did not come 
in until after his death. (I wish it clearly understood, by the way, that 
Saxe did not commit suicide.) But, more than that, I have been thinking 
for three years about Mary Bradford. I could tell you as much about 
what she suffered—the subtlety and the brutality of her ordeal—as if she 
were one of my own heroines. God forbid that I should ever think of 
Mary Bradford as “material”: that I should analyze her, or dramatize 
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her, or look at her with the artist’s squint. If I tell her story, it is because 
I think it right that we should know what things can be. For the most 
part, we keep to our own continents : the cruel nations are the insensitive 
nations, and the squeamish races are kind. But Mary Bradford was the 
finest flower of New England; ten home-keeping generations only lay 
between her and the Quest of 1620. It is chronic hyperesthesia simply 
to be New English; and the pure-bred New Englander had best stick to 
the euphemisms, the approximations, the reticences, of his own extraor- 
dinary villages. But Mary Bradford encountered all the physical reali- 
ties of life in their crudest form, alone, in the obscene heart of Africa, 
with black faces thrust always between her and the sky. Some cynic 
may put in his belittling word to the effect that the New Englander 
has always counted physical suffering less than spiritual discomfort. 
The mental torture was not lacking in Mary Bradford’s case. For over 
a year, the temptation to suicide must have been like a terrible thirst, 
death—any death—luring her like a rippling spring. I told Saxe one 
night in mid-Atlantic, to comfort him, that she would of course have 
killed herself if she saw no chance of escape. 

Saxe laughed dryly. “That’s the most damnable thing about it,” he 
said. ‘Mary would think it mortal sin to kill herself. She would stick 
on as long as God chose to keep the breath in her body.” 

“Sin?” I queried rather stupidly. 

“Yes, sin,” he answered. ‘You don’t know anything about it: you 
were brought up in Europe.” 

“But Saxe,” I cried, ‘rather than—” I did not finish. 

“You don’t know anything about New England,” he said. “Damn 
your books! Missionaries face everything, and there’s more than one 
kind of martyrdom. I hope she’s dead. I rather think she is.”’ 

His voice was uneven, but with a meaningless unevenness like a boy’s 
that is changing. There was no emotion in it. A week more of mo- 
notonous ploughing of the waves would just have broken him, I think; 
but he pulled himself together when he touched the soil of Africa. 
Something in him went out to meet the curse that hung low over the land 
in the tropic afternoon; and encountering the Antagonist, his eyes grew 
sane again. But with sanity came the reticence of battle. All that I 
know of Saxe’s and Mary Bradford’s early lives, I learned in those four 
weeks. I have made out some things about her, since then, that probably 
Saxe never knew. As I said, I have been thinking about Mary Bradford 
for three years, and it is no secret that to contemplate is, in the end, to 
know. The stigmata received by certain saints are, I take it, irrefutable 
proof of this. I do not pretend to carry upon me Mary Bradford’s 
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wounds ; I do not even canonize her in my heart. But I seriously believe 
that she had, on the whole, the most bitter single experience ever under- 
gone by woman; and much of the extraordinary horror of the adventure 
came from the very exquisiteness of the victim. I have often wondered 
if the Greek and Italian literatures that she knew so well offered her any 
mitigating memory of a woman more luckless than she. Except Jocasta, 
I positively cannot think of one; and Jocasta never lived. All of us have 
dreams of a market where we could sell our old lamps for new. How 
must not Mary Bradford have longed to change her humanities against 
mere foothold on the soil of America or Europe! But my preface is too 
long. 


Now and then there is a story where all things work together for 
evil to the people involved; and these stories have, even for their pro- 
tagonists, a horrible fascination. The story of Saxe and Mary Bradford 
is of this nature: a case, as it were, of double chicane. Everything hap- 
pened precisely wrong. Almost anything happening differently would 
have given them a chance. If Mary Bradford had been born in Virginia, 
if her eyes had been blue instead of brown, if Ngawa had come back three 
hours sooner—Maupassant would have told it all from that point of view. 
But I am not trying to make literature out of it: it is as history that this 
story is important to me. Saxe had been engaged to Mary Bradford 
since her last year in college. Her mother had died when Mary was 
born, and the Reverend James Bradford had sailed, after his wife’s 
death, for this little West African mission, leaving his child with a sister. 
Mary was brought up in America. When she was ten, her father came 
home for a year and took her back with him; but at twelve she was sent 
definitely home to be educated. James Bradford could not have con- 
ceived of depriving his child of Greek and trigonometry, and from school 
Mary went to college. She never, at any time, had any inclination to 
enter upon missionary work, though her religious faith was never at any 
moment in the smallest degree shaken. From her thirteenth year she 
had been an active and enthusiastic member of her father’s denomination. 
She was a bit of a blue-stocking and occasionally somewhat ironic in 
speech. When I asked Saxe “if she had mo faults,” these were all he 
could think of. When she became engaged to Saxe, she stipulated that 
she should spend two winters with her father before marrying. The 
separation had never really parted Mary and her father; they had never 
lost the habit of each other. You see those sympathies sometimes between 
father and daughter : inarticulate, usually, like the speech of rock to rock, 
but absolutely indestructible. There was no question—I wish to em- 
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phasize this—about her love for Saxe. I had, for a time, her letters. 
It was a grande passion—to use the unhallowed historic phrase; twenty 
love stories of old Louisiana could have been melted up into it. Saxe, 
of course, consented to her going. During the second spring he was 
to go out, her father was to marry them at the Mission, and they were 
to return to America after a honeymoon in Italy. There is not one detail 
that does not, in the end, deepen the irony of it, if you look at it all 
long enough. Italy! All that romantic shimmer and tinkle against the 
savage fact that was. She went, and for six months seems to have 
busied herself happily enough with good little Mrs, Price at the Mission. 
She picked up a few dialects—she was always remarkably clever at 
languages. The Mission hangs above a tiny seaport—if you can call 
it a seaport, for there is a great reef a few miles out, and the infrequent 
steamships stop outside that and send passengers and letters in by boat. 
It is not one of the regular ports of call, and its chief significance lies 
in its position at the mouth of a largish river that winds inland for a 
few hundred miles, finishing no one knows exactly where. The natives 
for a hundred miles up-stream are fairly friendly and come down some- 
times in big boats to trade; beyond that, the country runs into jungle 
and forest, and grows nastier and nastier. No one knows precisely about 
that region, and it lies just outside every one’s sphere of influence; 
but there seems to be a network of unhealthy trails, a constant inter- 
tribal warfare, and an occasional raid by the precocious pupil of an 
Arab slave-trader. It is too far south for the big caravans, of course, 
but there is undoubtedly slave-stealing—though it is extremely difficult 
to learn anything definite about the country, as there are a dozen different 
tribes speaking entirely different languages, and each lying tortuously 
about all the rest. This is all that Saxe could tell me about that hinter- 
land which he had never expected to be interested in. 

In March, after Mary reached the Mission (she sailed in July, 
immediately after graduation), the chief of a small tribe some hun- 
dred miles up-stream descended in pomp to barter ivory for such treasure 
as oozes from European ships. Having seldom condescended to trade, 
he was disappointed at receiving so little for his ivory—a scanty lot of 
female tusks—and sought distraction and consolation within earshot of 
the Mission piano. He took especially kindly to the Reverend James 
Bradford, gravely inspected the school, and issued an invitation for 
Mr. Bradford to come up-stream and Christianize his tribe. The Mis- 
sion had worked up and down the coast, as it could, but had never 
worked inland—more rumors than boats came down the waterway, 
which was not really a highroad and certainly led to nothing good. 
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They lacked money for such an enterprise, and workers; but, being mis- 
sionaries, never forgot that the river, and all who dwelt on its banks, 
belonged to God. It did not occur to James Bradford to refuse the 
call, which he took quite simply, as from brother to brother; it did not 
occur to Mary Bradford to let him go alone, or to her father to protest 
against her accompanying him. The patriarchal tinge is still perceptible 
in the New English conception of the family. Let me say, here, that 
there is no evidence that Ngawa himself ever broke faith with his white 
protégés. He was, like them, a victim of circumstances. 

They were to go for six months. That would bring them to Sep- 
tember. In September, three new workers were to come out to the 
Mission, and James Bradford hoped that two could then be permanently 
spared for the new Mission up-stream, which he already foresaw and 
yearned over. In September, he and Mary would return to the port; 
in late April, Saxe was coming out to marry Mary. They departed 
under the escort of Ngawa himself. Mr. Price promised to get a boat 
up to them in May, or at least a runner with letters. 

Such details of the final catastrophe as Saxe was acquainted with 
were brought to the Mission by a native boy in September, just before 
the boat was to start up-stream (taking Adams and Jenks, the new 
recruits) to bring the Bradfords down. All reports had hitherto been 
favorable, if not astonishingly so. Ngawa had listened, and his heart 
seemed to incline to Mr. Bradford’s teachings. Mary had started a 
little school for the babies. But Ngawa had no intention of compelling 
his people to embrace Christianity: he simply courteously permitted it 
to exist in his dominion. As talk of war came on, he was preoccupied 
with the affairs of his thatched state. The populace—they seem to have 
been a gentle crowd enough—grew apathetic to their apostles and de- 
posited the commanded tribute somewhat listlessly before their huts. 
The medicine-men, of course, were hostile from the first, and, as the 
war drums beat in the forest and the men of the village gathered to 
sharpen their tufted spears, wild talk had undoubtedly not been wanting. 
The end had really been a bitter accident. Ngawa absented himself for 
three days to do some last exhorting and recruiting in his other villages. 
The attack that had not been expected for a week, at least, was made 
a few hours before his return. It became a raid rather than a battle; 
the village resisted the siege only a short time, and the invaders did 
what they would in the monstrous tropic dusk. Many of the native 
women were stabbed quickly; but the youngest ones, and Mary Brad- 
ford, were dragged off as captives. Mr. Bradford was killed in the 
beginning—not by the enemy, who, were busy despatching Ngawa’s 
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subjects, but by Ngawa’s chief medicine-man, who stole out of the 
shadows, slit his throat twice across, caught the blood in a cup, and 
then slid back into the darkness. The boy who brought them the story 
averred that he had seen it all, having been present, though somehow 
left out of the mélée. The enemy, afraid of Ngawa’s return, did not 
stop for the half-grown children. The white girl tore away, the boy 
said, and started back to her father, but the warrior who held her hit 
her on the head, so that she dropped, and then carried her off. Oh yes, 
he had seen it all quite well: he had climbed into a tree. The huts were 
all burning, and it was lighter than day. Ngawa came back that night, 
and, later, they destroyed utterly the villages of the other tribe, but they 
got back no captives. These had been killed at once, probably, or sold. 
Ngawa had gone back to the medicine-men. 

Ngawa’s people must have been gentler than most of their color, 
for the boy answered all the questions of the stricken missionaries before 
he asked to hear the piano. 

This was absolutely all that Saxe knew, when he stumbled into my 
rooms and asked me to go out to Africa with him. The first cablegrams 
had simply announced the massacre, and it was only on receipt of letters 
from the Prices that Saxe learned about Mary and her horrible, shadowy 
chance of life. The Prices promised to cable any news, but it was 
unlikely that they would have any more. The boy who had brought 
them this story drifted down the coast, and for some months few boats 
came down the stream. Ngawa, they heard vaguely, had died, and his 
son reigned in his stead, a bitter disciple of unclean rites. Young Adams, 
in the pity of his heart, had gone the hundred miles to the village, but 
the people had evidently nothing to tell. The white priest was dead, 
and the white girl was gone. Their own captives were gone, too, and 
if they had been able to recover them would they not have done it? 
Undoubtedly, they were killed, but their enemies had been punished. 
No: they were faithful to their own gods. What had the white god 
done for his priest, or for Ngawa, who had listened—and died? Doubt- 
less Adams would have been killed, if they had been defeated in the 
war, but he profited by the magnanimity of triumph. It was astonishing 
how little impression, except on Ngawa and one old medicine-man, 
James Bradford had made. Save that he had achieved martyrdom for 
himself, he might as well have stayed peacefully at the Mission. It is 
all, from first to last, a story of vain oblations. The people were in- 
clined to forget that he had ever been there, but they registered their 
opinion that his white brother had better go back at once. Saxe’s face, 
as Adams gave him this last news, was tense. He gripped the hand 
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of the one white man who had visited that bitter scene, as if he would 
never let it go. 


If Saxe had been delayed in America, it was only in order to arrange 
his affairs so that he could stay away indefinitely. He intended to follow 
Mary Bradford down those dim and bloody trails until at least he should 
have seen some witness of her death. Saxe was not rich, and his arrange- 
ments took him a certain length of time. We sailed from New York 
in March, and caught the African liner at Plymouth. 

I will not enter upon the details of Saxe’s activity during the next 
months, nor of the results he gained. It was a case where governments 
were of no use: the jungle that had swallowed up Mary Bradford 
acknowledged no suzerain across the seas. Saxe visited Ngawa’s village, 
of course—“I am steel proof,’ he said, and I think he believed it. The 
story of those months is a senseless story of perishing lights and clues 
of twisted sand. We spent three months in rescuing the yellow widow 
of a Portuguese pearl-fisher, who had been captured by coast pirates and 
sold inland. When Saxe stood face to face with the “white woman” 
he had worked blindly to deliver, he reeled before her. “Tell him that 
I will marry him,” said the woman with a noble gesture. She was forty, 
fat, and hideous. I mention the incident—which turned me quite sick, 
and in which, to this day, I can see nothing humorous—simply to show 
the maddening nature of our task. Even I had believed that this mys- 
terious white woman was Mary Bradford. In that land of rumor and 
superstition and ignorance and cunning—above all, of savage indiffer- 
ence—anything might be true, and anything might be false. Three 
days after we had started off to find the Portuguese hag, a real clue 
came into the Mission. Our three months had been quite lost, for the 
Prices could get no word to us on our knight-errant task. Poor Saxe! 

In September, Saxe, following this clue, which seemed to bear some 
real relation to the events of the year before, travelled solemnly, accom- 
panied by a few natives only, into the heart of that /unterland which 
stood, to all the coast above and below the Mission, for treachery, mys- 
tery, and death. In October, he reached the village of the chief in 
question—a sun-smitten kraal, caught between high blue mountains and 
the nasty bit of jungle that separated them from one of the big water- 
ways of Africa. Politics are largely a matter of geography, and his 
position was one of enviable independence, though he was to the neigh- 
boring kings on the scale of Andorra to France and Spain. He was a 
greedy old man, and the sight of several pounds of beads made him 
very communicative. Half of his information was bound, by Africas 
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code, to be false, and Saxe had no means of knowing which half; but 
he owned to having purchased, a few months before, from a wandering 
trader, a slave woman of white blood. She had come high, he affirmed, 
cocking his eye at Saxe. But she was not Saxe’s slave—Saxe had put 
it in that way in order to be remotely intelligible to the savage mind. 
Oh, no! she was the daughter of a Mandingo woman and an Arab. 
The trader had told him that: he had known the mother. Oh, no! it 
could not be Saxe’s slave. However, he was willing, for a really good 
price, to consider selling her. Saxe refused to be discouraged. The 
clue had seemed to him trustworthy; and the story about the Mandingo 
woman might be pure invention—bravado, to raise the price. 

He asked to see her. Oh, certainly; before purchasing he should 
see her. But meanwhile there was the official cheer to taste—kava, 
above all, inimitably mixed—and she should be fetched. Where was 
she? A young slave girl suggested sardonically that she was probably 
at her toilet. Since she had heard of the white man’s coming—Saxe 
had tactfully sent a runner ahead of him—she had been smearing her- 
self meticulously with ochre and other precious pigments. This was 
said with a sidelong glance at the chief: obviously, he distributed those 
precious pigments only to his favorites. Saxe said that from that 
moment his heart misgave him. He had been somehow sure that this 
woman was Mary. Why his heart should have misgiven him, I do not 
know; or what devil of stupidity put it into his head that this was the 
trick of a half-breed slave to make herself irresistible to a white man. 
It sounded to him, he said, like the inspiration that would naturally occur 
to the daughter of an Arab by a Mendingo woman. It has never sounded 
to me in the least like that. He said that he still believed it was Mary; 
but I fancy he believed it after the fashion of the doubter who shouts 
his creed a little louder. Of course there was something preposterous 
in the idea of Mary Bradford’s making herself barbarically chic with 
ochre to greet the lover who might be coming to rescue her. But was 
not the whole thing preposterous to the point of incredibility? And 
Mary Bradford was not an ordinary woman—not the yellow widow of 
a Portuguese pearl-fisher. It has always seemed to me that poor Saxe 
ought to have realized that. 

Saxe consumed kava until he could consume no more. Then the 
slave girl announced that the woman had been found. Saxe rose to his 
feet. He was stifling in the great hut, where all the chief councillors 
had joined them at their feast, where the reek from greased bodies 
seemed to mount visibly into the twilight of the great conical roof. His 
head was reeling, and his heart was beating weakly, crazily, against his 
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ribs—“‘as if it wanted to come out,” he said. His hands were ice-cold. 
He had just presence of mind enough to drag the black interpreter out 
with him, and to leave one of his own men inside to watch the stuff 
with which he proposed to pay. The chief and most of his councillors 
remained within. 

Outside the hut, her back to the setting sun, stood the woman. Saxe 
had of course known that Mary would be dressed like a native; but 
this figure staggered him. She was half naked, after the fashion of 
the tribe, a long petticoat being her only garment. Undoubtedly her 
skin had been originally fair, Saxe said; but it was tanned to a deep 
brown—virtually bronzed. For that matter, there was hardly an inch 
of her that was not tattooed or painted. Some great design, crudely 
smeared in with thick strokes of ochre, covered her throat, shoulders, 
and breast. Over it were hung rows and rows of shells, the longest 
rows reaching to the top of the petticoat. Her face was oddly marred 
—uncivilized, you might say—by a large nose-ring, and a metal disk 
that was set in the lower lip, distending it. Forehead and cheeks were 
streaked with paint, and her straight black hair was dressed after the 
tribal fashion: stiffened with grease, braided with shells, puffed out with 
wooden rolls to enormous size. Her eyelids were painted red. That 
was not a habit of the tribe, and might point to an Arab tradition. 
The painted eyelids and the streaks that seemed to elongate the eyes 
themselves were Saxe’s despair—he had counted on meeting the eyes 
of Mary Bradford. To his consternation, the woman stood absolutely 
silent, her eyes bent on the ground, her face in shadow. Even Saxe, 
who had no psychology, seems to have seen that Mary Bradford would, 
in that plight—if it was she—wait for him to speak first. But I think 
he had expected her at least to faint. Saxe looked at her long without 
speaking. He was trying, he said, to penetrate her detestable disguise, 
to find some vulnerable point where he could strike at her very heart, 
and know. In the midst of his bewilderment, he grew cool—cold, even. 
He gave himself orders (he told me afterward) as a general might 
send them from the rear. His tongue, his hands, his feet were very 
far off, but they obeyed punctiliously. My own opinion is that Saxe 
never, from the moment when he saw the woman, believed it to be Mary. 

Her back, as I have said, was against the light. As the purchaser 
of a slave, he might well wish to see her more fully revealed. He gave 
the order through the interpreter: “Turn to the light.” As she turned 
obediently and stood in profile against the scarlet west, he saw that 
her form was unshapely, On her back were a few scars, long since 
healed. 
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That moment was undoubtedly Hell for Saxe, in spite of the doubt 
upon him, But what must it have been for the impassible creature before 
him? Saxe saw that he must play the game alone. “Mary,” he said 
quietly in English, “I have come to take you home.” In the circum- 
stances, it was the stupidest thing he could have said; but the only 
thing he thought of was speaking in English. If it was Mary, those 
words, he thought, would reach her, would dispel her shame, or, if she 
were mad, pierce her madness. 

She seemed not to have heard. ‘Bid her look me in the face,” he 
said brutally to the interpreter. The order was repeated. She turned, 
raised her painted eyelids, and looked him straight in the eyes, with the 
apathetic look of the slave, the world over. “But were they Mary Brad- 
ford’s eyes?” I cried to him, when he told me. “I don’t know, damn 
you!” he said. “Mary had never looked at me like that—as if she 
didn’t see me, and painted like a devil.” 

He seems to have felt—as far as I can define his feeling—that she 
was not Mary, but that perhaps he could bully her into being Mary. 
I do not know how else to explain his unconvinced but perfectly dogged 
insistence on her identity. He had, of course, been greatly shaken 
by the extraordinary appearance of the woman. Perhaps he was simply 
afraid it was she because it would be so terrible if it were, and was 
resolved not to shirk. Saxe, too, was a New Englander. At all events, 
he shouted his creed a little louder still. “You are treating me very 
badly, Mary. I am going in to buy you from the chief; and then you 
will listen to me.” 

The woman heard Saxe’s voice and looked at the interpreter. Saxe, 
stupefied, repeated his speech to the negro, and the latter translated. 
At this, she threw up her arms and broke into guttural ejaculations. 
That painted form swayed grotesquely from side to side, Saxe said, 
and she tore the shells out of her hair, tearing the hair with them. 
Giving him one glance of devilish hatred, she ran to the chief’s hut. 
Saxe followed. There was nothing else to do. 

Then began, Saxe said, what for him was a horrible pantomime. 
He heard nothing of what was said, until afterward, for the inter- 
preter could not keep up with the prestissimo of that scene; but one 
understood it without knowing. The woman grovelled at the chief’s 
feet; she pointed to Saxe and wrung her hands. She was not Saxe’s 
slave, and evidently did not wish to be. The other women drew near 
to listen, being, clearly, personally interested in the outcome. The chief 
was, as I have said, avaricious. He looked longingly at the shining 
heaps of beads, the bolts of scarlet cloth, above all, the Remington 
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rifles. Yet it was clear that he had not wholly outgrown his sluggish 
penchant for the woman who clung to him. It does not often happen, 
for that matter, that a petty chief in the remote interior can count a 
white woman—even a half-breed—among his slaves; and the male sav- 
age has an instinct for mating above him. The woman saw whither the 
avaricious eye wandered. She rose from the ground, and stood between 
him and the treasures, she bent over him and murmured to him, she 
pointed to her own distorted form. . . . The little slave girl scowled, 
and the chief’s eye gleamed. What at first had seemed a possible det- 
riment, now showed as an advantage. ‘‘That was true!” he exclaimed. 
“Before long she would bring him a warrior son or a girl he could 
sell for many cows. Let the white man wait.” Saxe stamped his foot. 
Not one day would he wait: the bargain should be completed then. He 
told me afterward that, after seeing her with the chief, he was absolutely 
convinced that the woman they were cheapening was the half-breed Arab 
they said she was; and the general in the rear of the battle wondered 
dully what he should do with her. But the woman had thrust herself 
cunningly beneath the chief’s very feet, had twined her arms about his 
ankles, had welded herself to him like a footstool that he could not shake 
off. Over the chief’s thick features, in the torch light (for night was 
falling outside), into his avaricious eyes, crept a swinish gleam. Let 
the white man wait until to-morrow. Night was falling; it was time 
to sleep. By the sunlight they could deal better. The woman panted 
heavily beneath his feet, never losing her hold. The young slave girl 
looked down at her with unconcealed malignity. Saxe found himself 
forced to retire from the royal hut—sleeping-chamber, banqueting-hall, 
audience-room in one. He said that all he thought of, as he stumbled 
out, was the idiotic figure he should make at the Mission as the owner 
of an Arab-Mandingo woman. It was worse than the yellow Portuguese. 

He was conducted to his tent. The interpreter confirmed there all 
that Saxe had divined. Let it be said now that Saxe had one clear 
inspiration. Before leaving the hut, he had turned and spoken to the 
woman who was fawning on the wretched negro. “Mary,” he said, 
“if you ask me to, I will shoot you straight through the heart.” The 
woman had snarled unintelligibly at the sound of his voice, and had 
redoubled her caresses. Can you blame Saxe for having doubted? 
Remember that she had not for one moment given any sign of being 
Mary Bradford; remember that he had no proof that it was Mary 
Bradford. “Had you no intuition of her?’ asked young Adams, later, 
at the Mission. “Intuition!” cried Saxe. “There wasn’t a feature of 
Mary Bradford there: she was a loathsome horror.” Let those who 
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cannot believe in Saxe’s failure to recognize her, reflect for an instant 
on all that is contained in that literal statement. Have you never failed, 
after a few years of separation, to recognize some one: some one whose 
face had not been subjected to barbaric decoration and disfigurement, 
not even to three years of the African sun; who, living all the while 
in the same quiet street, had merely passed for a time under the skilful 
transforming hands of sorrow? I have seen Mary Bradford’s photo- 
graph, and was told at the same time that the not very striking face 
depended for its individuality on the expression of eyes and mouth. 
But painted eyes . . . and a lip-ring? She was undoubtedly, as Saxe 
said, “a loathsome horror”; and a loathsome horror who gave no sign. 
I firmly believe that she was not recognizable to the eye. Saxe’s only 
chance would have lain in divination; in being able to say unerringly 
of the woman he loved: “Thus, or thus, in given circumstances, would 
she behave.” Such knowledge of Mary Bradford could never have been 
easy to any man. In my opinion, no one can blame him for doubting. 
The magnificence of the performance was almost outside the realm of 
possibility. I asked Saxe once if Mary Bradford had been good at 
acting. He had never seen her do but one part: she had done that 
extremely well. And the part? Beatrice, in Much Ado. Beatrice! 

The strain of it had told on Saxe, and he slept that night. But 
it is only fair to say that, before he slept, he had quite made up his 
mind that he was as far away from Mary Bradford as he had ever been. 
It is not to be wondered at. Only a man who had grasped Mary Brad- 
ford’s idea—it has taken me three years to do that, entirely—could have 
believed that she would let Saxe go out baffled from the hut in which 
she deliberately chose to stay with her half-drunk, wholly vile captor. 
Women who could have done all the rest, would have turned at Saxe’s 
offer of a kindly shot through the heart. But Mary Bradford was great. 
She was also infinitely wronged by Fate. It is all wanton, wanton— 
to the very last: all, that is, except her own part, which was sublimely 
reasoned. 

Saxe slept, I say; and at dawn woke to his problem. The intelligence 
that works for us while we sleep waked him into the conviction that 
he must, at any cost, buy the woman. He said that, as he strode over 
to the chief’s hut, he was thinking only of what price he ought to put 
on the child that would be such a fantastic mixture of breeds. He did 
not want the woman, but he felt that the purchase was inevitable. This, 
1 am convinced, was only the New English leaven working him up 
to martyrdom. It would be unmitigatedly dreadful to have the woman 
on his hands, and therefore he ought probably to buy her. 
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The chief greeted him with temper, and soon Saxe learned why. 
The woman had left the hut before dawn, taking with her her master’s 
largest knife. She was found later in her own little hovel, dead, with 
a clean stab to her heart. Suicide is virtually unknown among savages, 
and the village was astir. Saxe asked to see the body at once, but 
. that, it seems, was not etiquette: he had to wait until it was prepared 
for burial. For an instant, he said, he thought of bargaining for the 
body, but forebore. He had a difficult return journey to make, and 
the point was, after all, to see it. When they permitted him to enter 
the hut, the face had been piously disfigured beyond recognition. He 
told me that he lifted the tattooed hand and kissed it: he did not know 
why. It was clear that if the woman had—preposterously—been Mary, 
she would not have wished it; and if she were the other, it was almost 
indecent. But he could not help it. This impulse of his seems to have 
been his only recognition of Mary Bradford. In life and in death, 
she suppressed every sign of herself with consummate art. 

We were a fevered group that waited for Saxe day after day at 
the Mission; and he seemed to have been gone an intolerably long time. 
The broken leg that had kept me from going with him was almost well 
when he returned. Yet he had taken the shortest way back. It was also 
the unhealthiest. He said that he had heard war rumors that made him 
avoid the more frequented trail, but I fancy he rather hoped that the 
swamps he clung to would give him fever. In that sense—and in that 
sense only—Saxe could perhaps be said to have committed suicide. He 
stumbled into the Mission dining-room at noon one day. ‘And Mary?” 
we all cried, rising. “Oh, did you expect to see Mary?’ he asked 
politely, but with evident astonishment. 

We got him to bed at once. After the days of delirium were over, 
he told his story quite simply. It was pitifully short. The concrete 
facts seemed to be perfectly clear in his mind, and he gave them spon- 
taneously; but what he himself had felt during that dramatic hour, 
I learned only by close questioning. He died suddenly, when he was 
apparently convalescent. The year he had been through had simply 
killed resiliency in him and he went down at the last as stupidly as a 
ninepin. I cannot imagine the source of the rumor that he had killed 
himself, unless it was some person who thought he ought to have done 
so. He started, at the end, to speak to me: “If Mary ever—” He never 
got beyond the three words; they showed sufficiently, however, that he 
was considering the possibility of Mary Bradford’s being discovered 
after his death. He may have been wandering a little at the last; but, 
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in my opinion, Saxe had never believed, even after the suicide, that the 
woman he had seen had been his betrothed. 

Some weeks after Saxe’s death, we received incontrovertible proof 
—if testimony is ever incontrovertible—that it had indeed been she. 
We had been surrounded for a year by a hideous jungle—blind, hostile, 
impenetrable. Now out of that jungle stalked a simple fact. One of 
the native girls who had been taken captive with Mary Bradford re- 
turned at length to her own tribe. She had shared Mary’s fortunes, 
as it happened, almost to the last; then the chief who had bought them 
both sold her, and by the successive chance of purchase, raid, and battle 
she had reached her own people. It was hardly more than crawling 
home to die; but she managed to send word by one of her kinsmen 
to the white people down the river. Apparently she and Mary had 
promised each other to report if either should ever reach friends again. 
Her message was pitifully meagre: Mary had talked little in those wild 
months; and after she had seen that they were too well watched to 
escape, she had talked not at all. But the two had evidently clung to- 
gether—an extraordinary tie, which was the last Mary Bradford was 
to know of friendship. The burden of the native’s report was that the 
white girl was the favorite of a chief who gave her much finery. The 
dying woman seems to have thought it would set Mary Bradford’s 
friends at rest—her kinsman, I remember, said that he had good news 
for us. The news was no news to me—lI had been thinking; but I was 
glad that Saxe had died before he could hear it. Even the comfort 
of knowing that Mary was surely dead would never have made up to 
him for the ironic memory of the last hour he had spent with her. 
Besides, Saxe would never have understood. 

I should probably never have touched this chapter of history with 
a public pen, if I had not heard a woman say, a few months since, 
that she thought Mary Bradford’s conduct indelicate. Had the woman 
not said it to me directly, I should not have believed, even at my cynical 
age, that such a thing could be said. I greatly regret, myself, that the 
facts were ever told: they should have been buried in Africa with Saxe. 
But the Prices returned to America not long after it all happened, and 
apparently could not refrain from talking. Even so, I should have let 
Mary Bradford’s legend alone, forever, had I not learned that she could 
be misjudged. 

Consider dispassionately the elements of her situation; and tell me 
who has ever been so tortured. Physically unable to escape by flight, 
morally incapable, as you might say, of escaping by death—for there 
can be no doubt that, difficult as suicide would have been to a guarded 
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captive, she could have found some poisonous root, courted the bite of 
some serpent, snatched for one instant some pointed weapon; and that 
she was deterred, as Saxe said, by the simple belief that to take one’s 
life was the unpardonable sin against the Holy Ghost, the Comforter— 
she could but take what came. As a high-priced chattel, she was prob- 
ably not, for the most part, ill-treated—save for the tattooing, which 
was not cruelly intended. The few scars that Saxe noted doubtless bore 
witness to her protest against the utmost bitterness of slavery, some 
sudden saint-like frenzy with which she opposed profanation. She may 
have wondered why God chose so to degrade her: her conduct with Saxe 
shows beyond a doubt how she rated her degradation. She made not 
one attempt to dignify or to defend her afflicted body. Her soul despised 
it: trampled it under foot. 

What Mary Bradford suffered before Saxe came we cannot know, 
but the measure of it lies, I think, in the resolution she took (if we 
believe the jealous slave girl) when she heard of the white man’s ap- 
proach. She must have divined Saxe, leagues away, as he was unable 
to divine her, face to face. Her one intent was to deceive him, to steep 
herself in unrecognizable savagery. If Mary Bradford had conceived 
of any role possible for herself in her own world, she would not have 
created her great part. If she had felt herself fit even to care for lepers 
at Molokai, she would have washed away her paint and fallen at his 
feet. It is perfectly evident that she considered herself fit for nothing 
in life—hardly for death. Her hope was clearly that Saxe should not 
know her. I do not believe that it was pride. If there had been any 
pride left in Mary Bradford’s heart, she could not have stood quietly 
(‘“‘apathetically,”’ was his word!) before Saxe in the flare of the dying 
sun. It was not to save anything of hers that she went through her 
comedy, but only to save a little merciful blindness for Saxe himself. 
He undoubtedly made it as hard as possible for her. I am inclined to 
think that if he had gone away at once, she would be living still— 
mothering her half-breed child, teaching it secretly the fear of God. 
When she saw that all Saxe’s bewilderment still left him with the firm 
determination to buy her—to take her away and study her at his leisure 
—she conceived her magnificent chute de rideau. When she went into 
the hut, she had decided, for Saxe’s sake, to die. Mary Bradford 
grovelling at the feet of the drunken chief will always seem to me 
one of the most remarkable figures in history: I should never have 
mentioned Jocasta in the same breath with her. Only Christianity can 
give us tragedy like that. How must she not have longed, at Saxe’s 
offer of a kindly shot through the heart, to turn, to fling herself at his 
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feet, to cry out his name, once. She “redoubled her caresses,” Saxe 
said! Has any man ever been so loved, do you think? For the sake 
of bestowing upon him that healing doubt, she let him go, she put off 
death, she spent her last night on earth not fifty yards from him, in 
the hut of a savage, that she might have, before dawn, the means of 
committing the unpardonable sin. Note that she did not commit sui- 
cide until she had made it perfectly plausible—from the point of view 
of the Arab-Mandingo woman. She proved to him that it was not she. 
She gauged Saxe perfectly. Nothing but some such evidence as later 
we received—perhaps not even that—would ever have made Saxe be- 
lieve that Mary Bradford, with him by her side, had clung to that vile 
savage. Even Mary Bradford—whose soul must have been, by that 
time, far away from her body—a mere voice in her own ears, a remote 
counsellor to hands and feet—could not have done that, had she not 
intended to die. But remember that up to that day she had lived rather 
than rank herself with the “violenti contro se stessi.”’ We can simply 
say that Mary Bradford chose the chance of Hell for the sake of sparing 
Saxe pain. The fact that you or I—I pass over the lady who thinks 
her indelicate ; does she think, I wonder, that it would have been delicate 
for Mary Bradford to accompany Saxe back to civilization?—may be- 
lieve her to be one of the saints, has nothing to do with what she 
thought. Mary Bradford came of a race that for many generations 
believed in predestination; but she herself believed in free will. Dread- 
ful as it is to be foredamned, it is worse to have damned yourself. 
She had not even the cold comfort of Calvinism. I said that I under- 
stood Mary Bradford. I am not sure that it would not have taken a 
Spanish saint of the sixteenth century really to understand her. Six- 
teenth-century Spain is the only thing I know of that is in the least 
like New England. 

I am not trying to make out a “case” for Mary Bradford; and I 
sincerely hope that the lady who thinks her indelicate will never read 
these pages. For most people, the facts will suffice, and I have no 
desire to interpret them for the others. You have only to meditate for 
a little on the ironic and tragic reflections of a hundred kinds that must 
have surged through Mary Bradford’s brain, to be swept away, your- 
self, on the horrid current. Do I need, for example, to point out the 
difficulty—to use a word that I think the lady I have cited would ap- 
prove—of merely meeting the man she adored, face to face? For 
never doubt that those souls who live least by the flesh feel themselves 
most defiled by its defilement. No, you have only to explore Mary Brad- 
ford’s tragedy for yourself, It will take you three years, perhaps, as 
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it has taken me, to penetrate the last recesses. And if you are tempted 
for a moment to think of her as mad, or evaltée, reflect on how com- 
pletely she understood Saxe. I am only half a New Englander; and 
I confess that, though I reverence her heroism, I am even more humble 
before her intelligence. It is no blame to Saxe that he stumbled out 
of the chief’s hut, completely her dupe. Poor Saxe! But the vivid 
vision of that scene leaves Phédre tasteless to me, As I say, I am only 
half a New Englander. . 


RING W. LARDNER 
Champion 


MipcE KE ty scored his first knockout when he was seventeen. The 
knockee was his brother Connie, three years his junior and a cripple. 
The purse was a half dollar given to the younger Kelly by a lady whose 
electric had just missed bumping his soul from his frail little body. 

Connie did not know Midge was in the house, else he never would 
have risked laying the prize on the arm of the least comfortable chair 
in the room, the better to observe its shining beauty. As Midge entered 
from the kitchen, the crippled boy covered the coin with his hand, but 
the movement lacked the speed requisite to escape his brother’s quick eye. 

“Watcha got there?” demanded Midge. 

“Nothin’,” said Connie. 

“You're a one-legged liar!” said Midge. 

He strode over to his brother’s chair and grasped the hand that 
concealed the coin. 

“Let loose!” he ordered. 

Connie began to cry. 

“Let loose and shut up your noise,’ 
brother’s hand from the chair arm. 

The coin fell onto the bare floor. Midge pounced on it. His weak 
mouth widened into a triumphant smile. 

“Nothin’, huh?’ he said. “All right, if it’s nothin’ you don’t 
want it.” 

“Give that back,” sobbed the younger. 

“T’ll give you a red nose, you little sneak! Where'd you steal it?” 

“T didn’t steal it. It’s mine. A lady give it to me after she pretty 
near hit me with a car.” 

“Tt’s a crime she missed you,” said Midge. 

Midge started for the front door. The cripple picked up his crutch, 


’ said the elder, and jerked his 
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rose from his chair with difficulty, and, still sobbing, came toward 
Midge. The latter heard him and stopped. 

“You better stay where you're at,” he said. 

“I want my money,” cried the boy. 

“I know what you want,” said Midge. 

Doubling up the fist that held the half dollar, he landed with ail 
his strength on his brother’s mouth. Connie fell to the floor with a 
thud, the crutch tumbling on top of him. Midge stood beside the pros- 
trate form. 

“Is that enough?” he said. “Or do you want this, too?” 

And he kicked him in the crippled leg. 

“T guess that’ll hold you,” he said. 

There was no response from the boy on the floor. Midge looked 
at him a moment, then at the coin in his hand, and then went out into 
the street, whistling. 

An hour later, when Mrs, Kelly came home from her day’s work 
at Faulkner’s Steam Laundry, she found Connie on the floor, moaning. 
Dropping on her knees beside him, she called him by name a score of 
times. Then she got up and, pale as a ghost, dashed from the house. 
Dr. Ryan left the Kelly abode about dusk and walked toward Halsted 
Street. Mrs. Dorgan spied him as he passed her gate. 

“Who’s sick, Doctor?” she called. 

“Poor little Connie,” he replied. “He had a bad fall.” 

“How did it happen?” 

“T can’t say for sure, Margaret, but I’d almost bet he was knocked 
down.” 

“Knocked down!” exclaimed Mrs. Dorgan. “Why, who—?” 

“Have you seen the other one lately?” 

“Michael? No, not since mornin’. You can’t be thinkin’ & 

“I wouldn’t put it past him, Margaret,” said the doctor gravely. 
“The lad’s mouth is swollen and cut, and his poor, skinny little leg is 
bruised. He surely didn’t do it to himself, and I think Helen suspects 
the other one.” 

“Lord save us!” said Mrs. Dorgan. “I’ll run over and see if I can 
help.” 

“That’s a good woman,” said Doctor Ryan, and went on down the 
street. 

Near midnight, when Midge came home, his mother was sitting at 
Connie’s bedside. She did not look up. . 

“Well,” said Midge, “what’s the matter?” 

She remained silent. Midge repeated his question. 
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“Michael, you know what’s the matter,” she said at length. 

“I don’t know nothin’,” said Midge. 

“Don’t lie to me, Michael, What did you do to your brother?” 

“Nothin’.” 

“You hit him.” 

“Well, then, I hit him. What of it? It ain’t the first time.” 

Her lips pressed tightly together, her face like chalk, Ellen Kelly 
rose from her chair and made straight for him. Midge backed against 
the door. 

“Lay off’n me, Ma. I don’t want to fight no woman.” 

Still she came on breathing heavily. 

“Stop where you’re at, Ma,” he warned. 

There was a brief struggle and Midge’s mother lay on the floor 
before him. 

“You ain’t hurt, Ma. You're lucky I didn’t land good, And I 
told you to lay off’n me.” 

“God forgive you, Michael!” 

Midge found Hap Collins in the showdown game at the Royal. 

“Come on out a minute,” he said. 

Hap followed him out on the walk. 

“T’m leavin’ town for a w’ile,” said Midge. 

“What for?” 

“Well, we had a little run-in up to the house. The kid stole a half 
buck off’n me, and when I went after it he cracked me with his crutch. 
So I nailed him. And the old lady came at me with a chair and I took 
it off’n her and she fell down.” 

“How is Connie hurt?” 

“Not bad.” 

“What are you runnin’ away for?” 

“Who the hell said I was runnin’ away? I’m sick and tired o’ get- 
tin’ picked on; that’s all. So I’m leavin’ for a wile and I want a piece 
o’ money.” 

“T ain’t only got six bits,” said Happy. 

“You're in bad shape, ain’t you? Well, come through with it.” 

Happy came through. 

“You oughtn’t to hit the kid,” he said. 

“I ain’t astin’ you who can I hit,” snarled Midge. “You try to put 
somethin’ over on me and you'll get the same dose. I’m goin’ now.” 

“Go as far as you like,” said Happy, but not until he was sure that 
Kelly was out of hearing. 

Early the following morning, Midge boarded a train for Milwaukee. 
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He had no ticket, but no one knew the difference. The conductor re- 
mained in the caboose. 

On a night six months later, Midge hurried out of the “stage door” 
of the Star Boxing Club and made for Duane’s saloon, two blocks away. 
In his pocket were twelve dollars, his reward for having battered up 
one Demon Dempsey through the six rounds of the first preliminary. 

It was Midge’s first professional engagement in the manly art. 
Also it was the first time in weeks that he had earned twelve dollars. 

On the way to Duane’s he had to pass Niemann’s. He pulled his 
cap over his eyes and increased his pace until he had gone by. Inside 
Niemann’s stood a trusting bartender, who for ten days had staked 
Midge to drinks and allowed him to ravage the lunch on a promise to 
come in and settle the moment he was paid for the “prelim.” 

Midge strode into Duane’s and aroused the napping bartender by 
slapping a silver dollar on the festive board. 

“Gimme a shot,” said Midge. 

The shooting continued until the wind-up at the Star was over and 
part of the fight crowd joined Midge in front of Duane’s bar. A youth 
in the early twenties, standing next to young Kelly, finally summoned 
sufficient courage to address him. 

“Wasn’t you in the first bout?” he ventured. 

“Yeh,” Midge replied. 

“My name’s Hersch,” said the other. 

Midge received the startling information in silence. 

“T don’t want to butt in,” continued Mr. Hersch, “but I’d like to 
buy you a drink.” 

“All right,” said Midge, “but don’t overstrain yourself.” 

Mr. Hersch laughed uproariously and beckoned to the bartender. 

“You certainly gave that wop a trimmin’ to-night,” said the buyer 
of the drink, when they had been served. “I thought you’d kill him.” 

“I would if I hadn’t let up,” Midge replied. “T’ll kill ’em all.’ 

“You got the wallop all right,” the other said admiringly. 

“Have I got the wallop?” said Midge. “Say, I can kick like a mule. 
Did you notice them muscles in my shoulders?” 

“Notice ’em? I couldn’t help from noticin’ ’em,’”’ said Hersch. “I 
says to the fella settin’ alongside o’ me, I says: ‘Look at them shoulders! 
No wonder he can hit,’ I says to him.” 

“Just let me land and it’s good-bye, baby,” said Midge. “T’ll kill 
’em all.” 

The oral manslaughter continued until Duane’s closed for the night. 
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At parting, Midge and his new friend shook hands and arranged for 
a meeting the following evening. 

For nearly a week the two were together almost constantly. It was 
Hersch’s pleasant role to listen to Midge’s modest revelations concerning 
himself, and to buy every time Midge’s glass was empty. But there 
came an evening when Hersch regretfully announced that he must go 
home to supper. 

“I got a date for eight bells,” he confided. “TI could stick till then, 
only I must clean up and put on the Sunday clo’es, ’cause she’s the 
prettiest little thing in Milwaukee.” 

“Can’t you fix it for two?” asked Midge. 

“I don’t know who to get,” Hersch replied. “Wait, though. I got 
a sister and if she ain’t busy, it'll be O. K. She’s no bum for looks 
herself.” 

So it came about that Midge and Emma Hersch and Emma’s brother 
and the prettiest little thing in Milwaukee foregathered at Wall’s and 
danced half the night away. And Midge and Emma danced every 
dance together, for though every little onestep seemed to induce a new 
thirst of its own, Lou Hersch stayed too sober to dance with his own 
sister. 

The next day, penniless at last in spite of his phenomenal ability 
to make someone else settle, Midge Kelly sought out Doc Hammond, 
matchmaker for the Star, and asked to be booked for the next show. 

“T could put you on with Tracy for the next bout,” said Doc. 

“What’s they in it?’ asked Midge. 

“Twenty if you cop,” Doc told him. 

“Have a heart,” protested Midge. “Didn’t I look good the other 
night?” 

“You looked all right. But you aren’t Freddie Welsh yet by a 
consid’able margin.” 

“T ain’t scared of Freddie Welsh or none of ’em,” said Midge. 

“Well, we don’t pay our boxers by the size of their chests,’ Doc 
said. “I’m offerin’ you this Tracy bout. Take it or leave it.” 

“All right; I’m on,” said Midge, and he passed a pleasant after- 
noon at Duane’s on the strength of his booking. 

Young Tracy’s manager came to Midge the night before the show. 

“How do you feel about this go?” he asked. 

“Me?” said Midge. “I feel all right. What you mean, how do I 
feel??? 

“T mean,” said Tracy’s manager, “that we’re mighty anxious to win, 
’cause the boy’s got a chanct in Philly if he cops this one.” 
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“What’s your proposition?” asked Midge. 

“Fifty bucks,” said Tracy’s manager. 

“What do you think I am, a crook? Me lay down for fifty bucks? 
Not me!” 

“Seventy-five, then,” said Tracy’s manager. 

The market closed on eighty and the details were agreed on in short 
order. And the next night Midge was stopped in the second round by 
a terrific slap on the forearm. 

This time Midge passed up both Niemann’s and Duane’s, having a 
sizable account at each place, and sought his refreshment at Stein’s 
farther down the street. 

When the profits of his deal with Tracy were gone, he learned, by 
first-hand information from Doc Hammond and the matchmakers at 
the other “clubs,’”’ that he was no longer desired for even the cheapest 
of preliminaries. There was no danger of his starving or dying of 
thirst while Emma and Lou Hersch lived. But he made up his mind, 
four months after his defeat by Young Tracy, that Milwaukee was not 
the ideal place for him to live. 

“T can lick the best of ’em,” he reasoned, “‘but there ain’t no more 
chanct for me here. I can maybe go east and get on somewheres. And 
besides ys 

But just after Midge had purchased a ticket to Chicago with the 
money he had “borrowed” from Emma Hersch ‘“‘to buy shoes,” a heavy 
hand was laid on his shoulders and he turned to face two strangers. 

“Where are you goin’, Kelly?” inquired the owner of the heavy hand. 

“Nowheres,” said Midge. “What the hell do you care?” 

The other stranger spoke: 

“Kelly, I’m employed by Emma Hersch’s mother to see that you do 
right by her. And we want you to stay here till you’ve done it.” 

“You won't get nothin’ but the worst of it, monkeying with me,” 
said Midge. 

Nevertheless, he did not depart for Chicago that night. Two days 
later, Emma Hersch became Mrs. Kelly, and the gift of the groom, 
when once they were alone, was a crushing blow on the bride’s pale 
cheek. 

Next morning, Midge left Milwaukee as he had entered it—by fast 
freight. 


“They’s no use kiddin’ ourself any more,” said Tommy Haley. 
“He might get down to thirty-seven in a pinch, but if he done below 
that a mouse could stop him. He’s a welter; that’s what he is and he 
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knows it as well as I do. He’s growed like a weed in the last six 
mont’s. I told him, I says, ‘If you don’t quit growin’ they won’t be 
nobody for you to box, only Willard and them.’ He says, ‘Well, I 
wouldn’t run away from Willard if I weighed twenty pounds more.’ ” 

“He must hate himself,” said Tommy’s brother. 

“T never seen a good one that didn’t,” said Tommy. “And Midge 
is a good one; don’t make no mistake about that. I wisht we could of 
got Welsh before the kid growed so big. But it’s too late now. I 
won’t make no holler, though, if we can match him up with the Dutch- 
man.” 

“Who do you mean?” 

“Young Goetz, the welter champ. We mightn’t not get so much 
dough for the bout itself, but it’d roll in afterward. What a drawin’ 
card we'd be, ’cause the people pays their money to see the fella with 
the wallop, and that’s Midge. And we'd keep the title just as long as 
Midge could make the weight.” 

“Can’t you land no match with Goetz?” 

“Sure, ‘cause he needs the money. But I’ve went careful with the 
kid so far and look at the results I got! So what’s the use of takin’ a 
chanct? The kid’s comin’ every minute and Goetz is goin’ back faster’n 
big Johnson did. I think we could lick him now; I'd bet my life on it. 
But six mont’s from now they won’t be no risk. He’ll of licked hisself 
before that time. Then all as we'll have to do is sign up with him 
and wait for the referee to stop it. But Midge is so crazy to get at 
him now that I can’t hardly hold him back.” 

The brothers Haley were lunching in a Boston hotel. Dan had 
come down from Holyoke to visit with Tommy and to watch the lat- 
ter’s protégé go twelve rounds, or less, with Bud Cross. The bout prom- 
ised little in the way of a contest, for Midge had twice stopped the 
Baltimore youth and Bud’s reputation for gameness was all that had 
earned him the date. The fans were willing to pay the price to see 
Midge’s hay-making left, but they wanted to see it used on an oppo- 
nent who would not jump out of the ring the first time he felt its crush- 
ing force. But Cross was such an opponent, and his willingness to stop 
boxing-gloves with his eyes, ears, nose and throat had long enabled 
him to escape the horrors of honest labor. A game boy was Bud, and 
he showed it in his battered, swollen, discolored face. 

“T should think,” said Dan Haley, “that the kid’d do whatever you 
tell him after all you done for him.” 

“Well,” said Tommy, “he’s took my dope pretty straight so far, but 
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he’s so sure of hisself that he can’t see no reason for waitin’. He'll 
do what I say, though; he’d be a sucker not to.” 

“You got a contrac’ with him?” 

“No, I don’t need no contrac’. He knows it was me that drug him 
out 0’ the gutter and he ain’t goin’ to turn me down now, when he’s 
got the dough and bound to get more. Where’d he of been at if I hadn’t 
listened to him when he first come to me? That’s pretty near two 
years ago now, but it seems like last week. I was settin’ in the s’loon 
acrost from the Pleasant Club in Philly, waitin’ for McCann to count 
the dough and come over, when this little bum blowed in and tried to 
stand the house off for a drink. They told him nothin’ doin’ and to 
beat it out o’ there, and then he seen me and come over to where I 
was settin’ and ast me wasn’t I a boxin’ man and I told him who I 
was. Then he ast me for money to buy a shot and I told him to set 
down and I'd buy it for him. 

“Then we got talkin’ things over and he told me his name and told 
me about fightin’ a couple o’ prelims out to Milwaukee. So I says, 
‘Well, boy, I don’t know how good or how rotten you are, but you 
won’t never get nowheres trainin’ on that stuff.’ So he says he’d cut it 
out if he could get on in a bout and I says I would give him a chanct 
if he played square with me and didn’t touch no more to drink. So we 
shook hands and I took him up to the hotel with me and give him a 
bath and the next day I bought him some clo’es. And I staked him 
to eats and sleeps for over six weeks. He had a hard time breakin’ 
away from the polish, but finally I thought he was fit and I give him 
his chanct. He went on with Smiley Sayer and stopped him so quick 
that Smiley thought sure he was poisoned. 

“Well, you know what he’s did since. The only beatin’ in his record 
was by Tracy in Milwaukee before I got hold of him, and he’s licked 
Tracy three times in the last year. 

“Pve gave him all the best of it in a money way and he’s got seven 
thousand bucks in cold storage. How’s that for a kid that was in 
the gutter two years ago? And he’d have still more yet if he wasn’t 
so nuts over clo’es and got to stop at the good hotels and so forth.” 

“Where’s his home at?” 

“Well, he ain’t really got no home. He came from Chicago and his 
mother canned him out 0’ the house for bein’ no good. She give him 
a raw deal, I guess, and he says he won’t have nothin’ to do with her 
unlest she comes to him first. She’s got a pile o’ money, he says, so 
he ain’t worryin’ about her.” 
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The gentleman under discussion entered the café and swaggered 
to Tommy’s table, while the whole room turned to look. 

Midge was the picture of health despite a slightly colored eye and 
an ear that seemed to have no opening. But perhaps it was not his 
healthiness that drew all eyes. His diamond horse-shoe tie pin, his 
purple cross-striped shirt, his orange shoes and his light blue suit fairly 
screamed for attention. 

“Where you been?” he asked Tommy. “TI been lookin’ all over for 
you.” 

“Set down,” said his manager. 

“No time,” said Midge. “I’m goin’ down to the w’arf and see 
“em unload the fish.” 

“Shake hands with my brother Dan,” said Tommy. 

Midge shook with the Holyoke Haley. 

“If you’re Tommy’s brother, you’re O. K. with me,” said Midge, 
and the brothers beamed with pleasure. 

Dan moistened his lips and murmured an embarrassed reply, but 
it was lost on the young gladiator. 

“Leave me take twenty,” Midge was saying. “I prob’ly won’t need 
it, but I don’t like to be caught short.” 

Tommy parted with a twenty dollar bill and recorded the transaction 
in a small black book the insurance company had given him for Christmas. 

“But,” he said, “it won’t cost you no twenty to look at them fish. 
Want me to go along?” 

“No,” said Midge hastily. “You and your brother here prob’ly got 
a lot to say to each other.” 

“Well,” said Tommy, “don’t take no bad money and don’t get lost. 
And you better be back at four o’clock and lay down a wile.” 

“T don’t need no rest to beat this guy,’ said Midge. “He'll do 
enough layin’ down for the both of us.” 

And laughing even more than the jest called for, he strode out 
through the fire of admiring and startled glances. 

The corner of Boylston and Tremont was the nearest Midge got 
to the wharf, but the lady awaiting him was doubtless a more dazzling 
sight than the catch of the luckiest Massachusetts fisherman. She could 
talk, too—probably better than the fish. 

“O you Kid!” she said, flashing a few silver teeth among the gold. 
“O you fighting man!” 

Midge smiled up at her. 

“We'll go somewheres and get a drink,” he said. “One won’t hurt.” 
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In New Orleans, five months after he had rearranged the map of 
Bud Cross for the third time, Midge finished training for his cham- 
pionship bout with the Dutchman. 

Back in his hotel after the final workout, Midge stopped to chat with 
some of the boys from up north, who had made the long trip to see a 
champion dethroned, for the result of this bout was so nearly a fore- 
gone conclusion that even the experts had guessed it. 

Tommy Haley secured the key and the mail and ascended to the 
Kelly suite. He was bathing when Midge came in a half hour 
later. 

“Any mail?” asked Midge. 

“There on the bed,” replied Tommy from the tub. 

Midge picked up the stack of letters and postcards and glanced them 
over. From the pile he sorted out three letters and laid them on the 
table. The rest he tossed into the waste-basket. Then he picked up 
the three and sat for a few moments holding them, while his eyes gazed 
off into space. At length he looked again at the three unopened letters 
in his hand; then he put one in his pocket and tossed the other two 
at the basket. They missed their target and fell on the floor. 

“Hell!” said Midge, and stooping over picked them up. 

He opened one postmarked Milwaukee and read: 


DEAR HUSBAND: 

I have wrote to you so manny times and got no anser and I dont 
know if you ever got them, so I am writeing again in the hopes you 
will get this letter and anser. I dont like to bother you with my trubles 
and I would not only for the baby and I am not asking you should 
write to me but only send a little money and I am not asking for myself 
but the baby has not been well a day sence last Aug. and the dr. told 
me she cant live much longer unless I give her better food and thats 
impossible the way things are. Lou has not been working for a year 
and what I make dont hardley pay for the rent. I am not asking for 
you to give me any money, but only you should send what I loaned 
when convenient and I think it amts. to about $36.00. Please try and 
send that amt. and it will help me, but if you cant send the whole amt. 
try and send me something. 

Your wife, 
Emma. 


Midge tore the letter into a hundred pieces and scattered them over 
the floor. 
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“Money, money, money!”’ he said. “They must think I’m made o’ 
money. I s’pose the old woman’s after it too.” 
He opened his mother’s letter: 


dear Michael Connie wonted me to rite and say you must beet the 
dutchman and he is sur you will and wonted me to say we wont you 
to rite and tell us about it, but I gess you havent no time to rite or 
we herd from you long beffore this but I wish you would rite jest a line 
or 2 boy becaus it wuld be better for Connie then a barl of medisin. 
It wuld help me to keep things going if you send me money now and 
then when you can spair it but if you cant send no money try and 
fine time to rite a letter onley a few lines and it will please Connie. 
jest think boy he hasent got out of bed in over 3 yrs, Connie says 
good luck. 

Your Mother, 
Eien F. KELLy. 


“T thought so,” said Midge. “They’re all alike.” 
The third letter was from New York. It read: 


Hon :—This is the last letter you will get from me before your 
champ, but I will send you a telegram Saturday, but I can’t say as 
much in a telegram as in a letter and 1 am writeing this to let you 
know I am thinking of you and praying for good luck. 

Lick him good hon and don’t wait no longer than you have to and 
don’t forget to wire me as soon as its over. Give him that little old 
left of yours on the nose hon and don’t be afraid of spoiling his good 
looks because he couldn’t be no homlier than he is. But don’t let him 
spoil my baby’s pretty face. You won’t will you hon. 

Well hon I would give anything to be there and see it, but I guess 
you love Haley better than me or you wouldn’t let him keep me away. 
But when your champ hon we can do as we please and tell Haley to 
go to the devil. 

Well hon I will send you a telegram Saturday and I almost forgot 
to tell you I will need some more money, a couple hundred say and 
you will have to wire it to me as soon as you get this. You will won't 
you hon. 

I will send you a telegram Saturday and remember hon I am pulling 
for you. 


Well good-by sweetheart and good luck. 
GRACE. 


£ 
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“They’re all alike,” said Midge. ‘Money, money, money.” 

Tommy Haley, shining from his ablutions, came in from the adjoin- 
ing room. 

“Thought you’d be layin’ down,” he said. 

‘T’m goin’ to,” said Midge, unbuttoning his orange shoes. 

“T’'ll call you at six and you can eat up here without no bugs to 
pester you. I got to go down and give them birds their tickets.” 

“Did you hear from Goldberg?” asked Midge. 

‘Didn’t I tell you? Sure; fifteen weeks at five hundred, if we win. 
And we can get a guarantee o’ twelve thousand, with privileges either 
in New York or Milwaukee.” 

“Who with?” 

“Anybody that’ll stand up in front of you. You don’t care who 
it is, do you?” 

“Not me. I'll make ’em all look like a monkey.” 

“Well, you better lay down aw’ile.” 

“Oh, say, wire two hundred to Grace for me, will you? Right away; 
the New York address.” 

“Two hundred! You just sent her three hundred last Sunday.” 

“Well, what the hell do you care?” 

“All right, all right. Don’t get sore about it. Anything else?” 

“That’s all,” said Midge, and dropped onto the bed. 


‘And I want the deed done before I come back,” said Grace as she 
rose from the table. “You won't fall down on me, will you, hon?” 

“Leave it to me,” said Midge. “And don’t spend no more than 
you have to.” 

Grace smiled a farewell and left the café. Midge continued to sip 
his coffee and read his paper. 

They were in Chicago and they were in the middle of Midge’s first 
week in vaudeville. He had come straight north to reap the rewards 
of his glorious victory over the broken down Dutchman. A fortnight 
had been spent in learning his act, which consisted of a gymnastic exhi- 
bition and a ten minutes’ monologue on the various excellences of Midge 
Kelly. And now he was twice daily turning ’°em away from the Madison 
Theater. 

His breakfast over and his paper read, Midge sauntered into the 
lobby and asked for his key. He then beckoned to a bell-boy, who 
had been hoping for that very honor. 

“Find Haley, Tommy Haley,” said Midge. “Tell him to come up 
to my room.” 
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“Yes, sir, Mr. Kelly,” said the boy, and proceeded to break all his 
former records for diligence. 

Midge was looking out of his seventh-story window when Tommy 
answered the summons, 

“What’ll it be?” inquired his manager. 

There was a pause before Midge replied. 

“Haley,” he said, “twenty-five per cent’s a whole lot 0’ money.” 

“T guess I got it comin’, ain’t I?” said Tommy. 

“I don’t see how you figger it. I don’t see where you’re worth 
it to me.” 

“Well,” said Tommy, “TI didn’t expect nothin’ like this. I thought 
you was satisfied with the bargain. I don’t want to beat nobody out 
0’ nothin’, but I don’t see where you could have got anybody else that 
would of did all I done for you.” 

“Sure, that’s all right,” said the champion. “You done a lot for me 
in Philly. And you got good money for it, didn’t you?” 

“T ain’t makin’ no holler. Still and all, the big money’s still ahead 
of us yet. And if it hadn’t of been for me, you wouldn’t of never got 
within grabbin’ distance.” 

“Oh, I guess I could of went along all right,” said Midge. “Who 
was it that hung that left on the Dutchman’s jaw, me or you?” 

“Yes, but you wouldn’t been in the ring with the Dutchman if it 
wasn’t for how I handled you.” 

“Well, this won’t get us nowheres. The idear is that you ain’t worth 
no twenty-five per cent now and it don’t make no diff’rence what come 
off a year or two ago.” 

“Don’t it?” said Tommy. “I'd say it made a whole lot of difference.” 

“Well, I say it don’t and I guess that settles it.” 

“Look here, Midge,” Tommy said, “I thought I was fair with you, 
but if you don’t think so, I’m willin’ to hear what you think is fair. 
I don’t want nobody callin’ me a Sherlock. Let’s go down to business 
and sign up a contrac’. What’s your figger?” 

“T ain’t namin’ no figger,’’ Midge replied. ‘I’m sayin’ that twenty- 
five’s too much. Now what are you willin’ to take?” 

“How about twenty?” 

“Twenty’s too much,” said Kelly. 

“What ain’t too much?” asked Tommy. 

“Well, Haley, I might as well give it to you straight. They ain’t 
nothin’ that ain’t too much.” 

“You mean you don’t want me at no figger?” 

“That’s the idear.” 
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There was a minute’s silence. Then Tommy Haley walked toward 
the door. 

“Midge,” he said, in a choking voice, “you’re makin’ a big mistake, 
boy. You can’t throw down your best friends and get away with it. 
That damn woman will ruin you.” 

Midge sprang from his seat. 

“You shut your mouth!” he stormed. “Get out o’ here before they 
have to carry you out. You been spongin’ off o’ me long enough. Say 
one more word about the girl or about anything else and you'll get 
what the Dutchman got. Now get out!” 

And Tommy Haley, having a very vivid memory of the Dutch- 
man’s face as he fell, got out. 

Grace came in later, dropped her numerous bundles on the lounge 
and perched herself on the arm of Midge’s chair. 

“Well?” said she. 

“Well,” said Midge, “I got rid of him.” 

“Good boy!” said Grace. “And now I think you might give me 
that twenty-five per cent.” 

“Besides the seventy-five you're already gettin’? said Midge. 

“Don’t be no grouch, hon. You don’t look pretty when you’re 
grouchy.” 

“Tt ain’t my business to look pretty,” Midge replied. 

“Wait till you see how I look with the stuff I bought this mornin’!” 

Midge glanced at the bundles on the lounge. 

“There’s Haley’s twenty-five per cent,’ he said, “and then some.” 


The champion did not remain long without a manager. Haley’s 
successor was none other than Jerome Harris, who saw in Midge a 
better meal ticket than his popular-priced musical show had been. 

The contract, giving Mr. Harris twenty-five per cent of Midge’s 
earnings, was signed in Detroit the week after Tommy Haley had 
heard his dismissal read, It had taken Midge just six days to learn 
that a popular actor cannot get on without the ministrations of a man 
who thinks, talks and means business. At first Grace objected to the 
new member of the firm, but when Mr. Harris had demanded and se- 
cured from the vaudeville people a one-hundred dollar increase in 
Midge’s weekly stipend, she was convinced that the champion had acted 
for the best. 

“You and my missus will have some great old times,” Harris told 
Grace. “I’d of wired her to join us here, only I seen the Kid’s bookin’ 
takes us to Milwaukee next week, and that’s where she is.” 
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But when they were introduced in the Milwaukee hotel, Grace ad- 
mitted to herself that her feeling for Mrs. Harris could hardly be 
called love at first sight. Midge, on the contrary, gave his new man- 
ager’s wife the many times over and seemed loath to end the feast of 
his eyes. 

“Some doll,” he said to Grace when they were alone. 

“Doll is right,” the lady replied, “and sawdust where her brains 
ought to be.” 

“I’m li’ble to steal that baby,” said Midge, and he smiled as he noted 
the effect of his words on his audience’s face. 

On Tuesday of the Milwaukee week the champion successfully de- 
fended his title in a bout that the newspapers never reported. Midge 
was alone in his room that morning when a visitor entered without 
knocking. The visitor was Lou Hersch. 

Midge turned white at sight of him. 

“What do you want?” he demanded. 

“T guess you know,” said Lou Hersch. “Your wife’s starvin’ to 
death and your baby’s starvin’ to death and I’m starvin’ to death. And 
you’re dirty with money.” 

“Listen,” said Midge, “if it wasn’t for you, I wouldn’t never saw 
your sister. And, if you ain’t man enough to hold a job, what’s that 
to me? The best thing you can do is keep away from me.” 

“You give me a piece 0’ money and I'll go.” 

Midge’s reply to the ultimatum was a straight right to his brother- 
in-law’s narrow chest. 

“Take that home to your sister.” 

And after Lou Hersch had picked himself up and slunk away, Midge 
thought: “It’s lucky I didn’t give him my left or I’d of croaked him. 
And if I’d hit him in the stomach, I’d of broke his spine.” 


There was a party after each evening performance during the Mil- 
waukee engagement. The wine flowed freely and Midge had more of 
it than Tommy Haley ever would have permitted him. Mr. Harris 
offered no objection, which was possibly just as well for his own physical 
comfort. 

In the dancing between drinks, Midge had his new manager’s wife 
for a partner as often as Grace. The latter’s face as she floundered 
round in the arms of the portly Harris, belied her frequent protestations 
that she was having the time of her life. 

Several times that week, Midge thought Grace was on the point 
of starting the quarrel he hoped to have. But it was not until Friday 
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night that she accommodated. He and Mrs. Harris had disappeared 
after the matinee and when Grace saw him again at the close of the 
night show, she came to the point at once. 

“What are you tryin’ to pull off?” she demanded. 

“Tt’s none o’ your business, is it?” said Midge. 

“You bet it’s my business; mine and Harris’s. You cut it short or 
you'll find out.” 

“Listen,” said Midge, “have you got a mortgage on me or somethin’? 
You talk like we was married.” 

“We're goin’ to be, too. And to-morrow’s as good a time as any.” 

“Just about,” Midge said. “You got as much chanct o’ marryin’ 
me to-morrow as the next day or next year and that ain’t no chanct 
aural. 

“We'll find out,” said Grace. 

“You’re the one that’s got somethin’ to find out.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean I’m married already.” 

“You lie?’ 

“You think so, do you? Well, s’pose you go to this here address 
and get acquainted with my missus.” 

Midge scrawled a number on a piece of paper and handed it to her. 
She stared at it unseeingly. 

“Well,” said Midge, “I ain’t kiddin’ you. You go there and ask 
for Mrs. Michael Kelly, and if you don’t find her, I'll marry you to- 
morrow before breakfast.” 

Still Grace stared at the scrap of paper. To Midge it seemed an 
age before she spoke again. 

“You lied to me all this w’ile.” 

“You never ast me was I married. What’s more, what the hell 
diff’rence did it make to you? You got a split, didn’t you? Better’n 
fifty-fifty.” 

He started away. 

“Where you goin’?” 

“I’m goin’ to meet Harris and his wife.” 

“Tm goin’ with you. You’re not goin’ to shake me now.” 

“Yes, Iam, too,” said Midge quietly. “When I leave town to-morrow 
night, you’re going to stay here. And if I see where you’re goin’ to 
make a fuss, I'll put you in a hospital where they’ll keep you quiet. 
You can get your stuff to-morrow mornin’ and I'll slip you a hundred 
bucks. And then I don’t want to see no more o’ you. And don’t try 
and tag along now or I'll have to add another K. O. to the old record.” 
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When Grace returned to the hotel that night, she discovered that 
Midge and the Harrises had moved to another. And when Midge left 
town the following night, he was again without a manager, and Mr. 
Harris was without a wife. 


Three days prior to Midge Kelly’s ten-round bout with Young Milton 
in New York City, the sporting editor of The News assigned Joe Morgan 
to write two or three thousand words about the champion to run with 
a picture lay-out for Sunday. 

Joe Morgan dropped in at Midge’s training quarters Friday after- 
noon. Midge, he learned, was doing road work, but Midge’s manager, 
Wallie Adams, stood ready and willing to supply reams of dope about 
the greatest fighter of the age. 

“Let’s hear what you’ve got,” said Joe, “and then I’ll try to fix up 
something.” 

So Wallie stepped on the accelerator of his imagination and shot 
away. 

“Just a kid; that’s all he is; a regular boy. Get what I mean? Don’t 
know the meanin’ o’ bad habits. Never tasted liquor in his life and 
would prob’bly get sick if he smelled it. Clean livin’ put him up where 
he’s at. Get what I mean? And modest and unassumin’ as a school . 
girl, He’s so quiet you wouldn’t never know he was round. And 
he’d go to jail before he’d talk about himself. 

“No job at all to get him in shape, ’cause he’s always that way. 
The only trouble we have with him is gettin’ him to light into these 
poor bums they match him up with. He’s scared he’ll hurt somebody. 
Get what I mean? He’s tickled to death over this match with Milton, 
"cause everybody says Milton can stand the gaff. Midge’ll maybe be 
able to cut loose a little this time. But the last two bouts he had, the 
guys hadn’t no business in the ring with him, and he was holdin’ back 
all the w’ile for the fear he’d kill somebody. Get what I mean?” 

“Ts he married?” inquired Joe. 

“Say, you’d think he was married to hear him rave about them 
kiddies he’s got. His fam’ly’s up in Canada to their summer home 
and Midge is wild to get up there with ’em. He thinks more o’ that 
wife and them kiddies than all the money in the world. Get what I 
mean ?”’ 

“How many children has he?” 

“I don’t know, four or five, I guess. All boys and every one of 
’em a dead ringer for their dad.” 

“Ts his father living?” 
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“No, the old man died when he was a kid. But he’s got a grand 
old mother and a kid brother out in Chi. They’re the first ones he 
thinks about after a match, them and his wife and kiddies. And he 
don’t forget to send the old woman a thousand bucks after every bout. 
He’s goin’ to buy her a new home as soon as they pay him off for 
this match.” 

“How about his brother? Is he going to tackle the game?” 

“Sure, and Midge says he’ll be a champion before he’s twenty years 
old. They’re a fightin’ fam’ly and all of ’em honest and straight as a 
die. Get what I mean? A fella that I can’t tell you his name come 
to Midge in Milwaukee onct and wanted him to throw a fight and 
Midge give him such a trimmin’ in the street that he couldn’t go on 
that night. That’s the kind he is. Get what I mean?” 

Joe Morgan hung around the camp until Midge and his trainers 
returned. 

“One o’ the boys from The News,’ said Wallie by way of introduc- 
tion. “I been givin’ him your fam’ly hist’ry.” 

“Did he give you good dope?” he inquired. 

“‘He’s some historian,” said Joe. 

“Don’t call me no names,” said Wallie smiling. “Call us up if 
they’s anything more you want. And keep your eyes on us Monday 
night. Get what I mean?” 

The story in Sunday’s News was read by thousands of lovers of the 
manly art. It was well written and full of human interest. Its slight 
inaccuracies went unchallenged, though three readers, besides Wallie 
Adams and Midge Kelly, saw and recognized them. The three were 
Grace, Tommy Haley and Jerome Harris and the comments they made 
were not for publication. 

Neither the Mrs. Kelly in Chicago nor the Mrs. Kelly in Milwaukee 
knew that there was such a paper as the New York News. And even 
if they had known of it and that it contained two columns of reading 
matter about Midge, neither mother nor wife could have bought it. 
For The News on Sunday is a nickel a copy. 

Joe Morgan could have written more accurately, no doubt, if instead 
of Wallie Adams, he had interviewed Ellen Kelly and Connie Kelly 
and Emma Kelly and Lou Hersch and Grace and Jerome Harris and 
Tommy Haley and Hap Collins and two or three Milwaukee bartenders. 

But a story built on their evidence would never have passed the 
sporting editor. 

“Suppose you can prove it,” that gentleman would have said, “it 
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wouldn’t get us anything but abuse to print it. The people don’t want 
to see him knocked. He’s champion.” 


Red Riding Hood 


WELL, children, here is the story of little Red Riding Hood like I 
tell it to my little ones when they wake up in the morning with a 
headache after a tough night. 

Well, one or two times they was a little gal that lived in the suburbs 
who they called her little Red Riding Hood because she always wore 
a red riding hood in the hopes that sometime a fresh guy in a high 
power roadster would pick her up and take her riding. But the rumor 
had spread the neighborhood that she was a perfectly nice gal, so she 
had to walk. 

Red had a grandmother that lived over near the golf course and 
got in on most of the parties and one noon she got up and found that 
they wasn’t no gin in the house for her breakfast so she called up her 
daughter and told her to send Red over with a bottle of gin as she was 
dying. 

So Red starts out with a quart under her arm but had not went far 
when she met a police dog. A good many people has police dogs, and 
brags about them and how nice they are for children and etc. but per- 
sonly I would just as leaf have my kids spend their week-end swimming 
in the State Shark Hatchery. 

Well, this special police dog was like the most of them and hated 
everybody. When he seen Red he spoke to her and she answered him. 
Even a dog was better than nothing. She told him where she was 
going and he pertended like he wasn’t paying no tension but no sooner 
had not she left him when he beat it up a alley and got to her grand- 
mother’s joint ahead of her. 

Well the old lady heard him knock at the door and told him to 
come in, as she thought he must either be Red or a bootlegger. So 
he went in and the old lady was in bed with this hangover and the 
dog eat her alive. 

Then he put on some pajamas and laid down in the bed and per- 
tended like he was her, so pretty soon Red come along and knocked 
at the door and the dog told her to come in and she went up to the 
bed to hand him the quart. She thought of course it would be her 
grandmother laying in the bed and even when she seen the dog she still 
figured it was her grandmother and something she had drank the night 
before must of disagreed with her and made her look different. 
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“Well, grandmother,” she says, “you must of hit the old hair tonic 
last night. Your arms looks like Luis Firpo.” 

“T will Firpo you in a minute,” says the dog. 

“But listen grandmother,” says Red, “don’t you think you ought 
to have your ears bobbed?” 

“T will ear you in a minute,” says the dog. 

“But listen grandmother,” says Red, “you are cock-eyed.” 

“Listen,” says the dog, “if you had of had % of what I had last 
night you would of been stone blind.” 

“But listen grandmother,” says Red, “where did you get the new 
store teeth?” 

“TI heard you was a tough egg,” says the dog, “so I bought them 
to eat you with.” 

So then the dog jumped out of bed and went after Red and she 
screamed. 

In the meanw’ile Red’s father had been playing golf for a quarter 
a hole with a couple of guys that conceded themselfs all putts under 
12 ft. and he was $.75 looser coming to the roth. tee. 

The toth. hole is kind of tough as your drive has to have a carry 
of 50 yards or it will fall in a garbage incinerating plant. You can 
either lift out with a penalty of two strokes or else play it with a penalty 
of suffocation. Red’s old man topped his drive and the ball rolled into 
the garbage. He elected to play it and made what looked like a beau- 
tiful shot, but when they got up on the green they found that he had 
hit a white radish instead of a golf ball. 

A long argument followed during which the gallery went home to 
get his supper. The hole was finely conceded. 

The 11th. hole on the course is probably the sportiest hole in golf- 
dom. The tee and green are synonymous and the first shot is a putt, 
but the rules signify that the putt must be played off a high tee with a 
driver. Red’s father was on in two and off in three more and finely 
sunk his approach for a birdie eight, squaring the match. 

Thus the match was all square coming to the home hole which is 
right close to grandmother’s cottage. Red’s father hooked his drive 
through an open window in his mother-in-law’s house and forced his 
caddy to lend him a niblick. He entered the cottage just as the dog 
was beginning to eat Red. 

“What hole are you playing father?” asked Red. 

“The eighteenth,” says her father, “and it’s a dog’s leg.” 

Whereat he hit the police dog in the leg with his niblick and the 
dog was so surprised that he even give up the grandmother, 
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“TI win, one up,” says Red’s father and he went out to tell the news 
to his two opponents. But they had quit and went home to dress for 
the Kiwanis Club dance. 


ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 
From ENCHANTED AISLES 
Bernhardt 


It was to “pauvre Rachel” that Bernhardt’s thoughts flew as her 
boat pulled away from these shores after her first glittering tour more 
than forty years ago. A generation before that her forerunner in the 
French theater had, in a humiliating and grotesquely disastrous tour, 
found us a less hospitable, less civilized and less understanding land and 
had known the agony of playing her great scenes of tempest and woe 
to the whirr and rustle of a thousand turning pages, each head in the 
audience bent earnestly but disconcertingly over a translation of the play. 
“Pauvre Rachel” and the “Divine Sarah” are in the same company 
to-day—the illustrious company that lies in Pére Lachaise, the sloping 
crowded cemetery, marooned now in a dreary part of Paris where ele- 
vated trains roar by and there is an unending rattle of trucks and trams 
on the streets all about. 

It had been Bernhardt’s plan to lie buried in a tomb cut deep into 
the seawashed rock of her own Belle Ile, that little, white-edged island 
which lies just off the ugly port of Saint Nazaire and which, in the 
morning sunlight, was the first glimpse of France that greeted the sol- 
diers from America who sailed in the first contingent in the half-forgotten 
excitement of June, 1917. But, in the juggling of her moneys which 
distracted all her later years, she lost the island, so that, after all, it was 
to Pére Lachaise that Paris carried her. She is in the company not 
only of Rachel, whose grave is in the older and leafier corner close to the 
twin tomb of Abélard and Héloise, but in the company, too, of others 
who, like herself, had had their day in the theater. Talma is there and 
Moliére. Playwrights like De Musset, Beaumarchais, Oscar Wilde and 
Scribe; painters like Corot, Ingres, Daubigny, Gustave Doré and David. 
Dr. Hahnemann is there. So is August Comte and Balzac and Marshal 
Ney and La Fontaine. It is a great troupe—the company of Pére 
Lachaise. 

We saw her in her last June. There she sat in her little, 
cheerful sitting room up in the musty, frowsy, old house in the Boulevard 
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Pereire, which belongs, they say, to some South American government, 
but from which, since the day when an infatuated Minister had grandly 
placed it at her disposal, she had never been ousted. She was resplen- 
dent in a dressing gown of white satin with a saucy, fur-edged overjacket 
of blue Indian silk, and there were blazing rings on the ancient fingers 
which now and again adjusted the jacket so that there should always 
be a good view of the scarlet Legion of Honor badge on her breast. 
It had taken her so many years and so much trouble to get it. Her 
face was a white mask on which features were painted, but no craft 
of make-up could have wrought that dazzling smile which lighted the 
room. Just as in the glory of her early years, she had never suggested 
youth but seemed an ageless being from some other world, so now, 
in her seventy-eighth year, it was not easy to remember that she was old. 

There she sat, mutilated, sick, bankrupt and, as always, more than 
a little raffish—a ruin, if you will, but one with a bit of gay bunting 
fluttering jauntily and defiant from the topmost battlement. There she 
sat, a gaudy old woman, if you will, with fainter and fainter memories 
of scandals, ovations, labors, rewards, intrigues, jealousies and heroisms, 
notoriety and fame, art and the circus. But there was no one in that 
room so young and so fresh that this great-grandmother did not make 
her seem colorless. She was nearly fourscore years of age and had just 
finished a long, harassing season. But she was in no mood to go off to 
the shore for her rest until she had adjusted her plans for this season. 
There were young playwrights to encourage with a pat on the head, 
there were scene designers and costumiers to be directed, there were 
artists to be interviewed and there was need of some sort of benign 
intervention in behalf of a new play struggling along in her own theater. 

Above all, there were plays to be selected for the following season 
and, if none appeared, then there were playwrights to be lectured or 
cajoled into writing them for her. She had one hand on the younger 
Rostand, son of the finest imagination harnessed by the French theater 
in half a century, son of the Rostand who had written for her the very 
play that was halted at the Théatre Sarah Bernhardt in the Place du 
Chatelet the night she died. This son of his, surely, could be depended 
on. And in case he couldn’t she had her eye on the younger Guitry. 
Indeed, she had just had herself carried around to his house and had 
dazzled him all through luncheon for no other purpose. Out of this 
was born a project for a play about “Adam and Eve,” which Sacha 
Guitry, reluctant but helpless, forthwith began to write. Bernhardt 
would play Eve, of course, and the elder Guitry, Adam. This prospect, 
at first encounter, seemed alarming and the author was questioned. 
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Surely, he was not thinking of writing for them the drama of Eden 
nor blandishing Bernhardt into thinking that she could suggest Eve 
before the Fall. 

“I am not a fool,” he replied, tartly. “When my play opens, Eve is 
650 years old.” 

“And Adam?” 

“Adam is 750 years old.” 

“But how did you know there was just that difference ?” 

“He read it,” put in Guitry, péere, “dans la Gazette de Milton.” 


ALAN SEEGER (1888-1916) I have a rendezvous with Death 

On some scarred slope of battered hill, 

When Spring comes round again this 
year 

And the first meadow-flowers appear. 


I Have a Rendezvous with Death 


I HAVE a rendezvous with Death 
At some disputed barricade, 


When Spring comes back with rustling 
eee 2 God knows ’twere better to be deep 


; Pillowed in silk and scented down 
And le-bl fill th — ’ 
et aan es Where Love throbs out in blissful sleep, 


I have a rendezvous with Death : 
Pulse nigh to pulse, and breath to breath, 


When Spring brings back blue days and 


fair. Where hushed awakenings are dear... 
But I’ve a rendezvous with Death 
It may be he shall take my hand At midnight in some flaming town, 
And lead me into his dark land When Spring trips north again this 
And close my eyes and quench my year, 
breath— And I to my pledged word am true; 
It may be I shall pass him still. I shall not fail that rendezvous. 


HEYWOOD BROUN 
The Fifty-First Dragon 


OF all the pupils at the knight school Gawaine le Cceur-Hardy was 
among the least promising. He was tall and sturdy, but his instructors 
soon discovered that he lacked spirit. He would hide in the woods when 
the jousting class was called, although his companions and members 
of the faculty sought to appeal to his better nature by shouting to him 
to come out and break his neck like a man. Even when they told him 
that the lances were padded, the horses no more than ponies and the 
field unusually soft for late autumn, Gawaine refused to grow enthu- 
siastic. The Headmaster and the Assistant Professor of Pleasaunce 
were discussing the case one spring afternoon and the Assistant Professor 
could see no remedy but expulsion. 
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“No,” said the Headmaster, as he looked out at the purple hills 
which ringed the school, “I think I’ll train him to slay dragons.” 

“He might be killed,” objected the Assistant Professor. 

“So he might,” replied the Headmaster brightly, but he added, more 
soberly, “we must consider the greater good. We are responsible for the 
formation of this lad’s character.” 

“Are the dragons particularly bad this year?” interrupted the Assist- 
ant Professor. This was characteristic. He always seemed restive when 
the head of the school began to talk ethics and the ideals of the institution. 

“I’ve never known them worse,” replied the Headmaster. “Up in the 
hills to the south last week they killed a number of peasants, two cows 
and a prize pig. And if this dry spell holds there’s no telling when 
they may start a forest fire simply by breathing around indiscriminately.” 

“Would any refund on the tuition fee be necessary in case of an 
accident to young Cceur-Hardy?” 

“No,” the principal answered, judicially, “that’s all covered in the 
contract. But as a matter of fact he won't be killed. Before I send 
him up in the hills I’m going to give him a magic word.” 

“That’s a good idea,” said the Professor. “Sometimes they work 
wonders.” 

From that day on Gawaine specialized in dragons. His course in- 
cluded both theory and practice. In the morning there were long lec- 
tures on the history, anatomy, manners and customs of dragons. 
Gawaine did not distinguish himself in these studies. He had a mar- 
velously versatile gift for forgetting things. In the afternoon he showed 
to better advantage, for then he would go down to the South Meadow 
and practice with a battle-ax. In this exercise he was truly impressive, 
for he had enormous strength as well as speed and grace. He even 
developed a deceptive display of ferocity. Old alumni say that it was 
a thrilling sight to see Gawaine charging across the field toward the 
dummy paper dragon which had been set up for his practice. As he 
ran he would brandish his axe and shout “A murrain on thee!” or 
some other vivid bit of campus slang. It never took him more than 
one stroke to behead the dummy dragon. 

Gradually his task was made more difficult. Paper gave way to 
papier-maché and finally to wood, but even the toughest of these dummy 
dragons had no terrors for Gawaine. One sweep of the ax always did 
the business. There were those who said that when the practice was 
protracted until dusk and the dragons threw long, fantastic shadows 
across the meadow Gawaine did not charge so impetuously nor shout so 
loudly. It is possible there was malice in this charge. At any rate, the 
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Headmaster decided by the end of June that it was time for the test. 
Only the night before a dragon had come close to the school grounds 
and had eaten some of the lettuce from the garden. The faculty decided 
that Gawaine was ready. They gave him a diploma and a new battle-ax, 
and the Headmaster summoned him to a private conference, 

“Sit down,” said the Headmaster. ‘Have a cigarette.” 

Gawaine hesitated. 

“Oh, I know it’s against the rules,” said the Headmaster. “But 
after all, you have received your preliminary degree. You are no longer 
a boy. You are a man. To-morrow you will go out into the world, the 
great world of achievement.” 

Gawaine took a cigarette. The Headmaster offered him a match, 
but he produced one of his own and began to puff away with a dexterity 
which quite amazed the principal. 

“Here you have learned the theories of life,” continued the Head- 
master, resuming the thread of his discourse, “but after all, life is not 
a matter of theories. Life is a matter of facts. It calls on the young 
and the old alike to face these facts, even though they are hard and 
sometimes unpleasant. Your problem, for example, is to slay dragons.” 

“They say that those dragons down in the south wood are five 
hundred feet long,” ventured Gawaine, timorously. 

“Stuff and nonsense!” said the Headmaster. “The curate saw one 
last week from the top of Arthur’s Hill. The dragon was sunning him- 
self down in the valley. The curate didn’t have an opportunity to look 
at him very long because he felt it was his duty to hurry back to make 
a report to me. He said the monster, or shall I say, the big lizard ’?’— 
wasn’t an inch over two hundred feet. But the size has nothing at all 
to do with it. You'll find the big ones even easier than the little ones. 
They’re far slower on their feet and less aggressive, I’m told. Besides, 
before you go I’m going to equip you in such fashion that you need 
have no fear of all the dragons in the world.” 

“T’d like an enchanted cap,” said Gawaine. 

“What’s that?” answered the Headmaster, testily. 

“A cap to make me disappear,’ explained Gawaine. 

The Headmaster laughed indulgently. ““You mustn’t believe all those 
old wives’ stories,” he said. “There isn’t any such thing. A cap to make 
you disappear, indeed! What would you do with it? You haven't even 
appeared yet. Why, my boy, you could walk from here to London, and 
nobody would so much as look at you. You’re nobody. You couldn’t be 
more invisible than that.” 

Gawaine seemed dangerously close to a relapse into his old habit of 
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whimpering. The Headmaster reassured him: “Don’t worry; I'll give 
you something much better than an enchanted cap. I’m going to give 
you a magic word. All you have to do is to repeat this magic charm 
once and no dragon can possibly harm a hair of your head. You can 
cut off his head at your leisure.” 

He took a heavy book from the shelf behind his desk and began 
to run through it. “Sometimes,” he said, “the charm is a whole phrase 
or even a sentence. I might, for instance, give you “To make the’— 
No, that might not do. I think a single word would be best for dragons.” 

“A short word,” suggested Gawaine. 

“It can’t be too short or it wouldn’t be potent. There isn’t so much 
hurry as all that. Here’s a splendid magic word: ‘Rumplesnitz.’ Do 
you think you can learn that?” 

Gawaine tried and in an hour or so he seemed to have the word 
well in hand. Again and again he interrupted the lesson to inquire, 
“And if I say ‘Rumplesnitz’ the dragon can’t possibly hurt me?” And 
always the Headmaster replied, “If you only say ‘Rumplesnitz,’ you 
are perfectly safe.” 

Toward morning Gawaine seemed resigned to his career. At day- 
break the Headmaster saw him to the edge of the forest and pointed 
him to the direction in which he should proceed. About a mile away 
to the southwest a cloud of steam hovered over an open meadow in the 
woods and the Headmaster assured Gawaine that under the steam he 
would find a dragon. Gawaine went forward slowly. He wondered 
whether it would be best to approach the dragon on the run as he did 
in his practice in the South Meadow or to walk slowly toward him, 
shouting “Rumplesnitz” all the way. 

The problem was decided for him. No sooner had he come to the 
fringe of the meadow than the dragon spied him and began to charge. 
It was a large dragon and yet it seemed decidedly aggressive in spite 
of the Headmaster’s statement to the contrary. As the dragon charged 
it released huge clouds of hissing steam through its nostrils. It was 
almost as if a gigantic teapot had gone mad. The dragon came forward 
so fast and Gawaine was so frightened that he had time to say “Rumple- 
snitz” only once. As he said it, he swung his battle-ax and off popped 
the head of the dragon. Gawaine had to admit that it was even easier toa 
kill a real dragon than a wooden one if only you said “Rumplesnitz.” 

Gawaine brought the ears home and a small section of the tail. His 
schoolmates and the faculty made much of him, but the Headmaster 
wisely kept him from being spoiled by insisting that he go on with his 
work. Every clear day Gawaine rose at dawn and went out to kill 
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dragons. The Headmaster kept him at home when it rained, because 
he said the woods were damp and unhealthy at such times and that 
he didn’t want the boy to run needless risks. Few good days passed in 
which Gawaine failed to get a dragon. On one particularly fortunate 
day he killed three, a husband and wife and a visiting relative. Grad- 
ually he developed a technique. Pupils who sometimes watched him from 
the hilltops a long way off said that he often allowed the dragon to 
come within a few feet before he said “Rumplesnitz.”” He came to say 
it with a mocking sneer. Occasionally he did stunts. Once when an 
excursion party from London was watching him he went into action 
with his right hand tied behind his back. The dragon’s head came off 
just as easily. 

As Gawaine’s record of killings mounted higher the Headmaster 
found it impossible to keep him completely in hand. He fell into the 
habit of stealing out at night and engaging in long drinking bouts at 
the village tavern. It was after such a debauch that he rose a little 
before dawn one fine August morning and started out after his fiftieth 
dragon. His head was heavy and his mind sluggish. He was heavy 
in other respects as well, for he had adopted the somewhat vulgar prac- 
tice of wearing his medals, ribbons and all, when he went out dragon 
hunting. The decorations began on his chest and ran all the way down 
to his abdomen. They must have weighed at least eight pounds. 

Gawaine found a dragon in the same meadow where he had killed 
the first one. It was a fair-sized dragon, but evidently an old one. Its 
face was wrinkled and Gawaine thought he had never seen so hideous 
a countenance. Much to the lad’s disgust, the monster refused to charge 
and Gawaine was obliged to walk toward him. He whistled as he went. 
The dragon regarded him hopelessly, but craftily. Of course it had 
heard of Gawaine. Even when the lad raised his battle-ax the dragon 
made no move. It knew that there was no salvation in the quickest 
thrust of the head, for it had been informed that this hunter was pro- 
tected by an enchantment. It merely waited, hoping something would 
turn up. Gawaine raised the battle-axe and suddenly lowered it again. 
He had grown very pale and he trembled violently. The dragon sus- 
pected a trick. “What’s the matter?” it asked, with false solicitude. 

“I’ve forgotten the magic word,” stammered Gawaine. 

“What a pity,” said the dragon. “So that was the secret. It doesn’t 
seem quite sporting to me, all this magic stuff, you know. Not cricket, 
as we used to say when I was a little dragon; but after all, that’s a matter 
of opinion.” 

Gawaine was so helpless with terror that the dragon’s confidence 
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tose immeasurably and it could not resist the temptation to show off 
a bit. 

“Could I possibly be of any assistance?” it asked. “What's the first 
letter of the magic word?” 

“It begins with an ‘r,’” said Gawaine weakly. 

“Let’s see,’ mused the dragon, “that doesn’t tell us much, does it? 
What sort of a word is this? Is it an epithet, do you think?” 

Gawaine could do no more than nod. 

“Why, of course,” exclaimed the dragon, “reactionary Republican.” 

Gawaine shook his head. 

“Well, then,” said the dragon, “we'd better get down to business. 
Will you surrender?” 

With the suggestion of a compromise Gawaine mustered up enough 
courage to speak. 

“What will you do if I surrender?” he asked. 

“Why, I’ll eat you,” said the dragon. 

“And if I don’t surrender?” 

“T'll eat you just the same.” 

“Then it doesn’t mean any difference, does it?’’ moaned Gawaine. 

“Tt does to me,” said the dragon with a smile. “I’d rather you 
didn’t surrender. You’d taste much better if you didn’t.” 

The dragon waited for a long time for Gawaine to ask “Why?” 
but the boy was too frightened to speak. At last the dragon had to 
give the explanation without his cue line. “You see,” he said, “if you 
don’t surrender you'll taste better because you'll die game.” 

This was an old and ancient trick of the dragon’s. By means of 
some such quip he was accustomed to paralyze his victims with laughter 
and then to destroy them. Gawaine was sufficiently paralyzed as it was, 
but laughter had no part in his helplessness. With the last word of the 
joke the dragon drew back his head and struck. In that second there 
flashed into the mind of Gawaine the magic word of ‘Rumplesnitz,” 
but there was no time to say it. There was time only to strike and, 
without a word, Gawaine met the onrush of the dragon with a full 
swing. He put all his back and shoulders into it. The impact was ter- 
rific and the head of the dragon flew away almost a hundred yards and 
landed in a thicket. 

Gawaine did not remain frightened very long after the death of the 
dragon. His mood was one of wonder. He was enormously puzzled. 
He cut off the ears of the monster almost in a trance. Again and again 
he thought to himself, “I didn’t say ‘Rumplesnitz’!” He was sure of 
that and yet there was no question that he had killed the dragon. In 
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fact, he had never killed one so utterly. Never before had he driven a 
head for anything like the same distance. Twenty-five yards was per- 
haps his best previous record. All the way back to the knight school 
he kept rumbling about in his mind seeking an explanation for what had 
occurred. He went to the Headmaster immediately and after closing 
the door told him what had happened. “I didn’t say ‘Rumplesnitz,’ ” 
he explained with great earnestness. 

The Headmaster laughed. “I’m glad you’ve found out,” he said. 
“Tt makes you ever so much more of a hero. Don’t you see that? Now 
you know that it was you who killed all these dragons and not that 
foolish little word ‘Rumplesnitz.’ ”’ 

Gawaine frowned. ‘Then it wasn’t a magic word after all?” he 
asked. 

“Of course not,” said the Headmaster, “you ought to be too old for 
such foolishness. There isn’t any such thing as a magic word.” 

“But you told me it was magic,” protested Gawaine. “You said it 
was magic and now you say it isn’t.” 

“It wasn’t magic in a literal sense,” answered the Headmaster, “but 
it was much more wonderful than that. The word gave you confidence. 
It took away your fears. If I hadn’t told you that you might have been 
killed the very first time. It was your battle-ax did the trick.” 

Gawaine surprised the Headmaster by his attitude. He was obviously 
distressed by the explanation. He interrupted a long philosophic and 
ethical discourse by the Headmaster with, “If I hadn’t of hit ’em all 
mighty hard and fast any one of ’em might have crushed me like a, 
like a—” He fumbled for a word. 

“Egg shell,’ suggested the Headmaster. 

“Like a egg shell,” assented Gawaine, and he said it many times. 
All through the evening meal people who sat near him heard him mut- 
tering, “Like a egg shell, like a egg shell.” 

The next day was clear, but Gawaine did not get up at dawn. In- 
deed, it was almost noon when the Headmaster found him cowering 
in bed, with the clothes pulled over his head. The principal called the 
Assistant Professor of Pleasaunce, and together they dragged the boy 
toward the forest. 

“Te’ll be all right as soon as he gets a couple more dragons under 
his belt,’ explained the Headmaster. 

The Assistant Professor of Pleasaunce agreed. “It would be a 
shame to stop such a fine run,” he said. “Why, counting that one yes- 
terday, he’s killed fifty dragons.” 

They pushed the boy into a thicket above which hung a meager cloud 
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of steam. It was obviously quite a small dragon. But Gawaine did not 
come back that night or the next. In fact, he never came back. Some 
weeks afterward brave spirits from the school explored the thicket, but 
they could find nothing to remind them of Gawaine except the metal 
parts of his medals. Even the ribbons had been devoured. 

The Headmaster and the Assistant Professor of Pleasaunce agreed 
that it would be just as well not to tell the school how Gawaine had 
achieved his record and still less how he came to die. They held that 
it might have a bad effect on school spirit. Accordingly, Gawaine has 
lived in the memory of the school as its greatest hero. No visitor suc- 
ceeds in leaving the building to-day without seeing a great shield which 
hangs on the wall of the dining hall. Fifty pairs of dragons’ ears are 
mounted upon the shield and underneath in gilt letters is “Gawaine le 
Coeur-Hardy,” followed by the simple inscription, “He killed fifty 


dragons.” The record has never been equalled. 


CONRAD AIKEN 
And in the Hanging Gardens 


Anp in the hanging gardens there is rain 

From midnight until one, striking the 
leaves 

And bells of flowers, and stroking boles 
of planes, 

And drawing slow arpeggios over pools, 

And stretching strings of sound from 
eaves to ferns. 

The princess reads. 
monds sleeps. 

The king is drunk, and flings a golden 
goblet 

Down from the turret window (cur- 
tained with rain) 

Into the lilacs. 


The knave of dia- 


And at one o’clock 
‘The Vulcan under the garden wakes and 
beats 
The gong upon his anvil. Then the rain 
Ceases, but gently ceases, dripping still, 
And sound of falling water fills the dark 
As leaves grow bold and upright, and as 
eaves 
Part with water. The princess turns the 
page 


Beside the candle, and between two 
braids 

Of golden hair. And reads: “From there 
I went 

Northward a journey of four days, and 
came 

To a wild village in the hills, where none 

Was living save the vulture and the rat 

And one old man who laughed but could 
not speak. 

The roofs were fallen in, the well grown 
over 

With weed. And it was here my father 
died. 

Then eight days further, bearing slightly 
west, 

The cold wind blowing sand against our 
faces, 

The food tasting of sand. And as we 
stood 

By the dry rock that marks the highest 
point 

My brother said: ‘Not too late is it yet 

To turn, remembering home.’ And we 
were silent 

Thinking of home.” 
her eyes 

And feels the tears forming beneath her 
eyelids 


The princess shuts 
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And opens them, and tears fall on the 
page. 

The knave of diamonds in the darkened 
room 

Throws off his covers, sleeps, and snores 
again. 

The king goes slowly down the turret 
stairs 


To find the goblet. 


And at two o’clock 

The Vulcan in his smithy underground, 

Under the hanging gardens, where the 
drip 

Of rain among the clematis and ivy 

Still falls from sipping flower to purple 
flower, 

Smites twice his anvil, and the murmur 
comes 

Among the roots and vines. The princess 
reads: 

“As I am sick, and cannot write you more, 

Nor have not long to live, I give this 
letter 

To him, my brother, who will bear it 
south 

And tell you how I died. Ask how it was, 

There in the northern desert, where the 
grass 

Was withered, and the horses, all but 
one, 

Perished—” The princess drops her 
golden head 

Upon the page between her two white 
arms 

And golden braids. 
monds wakes 


The knave of dia- 
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And at his window in the darkened room 
Watches the lilacs tossing, where the king 
Seeks for the goblet. 


And at three o’clock 
The moon inflames the lilac heads, and 
thrice 
The Vulcan, in his root-bound smithy, 
clangs 
His anvil; and the sounds creep softly up 
Among the vines and walls. The moon is 
round, 
Round as a shield above the turret top. 
The princess blows her candle out, and 


weeps 

In the pale room, where scent of lilacs 
comes, 

Weeping, with hands across her eyelids, 
thinking 

Of withered grass, withered by sandy 
wind. 

The knave of diamonds, in his darkened 
room, 

Holds in his hands a key, and softly 
steps 


Along the corridor, and slides the key 

Into the door that guards her. Mean- 
while, slowly, 

The king, with raindrops on his beard 
and hands, 

And dripping sleeves, climbs up the tur- 
ret stairs, 

Holding the 
hand; 

And pauses on the midmost step, to taste 

One drop of wine, wherewith wild rain 
has mixed. 


goblet upright in one 
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Christmas Afternoon 


Done in the ‘Manner, if Not the Spirit, of Dickens 


Wuat an afternoon! Mr. Gummidge said that, in his estimation, 
there never had been such an afternoon since the world began, a senti- 
ment which was heartily endorsed by Mrs. Gummidge and all the little 
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Gummidges, not to mention the relatives who had come over from 
Jersey for the day. 

In the first place, there was the ennwi. And such ennui as it was! 
A heavy, overpowering ennui, such as results from a participation in 
eight courses of steaming, gravied food, topping off with salted nuts 
which the little old spinster Gummidge from Oak Hill said she never 
knew when to stop eating—and true enough she didn’t—a dragging, 
devitalizing ennui, which left its victims strewn about the living-room 
in various attitudes of prostration suggestive of those of the petrified 
occupants in a newly unearthed Pompeiian dwelling; an ennui which 
carried with it a retinue of yawns, snarls and thinly veiled insults, and 
which ended in ruptures in the clan spirit serious enough to last through- 
out the glad new year. 

Then there were the toys! Three and a quarter dozen toys to be 
divided among seven children. Surely enough, you or I might say, to 
satisfy the little tots. But that would be because we didn’t know the 
tots. In came Baby Lester Gummidge, Lillian’s boy, dragging an elec- 
tric grain-elevator which happened to be the only toy in the entire col- 
lection which appealed to little Norman, five-year-old son of Luther, 
who lived in Rahway. In came curly-headed Effie in frantic and throaty 
disputation with Arthur, Jr., over the possession of an articulated zebra. 
In came Everett, bearing a mechanical negro which would no longer 
dance, owing to a previous forcible feeding, by the baby, of a marsh- 
mallow into its only available aperture. In came Fonlansbee, teeth 
buried in the hand of little Ormond, which bore a popular but battered 
remnant of what had once been the proud false-bosom of a hussar’s 
uniform. In they all came, one after another, some crying, some snap- 
ping, some pulling, some pushing—all appealing to their respective par- 
ents for aid in their intra-mural warfare. 

And the cigar smoke! Mrs. Gummidge said that she didn’t mind 
the smoke from a good cigarette, but would they mind if she opened 
the windows for just a minute in order to clear the room of the heavy 
aroma of used cigars? Mr. Gummidge stoutly maintained that they 
were good cigars. His brother, George Gummidge, said that he, like- 
wise, would say that they were. At which colloquial sally both the 
Gummidge brothers laughed testily, thereby breaking the laughter rec- 
ord for the afternoon. 

Aunt Libbie, who lived with George, remarked from the dark corner 
of the room that it seemed just like Sunday to her. An amendment was 
offered to this statement by the cousin, who was in the insurance busi- 
ness, stating that it was worse than Sunday. Murmurings indicative 
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of as hearty agreement with this sentiment as their lethargy would allow 
came from the other members of the family circle, causing Mr. Gum- 
midge to suggest a walk in the air to settle their dinner. 

And then arose such a chorus of protestations as has seldom been 
heard. It was too cloudy to walk. It was too raw. It looked like snow. 
It looked like rain. Luther Gummidge said that he must be starting 
along home soon, anyway, bringing forth the acid query from Mrs. 
Gummidge as to whether or not he was bored. Lillian said that she 
felt a cold coming on, and added that something they had had for 
dinner must have been undercooked. And so it went, back and forth, 
forth and back, up and down, and in and out, until Mr. Gummidge’s 
suggestion of a walk in the air was reduced to a tattered impossibility 
and the entire company glowed with ill-feeling. 

In the meantime, we must not forget the children. No one else could. 
Aunt Libbie said that she didn’t think there was anything like children 
to make a Christmas; to which Uncle Ray, the one with the Masonic 
fob, said, “No, thank God!’ Although Christmas is supposed to be the 
season of good cheer, you (or I, for that matter) couldn’t have told, 
from listening to the little ones, but what it was the children’s Arma- 
geddon season, when Nature had decreed that only the fittest should 
survive, in order that the race might be carried on by the strongest, 
the most predatory and those possessing the best protective coloring. 
Although there were constant admonitions to Fonlansbee to “Let Ormond 
have that whistle now; it’s his,” and to Arthur, Jr., not to be selfish, 
but to “give the kiddie-car to Effie; she’s smaller than you are,” the 
net result was always that Fonlansbee kept the whistle and Arthur, Jr., 
rode in permanent, albeit disputed, possession of the kiddie-car. Oh, 
that we mortals should set ourselves up against the inscrutable workings 
of Nature! 

Hallo! A great deal of commotion! That was Uncle George stum- 
bling over the electric train, which had early in the afternoon ceased 
to function and which had been left directly across the threshold. A 
great deal of crying! That was Arthur, Jr., bewailing the destruction 
of his already useless train, about which he had forgotten until the 
present moment. A great deal of recrimination! That was Arthur, Sr., 
and George fixing it up. And finally a great crashing! That was Baby 
Lester pulling over the tree on top of himself, necessitating the bringing 
to bear of all of Uncle Ray’s knowledge of forestry to extricate him 
from the wreckage. 

And finally Mrs. Gummidge passed the Christmas candy around. 
Mr. Gummidge afterward admitted that this was a tactical error on 
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the part of his spouse. I no more believe that Mrs. Gummidge thought 
they wanted that Christmas candy than I believe that she thought they 
wanted the cold turkey which she later suggested. My opinion is that 
she wanted to drive them home. At any rate, that is what she suc- 
ceeded in doing. Such cries as there were of “Ugh! Don’t let me 
see another thing to eat!” and “Take it away!’ Then came hurried 
scramblings in the coat-closet for overshoes. There were the rasping 
sounds made by cross parents when putting wraps on children. There 
were insincere exhortations to “come and see us soon’ and to “get 
together for lunch some time.” And, finally, there were slammings of 
doors and the silence of utter exhaustion, while Mrs. Gummidge went 
about picking up stray sheets of wrapping paper. 

And, as Tiny Tim might say in speaking of Christmas afternoon 
as an institution, “God help us, every one.” 


FREDERICK LEWIS ALLEN 
Wanted: An Income Taximeter 


I see that Mr. Mellon and his friends in Washington are engaged 
in their annual sport of lowering the income taxes. This is all right 
so far as it goes; but if they want to make a real hit with a suffering 
public, why don’t they invent an income-tax blank that can be filled 
out without the aid of slide-rule, a dictionary, and a staff of learned 
statisticians? I have just been taking the examination in higher mathe- 
matics known as Form 1040, and I speak from a full heart and an 
aching mind. The moment I saw the paper I knew I was going to flunk. 

The beginning of it was comparatively easy, but I didn’t let that 
fool me. In my college days I knew too many fellows who would come 
out of the examination room groaning that the first question was such 
a snap that they spent an hour and a half writing on it, and didn’t even 
get to question 7b. So after printing my name and address in beautiful 
big letters, I started in concisely: 

1, Are you @ citizen or resident of the United States? 

Answer: Both. 

2. Is this a joint return of husband and wife? 

Answer: I’m doing all the work myself, if that’s what you mean. 

3. Were you married and living with husband or wife on the last 
day of your taxable year? 

Answer: Yes and no; wife, not husband. 

I got this far and stopped. That last question kept running in my 
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mind. Were you married and living with husband or wife on the last 
day of your taxable year? It had a sort of lyrical quality, although the 
scansion was not quite perfect. It faintly suggested the work of Alfred, 
Lord Tennyson on an off day. Would I be given extra credit if I caught 
the spirit of the thing and answered in verse? Perhaps the examiner 
expected something like this: 


Was I married and living with husband or wife 
On the last long day of my taxable year? 
On the last long day when the old year tarried 
I was living with someone to whom I was married 


or possibly even this: 


You must wake and call me early, call me early, Mellon dear, 
To-morrow’ll be the happiest time of all the taxable year, 

Of all the taxable year, Mellon, the last and merriest day; 
Pll be married and living with my wife, and it will certainly pay. 


But with the next question came disillusionment. No longer did the 
bard of the Treasury strum his lyre. He descended from Parnassus 
to the somber levels of prose and asked, How many dependent persons 
(other than husband or wife) under 18 years of age or incapable of self- 
support because mentally or physically defective were receiving their chief 
support from you on the last day of your taxable year? 

That fatal day again! Little, thought I, do we realize till long 
afterwards which are the really significant days. I looked at the in- 
structions. Four hundred dollars apiece for dependents on that day, 
and I had let the chance slip! Next year I should be prepared. I took 
my engagement pad, turned to the page for December 30, 1926, and 
wrote firmly: 

“To-morrow is the last day of my taxable year. Have guest room 
ready for mental and physical defectives.” 

It was while I was looking at the instructions that I began to 
realize why so many of our young men are unwilling to get married 
nowadays. Getting married (or, as the unromantic Mr. Mellon would 
put it, having a change of status) involves too much mathematics. 

“Listen,” I cried to my wife, who was reading in the next room, 
“aren’t you glad our status didn’t change during the year? I'll bet 
you can’t understand this.” And I read from the instructions: 


“In case the status of a taxpayer changes during the taxable year, the personal 
exemption shall be the sum of an amount which bears the same ratio to $1000 as 
the number of months during which the taxpayer was single bears to 12 months, 
plus an amount which bears the same ratio to $2500 as the number of months 
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during which the taxpayer was a married person living with husband or wife or 
was head of a family bears to 12 months.” 

“What are you reading?” said my wife sleepily. “A bear story? 
I thought you were figuring out your income tax.” 

“So lam,” said 1. 

“All I could hear,” said she, “was something about bears—singie 
bears and family bears. Didn’t you say family bears to 12 months?” 

I looked at the instructions again. “Yes, but—” 

“Well,” said the voice from the next room, “what do they think 
we’re running—a zoo? Tell them we have no bears; tell them all our 
bears are more than 12 months old; tell them—Look here, do we get 
credit for bears or do we have to pay for them? It might come in 
handy to know in case we're offered one some time. ‘A delightful pet,’ 
we could say to our visitors, ‘and we get a reduction on our income tax 
for him. In confidence I may add that he’s a family bear, with defective 
dependents.’ ” 

I gave her up as hopeless and turned swiftly to the section marked 
INCOME. 

For some minutes I worked busily, and the figures flew. I consulted 
Schedule A, I consulted Instruction 18, I stated nature of income, I 
explained in Table on page 2. I was away down in Item 3a, trying to 
decide whether I had claimed exemption during the year, and if so, 
from what, when my wife wandered in and looked over my shoulder. 

“Are you going to claim obsolescence?” said she. 

“Why?” I asked. 

She pointed to the instructions, and I read, “Enter on line 15 the 
amount claimed as depreciation by reason of exhaustion, wear and tear, 
obsolescence or depletion.” 

“I was thinking of your hat,” she went on amiably. “You know— 
the gray one. That sentence sounds to me like a direct invitation to 
make a claim on that hat. Only if you do it, you seem to be letting 
yourself in for a good deal. The very next sentence says, ‘If obsolescence 
is claimed, explain why useful life is less than actual life.’ That would 
seem to call for a short metaphysical essay.” 

I looked long and hard at the instructions. Useful life is less than 
actual life. “I don’t know just what that means,” said I, “but I don’t 
like it. It has a cynical sound. Do you think it proper for the Govern- 
ment to circulate a document like this, which may fall into the hands 
of the young? Think of the young men—minors having a net income 
of $1000 or $2500, according to the marital status, or a gross income 
of $5000—who may read this and go about saying hopelessly to one 
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another, ‘It’s true, it’s true, as we feared. There is no Santa Claus, and 
useful life is less than actual life.’ Here is the Collector of Internal 
Revenue, who only a little while ago was writing poems about living 
with husband or wife, practically admitting that the whole thing is a 
miserable farce. ‘Why go on with it any longer?’ he seems to imply. 
“Why not become a decedent, and let your executors or administrators 
make returns for you on Form 1040 or 1040A?” 

“Something ought to be done about it,’ agreed my wife. “You 
might write to Mr. Mellon. But meanwhile don’t forget your hat.” 


It was days and days later in the taxable year when I finished my 
ordeal of additions, explanations, deductions, and computations and, 
sitting in the midst of a perfect snowdrift of scratch-paper, feebly set 
down the last item of all—BALANCE oF TAX. It wasn’t very big, that 
last item; the newspapers will not itch to publish it; but by the time I 
reached it the words in the tax-return which had come to have the most 
vivid meaning to me were exhaustion and depletion. Oh, Mr. Mellon, 
why must you make things so complicated for us? Why don’t you just 
ask us how much money we have made during the year and tell us what 
to divide it by, and ask us whether we had rather pay in advance or 
have it put on next month’s bill? 


JOHN GALLISHAW 
Show Him Some Signs 


THE cause, indirectly, was the kindliness of “Peter.” That was the 
name we called him behind his back. He was the Headmaster, and in 
charge of the Sixth School at St. Patrick’s Hall. We loved Peter, a tall, 
wiry Irishman in his early fifties. He was grey-haired, ascetic, and 
grimly sarcastic, yet so kindly that he always regretted his sarcasms the 
moment he uttered them, following them with a stricken, “God forgive 
me; my tongue ran away with me.” I discovered his weakness early and 
played on his feelings; I could always avoid a beating at the hands of 
Peter by a torrent of weeping. At the first sign of tears, Peter would 
release me, saying, “He’s so high-spirited that he can’t bear to be pun- 
ished; the rough side of my tongue will be punishment enough. God 
forgive me.” I know not how many punishments I escaped thus— 
from Peter. But I aroused the envy of the less histrionically gifted, who 
whispered that I was “teacher’s pet.” The chastisement I escaped at 
the hands of the master I suffered at the hands of my fellow-pupils. 
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When I entered the Sixth School, I was a rather timid, sensitive 
boy of fourteen, much afraid of physical punishment. Although I could 
play a good game of hockey, or of “soccer” football, I usually chose the 
goaltender’s position because that called for little actual tussling and 
physical struggle. I tried to avoid fist-fights; but no matter how much 
I tried, they were always forced upon me. Always, I was beaten. 
Because my heart was not in them, I submitted, took my punishment, 
and escaped. Yet the necessity for fighting always pursued me. All 
the boys I knew fought. We went in “crowds”; each neighborhood had 
its “crowd,” formed as the adherents of some boy who had a redoubtable 
Teputation as a fighter. This boy usually stimulated his followers to 
action; and when no better opportunity offered, fostered quarrels be- 
tween members of his own crowd. The fights were nearly always begun 
with the same procedure. The bystanders, having stung the opposing 
boys to a willingness for action, placed a small stone or piece of wood 
on the shoulder of one, and said to his rival: “Knock it off.”” Once the 
stone was knocked off, the two opponents eyed each other, each striving 
by glares to intimidate his adversary. To one, the promoter of the 
fight said, ‘Say “duff.” This pregnant word being uttered, the pro- 
moter said to the other gladiator, “Give him a curly puff.” The “curly 
puff” was a slight blow upon the chest or arm: never upon a vulner- 
able spot. It was a sort of sighting shot, a mere preliminary. Once 
the “curly puff” was delivered, the fighters were free to use such methods 
as they wished or could: kicking and biting were barred by the spec- 
tators; the object was for one boy to secure an arm hold around his 
adversary’s neck with his left hand; then with his opponent’s head in 
firm chancery, he “punched” with his right hand at the other’s nose, 
stopping between each punch to ask, “Are you bet?” At the acknowl- 
edgment that a boy was “bet,” he was released; the fight was over. 
When a newcomer came to the neighborhood, it was customary for him 
to establish himself by fighting some member of the crowd; usually I 
was selected. Every member of the “crowd’’ had at one time or an- 
other received my speedy acknowledgment that I was “bet.” 

When I was fourteen, however, I underwent a change. I grew up, 
as it were, over night, into a very tall, very wiry boy, with a smooth, 
girlish face which deceived many people as to my strength. I was very 
strong; and a good wrestler. Up till then I had submitted to defeat 
because I had no gusto for fighting, and no pride. Fighting bored me; 
and I didn’t mind in the least being thought a poor fighter. I agreed 
with the verdict. But when I was fourteen, a new boy came into our 
crowd. It was in the winter-time; and we had been playing hockey on 
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Quidi Vidi Lake. The post-mortem laid the blame for our defeat upon 
me; the loudest in his denunciations being the newcomer. Ordinarily, 
I should have listened unmoved; but this new boy was the son of one 
of the newer pilots whom I had heard my father talk of rather dis- 
paragingly. Tribal pride rose in me; our family had been granted the 
original pilotage privilege for the port of St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
For the first time I knew what real anger was. I challenged the new 
boy. He was shorter than I, but stockier. He said that he would fight 
me as soon as he took off his skates. My blood was up, and I retorted 
that I could fight him just as well on skates as off. There were no 
preliminaries; no chip on the shoulder; no “curly puff.” I skated over; 
I struck him; he fell, rose to his feet, and we clinched. Locked in 
each other’s arms we fought, rolling on the ice. I felt as a young bull 
must feel on finding unsuspected strength; fought with a passionate joy 
and with red hate. I had to be dragged away. A day or two later, 
we renewed the combat; again I won. Thereafter I actually liked fight- 
ing; joyed in it; sought it. I began with my own crowd, and went from 
them to the boys who at some time or another had beaten me. 

I fought on the way to school; in school recess; on the way home 
from school; and often fought twice in the afternoon. I fought a 
redoubtable hero named “Brandy Nose,” a great bully who had made 
my life miserable. In general, I have found that the common belief 
that all bullies are cowards has little foundation in fact. Between the 
roistering, swaggering, husky bully and the quiet little man in the cor- 
ner, I prefer to take my chance with the quiet little man in the corner. 
“Brandy Nose” was certainly no coward. Although I conquered him, 
it was a near thing. I remember that we climbed the fence of the 
grounds surrounding Government House; and in a secluded spot where 
the snow had melted—it was just becoming Spring—we fought by 
rounds. We wore gloves; not boxing gloves, but regular winter gloves. 
A referee examined them solemnly, and although he appeared rather 
doubtful about the seams of my gloves, he at last pronounced them 
satisfactory. Each had his second; each had his group of adherents, 
who exhorted their champion to “show him some signs.” They meant 
“science.”” I showed sufficient “signs” to win. “Brandy Nose” left his 
mark upon me; my face was cut; my nose was bleeding; I explained it at 
home by saying that in passing a furniture store on Water Street I 
had bumped into a chair which was hanging outside. 

The formality of this fight was the reaction of boyhood to the 
great wave of interest in boxing that swept the island of Newfoundland 
that year. A local champion had arisen; had defeated opponent after 
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opponent; and finally had been induced to meet the champion of the 
British North American Fleet at the Prince of Wales’ Rink in St. 
John’s. Every boy in St. John’s wanted to go; every boy in St. John’s 
was forbidden to go; every boy in St. John’s determined to go, per- 
mission or no permission. To counteract the evil influence, Peter devised 
an entertainment: an operetta, which ran for three evenings, including 
the evening of the prize-fight. I was cast for a part: a waiting maid 
to the princess, in which I wore a white dress, white shoes and stockings, 
and a wreath. I made a very demure young maid; I had a few lines; 
they were fairly important. I have forgotten them now, but I remember 
that the house approved. The first night I received applause; the second 
night it was redoubled; for the news had spread that the part was being 
done by a boy. The third night was the night of the prize-fight. I 
came home early that afternoon, despondent; for I knew that most of 
the “crowd” were planning to go to the fight, starting from home, 
ostensibly for the operetta. I knew that, even if I had no conflicting 
engagement, I could not go, because I had only ten cents, whereas the 
admission to the fight was fifty cents. There was nobody at home; 
I wandered, disconsolate, over the house; and came at last to my 
mother’s bedroom. On the dresser was a lacquered box, filled with 
small trinkets. For a moment I had a wild idea of selling these, as 
I had read that people did, in novels. But I knew of no place that would 
buy them. I figured them, looking them over curiously, lifting them 
from the box. Suddenly my curiosity changed to interest; at the bot- 
tom of the box lay some coins. I seized them, eagerly at first, later 
with a growing sense of disappointment; they were foreign coins, which 
my father had gathered on many voyages. Some there were, however, 
which I thought looked enough like our own coinage to pass for it; 
these I selected, replacing the rest. 

That evening I went to the theatre, appeared in the dressing-room, 
said something about being very sick, disappeared, and ran, as fast 
as my legs could carry me, to the Prince’s Rink. There was conster- 
nation, I was told later, when I did not appear; they flattered me by 
telling me that it spoiled the show. While they were searching, I was 
at the Rink, forcing piastres upon the man at the ticket window. A 
burly man came along while I was thus engaged, and recognized me. 
He took the foreign coins, and paid my way in. As I sat beside him, 
he questioned me. For a wonder, I did not lie; I confessed everything. 
He swore he would not tell my father; he returned the coins; we were 
great chums throughout the evening. 

I shall never forget that first prize-fight: the great overhead lights 
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glaring bluish-white upon the mob, close-packed on the benches, the odor 
of wet clothes steaming dry, of pine sawdust on the floor, of tobacco 
smoke from many loaded pipes, mingled in one heady aroma. Our man 
was Mike Shallow, a former boiler-maker; the navy man was “Gunner” 
Somebody, The fighters came into the ring, big men, white-fleshed; 
the Gunner wearing black trunks. The crowd gave a great roar of 
delight when Mike Shallow took off his dressing-gown, disclosing a 
silk belt of pink-white-and-green, the Newfoundland national colors. 
A brass band struck up the National Anthem. The burly man hummed it: 


The Pink the Rose of England shows, 
The Green, St. Patrick’s emblem bright, 
Whilst in between, the spotless sheen 
Of Andrew’s Cross, displays the White. 


Then hail the Pink, the White, the Green 
Our patriot flag, long may it stand; 

Long may it sway o’er bight and bay, 
Around the shores of Newfoundland! 


There was a British warship in port. From the side of the rink oppo- 
site us, the navy men shouted encouragement: “Now, Gunner, put ’im 
across the road; show ’im wot for, Gunner’; to which our people re- 
torted, ‘“Knock his block off, Mike.” The burly man beside me seemed 
a little disappointed at first, because Mike Shallow’s legs were so thin; 
but he became reassured on observing the huge torso of the boiler-maker. 
When Mike Shallow squared off, and began sparring with his left hand, 
and using his right hand to guard, the burly man confided to me, “No- 
body has ever felt the weight of his right hand; they tell me that he 
hit a bull once on the forehead with his right hand’—the burly man now 
leaned closer—‘“and killed the bull.” Once, later, when the Gunner 
landed a smashing blow on our champion’s face, the burly man leaned 
toward me, and said: “I hope that Gunner don’t make Mike mad; be- 
cause if he does, there’s likely to be murder done, if Mike uses his right 
hand.” Once Mike did use his right hand; the Gunner tottered; and 
the burly man beside me leaped to his feet, and shrieked, “Don’t kill 
him, Mike.” The crowd took up the cry, misinterpreting it; and shouted, 
“Kill him, Mike! Kill him, Mike!’ The sailors encouraged their man; 
we encouraged Mike. Mike won; I think he was spurred to action by 
the shouts, “Show him some Science.” The most enthusiastic of all 
his supporters was I, who shouted until I was hoarse, “Show him some 
signs, Mike; show him some signs!” 

The burly man never told; I returned the piastres. In the dressing 
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rooms at St. Patrick’s Hall, people remembered that I had complained 
of feeling sick. I have never had much feeling of guilt. I lay the 
blame at the door of Peter’s kindliness, which led me to fight in self- 


defense. 


S. FOSTER DAMON 
A Woman 


Hatep she lived, a house apart, 
For in the window stood her heart, 
A vase to hold whatever flower 
Would please her for a single hour. 


Always it held a rich bouquet 

Of blossoms proud to meet the day; 
And as each faded in the vase, 
Gently she drew it from its place 
To hide the petals in a book 
Wherein no one might ever look. 


At last the autumn came, but still 
New blossoms graced her window-sill; 
And she would pause beside her door 
To gather proudly yet one more. 


Until one dusk, as I passed by, 

No square of lamplight met my eye, 
While on the sill, the vase was crossed 
With fragile patterns of the frost, 


For she had moved from her stronghold. 


The house surrendered to the cold. 
But the chill vase yet held in bloom 
Flowers which scented the still room, 
With one bud, petals half astir 

In memory of the traveller. 


ROBERT SILLIMAN HILLYER 
Nocturne 


I Fre.t the wind on my cheek 
And I awoke. 

The night had come. 

Out of the dark spoke 
The flowing creek,— 

All else was dumb. 


My clothes were wet with dew, 
My hands were caked with mud, 
But the thought of you 

Was a brazier to my blood. 
And groping home 

Through walls of black 

I sang, “O never come, 
Never come back!” 


So long estranged, and now 
So eloquently near 

In the wind fanning my brow, 
In the water singing clear, 
Even in the vast black 

And the valley lying dumb,— 


O never come! 
Never come back! 


Moo! 


SUMMER is over, the old cow said, 

And they’ll shut me up in a draughty shed 

To milk me by lamplight in the cold, 

But I won’t give much, for I am old. 

It’s long ago that I came here 

Gay and slim as a woodland deer; 

It’s long ago that I heard the roar 

Of Smith’s white bull by the sycamore. 

And now there are bones where my flesh 
should be; 

My backbone sags like an old roof-tree, 

And an apple snatched in a moment’s 
frolic 

Is just so many days of colic. 

I’m neither a Jersey nor Holstein now 

But only a faded sort of cow. 

My calves are veal and I had as lief 

That I could lay me down as beef; 

Somehow, they always kill by halves,— 

Why not take me when they take my 
calves? 
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Birch turns yellow and sumac red, Seven pretty girls 
I’ve seen this all before, she said, Shake with laughter. 
I’m tired of the field and tired of the shed. 
There’s no more grass, there’s no more Seven giddy ladies 
clover; Sway on pale green legs, 


Summer is over, summer is over. 
The prim yellow lilies 


Like seven deadly virtues 
Stand apart seriously 
Without conversation. 


GRANT HYDE CODE 
Poppies and Lilies 


SEVEN scarlet poppies Each sips the sunlight 

Like seven deadly pleasures In a thin yellow wineglass, 
Clink their goblets. Pretending not to like it. 
Seven ballerinas Each takes the sunlight 
Stand in the green-room Just as a cordial 

Waiting for music. Against the spring dampness. 


DAVID WATSON McCORD 
The Philosophy of Ceilings 


Ir is about time that something was said on the general subject of 
ceilings. Hour after hour, as a child, I lay in quiet and profound con- 
templation of a number of them, for they were practically the only 
thing that I could view continually with any degree of composure. They 
never annoyed. Their uniform blankness was one with my state of 
mind. I cannot say now with any certainty how much those ancient 
plaster surfaces influenced my early life. A great deal, though, I expect. 

I remember one in particular. It supplied the top to my nursery. 
Right above my crib appeared a curious combination of two or three 
cracks and a large water-stain dating back to a Saturday night when 
Delia overdid it in the bath on the floor above; a beautiful calcimine 
creation with four humps and prominent elbows, trekking across a fly- 
specked desert. It was a good thing, in its way, and diurnally came in 
for a bit of solid contemplation. To-day, no doubt, I should call it a 
camel, but at that period of my interesting life camels were wholly 
unknown. I had never been to Arabia or Ringling, nor was I permitted 
to indulge in the zsthetic and gastronomic delights of animal crackers. 
Practically speaking, I had no teeth. 

Dimly associated with my yellowing friend is a less important stain. 
In the light of modern science I should suppose it to have been a spot 
of casual gravy, but at the time I accepted it as a part of the Eternal 
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Pattern of things, especially ceilings, and immediately adjusted it in 
my memory as a rather creditable if malicious face. I can still recall 
it. How dreadful it was! It used to leer at me over my bottle, and 
had a nasty habit of forming the basis of the most horrible nightmares 
whenever the old digestion decreed a slack day. It seems incredible that 
I should remember so much of a season when I was scarce a year old. 
But who can disprove me? When the memory is cross-examined for 
the real facts of our childhood there is a delicious backsliding and a 
fine conflux of years. I find it quite as easy to pull up recollections of 
the so-called bottle era as of the most ambitious college days. Easier 
in fact. . . . When I was three the ceiling was redone; and the pres- 
ence, along with him of the several humps, passed damply away under 
the glistening swaths of the calcimine brush. 

We pay a lot of attention to our hats. And yet they cover only 
one head at a time. A ceiling, on the other hand, simultaneously covers 
several (without imposing the least restriction on anybody), and often 
a lot of atrocious furniture as well. But who cares about it? A ceiling 
is no more to us than a necessary partition in space. Necessary to keep 
the feet of the fellow higher up from treading on our ears, and (once) 
a kind of buffer and free target for champagne corks. Who (I repeat), 
beyond babies, cares for ceilings? Not the artist. The nearer his pic- 
ture comes to being skied the madder he is. Not the advertiser. Visually 
(but not otherwise) he will meet you on the level. And not you; and 
not I. 

For my part, I have always felt that ceilings were made, more than 
anything else, to exhibit the strange capacity of the fly to walk upside 
down. Before there were any ceilings where did the common house-fly 
obtain that exquisite exercise which keeps him fit to dash round the 
tim of the cream pitcher and explore the difficult area of Uncle Arthur’s 
whiskers? I confess I do not know. But as things stand now, ceilings 
are the proving ground of flies. Squads of them may be observed there 
any hot, June morning, manceuvring about in great solemnity; learning 
new tricks, I dare say, practicing approach shots for the jam pot, and 
the proper cadence for use on a bald head. The ceiling is also their 
refuge, and a wounded or disappointed fly will seek it quicker than the 
flypaper. He seems assured that none will pursue him there. And cer- 
tainly I shall be the very last to do it. Almost anything in its proper 
place is an ornament. A bear in his den, a foot in a shoe, a fly on the 
ceiling, for example. 

Of course, some ceilings are more attractive than others. Italian 
ceilings are situated somewhere up in the vicinity of the clouds, and 
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by their mysterious isolation inveigle us into looking at them. I have 
often tried, but with only partial success. When the opportunity comes 
I shall visit an Italian villa I know, steal softly up the stairs, and saw 
a nice hole through the floor of the guest chamber. Then I shall stick 
my head through it and have a long look at an honest-to-glory Italian 
ceiling. I see no other way. Of course, too, there is “the vault of 
heaven,” and “the canopy of stars,” and all that sort of natural covering. 
which the poets talk about. No one is fonder than I of a good, cheerful 
summer sky, if my hay fever isn’t too bad and I can find a white duck 
hat round the house that will fit me; nor of a starry night, for that 
matter, if you'll stick to the main road. But I was speaking, rather, of 
the artificial ceiling, such as King Alfred sat under; the common sort, 
that has for centuries covered impartially emperor and clown. There’s 
the one in the kitchen. Nobody in his right mind, to be sure, would 
look twice at that. But consider the one in the bathroom, which is no 
more than one-tenth the size. That is the one ceiling in the whole house 
with which I am quite familiar. Lying in a temperate bath, I have 
made a study of it. I have played (mentally) a game of chess on it; 
and once, when I was younger, | hit it with a wet sponge, trying to kill 
a mosquito. I missed him. 

Public places have the decorative instinct toward ceilings. You have 
surely noticed it. The dome of the Grand Central Station in New York 
is simply littered with stars of various magnitudes and lively represen- 
tations of the Olympus family in striking poses—all in all, one of the 
most satisfactory blue-prints of the heavens I have ever seen. The 
motive there is a simple one. It is the generous desire of the officials 
to make the traveller perfectly at home with the universe, so that a 
small journey in upper five (and porter, call me early!) to Chicago will 
seem like nothing at all. Or relatively nothing. And there are the 
hotels. I have seen hotel ceilings (in the dining rooms especially) so 
incrusted with cupids and cherubs and Rubens-like damsels reclining 
heavily on thin air that I have buried my face in the soup in sheer con- 
fusion. Not for the world, in some places I know, would I turn my 
eyes aloft. “Look up, not down.” Poppycock. A good wall is enough 
for me. My crib days are over. If there is something to be seen, don’t 
hang it over my head like a sword of Damocles. Put it where I can 
view it face to face. Even the Bible will bear me out in this. Belshazzar 
saw the writing on the wall, not on the ceiling, You don’t want a stiff 
neck, do you? No? Well, neither do I. 
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